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PREFACE. 


rw^ 


I  hi:  (leteriiiiiiiitioii  to  submit  this  work  to  the 
})iil)lic  arose  from  the  numerous  memoirs  on  tlie 
war  in  the  Peniusuhi,  published  by  French 
officers,  and  the  announcement  of  the  speedy 
appearance  of  more  laboured  productions  on 
the  same  subject,  without  any  British  officer 
stepping'  forward  with  a  narrative  of  the 
actions  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  constantly  observed  in  the  recital  of  the 
most  ordinary  events  of  life,  that  the  details  are 
made  to  appear  materially  different  by  the 
several  actors;  each  indulging-  in  animated  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  person- 
ally engaged,  and,  through  ignorance,  either 
misrepresenting  or  passing  over  in  silence  the 
Dart  borne  by  others.  This  unintentional  de- 
viation from  equity  applies  with  double  force 
to  the  writings  of  belligerent  nations,  as,  how- 
ever pure  the  intentions  of  the  authors,  a  variety 
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of  incidents  creditable  to  the  hostile  force  must 
be  imperfectly  understood,  or  altogether  un- 
known to  them;  and  consequently  it  serves 
considerably  to  enhance  the  martial  reputation 
of  a  people,  that  its  own  narratives  should  be 
implicitly  received,  even  when  drawn  up  with 
the  utmost  candour.  It  will  therefore  readily 
be  conceived  that  such  an  advantage  is  carried 
to  an  undue  extent  in  France,  when,  most  of 
the  writings  which  have  appeared  respecting 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  are  avowedly  at- 
tempts to  sustain  the  reputation  of  particular 
individuals,  or  to  uphold  the  deeds  of  particu- 
lar armies,  and  consequently  w  ritten  under  the 
bias  of  personal  as  well  as  national  feeling 
Passing  through  such  refracting  mediums 
every  action  and  circumstance  is  distorted. 
Severity  of  examination  is,  however,  in  some 
degree  averted  by  the  avowal  of  the  motives 
>vhich  actuated  the  authors;  and  the  know  ledge 
that  many  of  the  chiefs,  whom  their  writings 
were  framed  to  eulogize,  are  already  removed 
from  the  enjoyment  of  |)raise,  an<l  that  the 
troo|)s,  whose  merit  they  were  intended  to 
exalt,  have  been  nearly  exterminated,  serves 
further  to  repress  tlie  exposure  of  their  errors, 
and  has  hitherto  gained  uncontradicted  cur- 
rency for  their  statements. 


I'HEFACH.  V 

Othor  writinii^s,  of-.i  diHrrrnt  (Irsrription,  on 
the-  saint  subject,  appeared  durini;  the  hri»|K)- 
i*lirv  reinstatement  of  the  imperial  rnh*,  IraiiHcl 
<'hierty  with  a  view  to  raJHe  the  conrnh'hee  and 
reaiiiihute  the  eonrat^e  of  tlie  trooj^s,  by  decei\- 
iwj;  them  into  a  h^'lit'f  that,  though  eolleetively 
nnfortnnati',  they  had  rver  been  individually 
victorious.  The  e\ai»iJ!:rrations  for  tliis  pnr|)os(' 
are  so  gross  and  palpable  as  to  carry  their  own 
detection,  and  their  currency,  it  may  be  ho[)ed, 
will  be  nearly  as  evanescent  as  the  i^overnnirnt 
they  were  intended  to  support. 

A  History  of  the  War  in  Spain,  orii^inally 
published  in  Enjiland,  is  of  a  third  description, 
and  is  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  either 
of  the  former,  as  the  author,  without  the  apo- 
logy of  country  or  friends  to  support,  has,  un- 
der an  ostentatious  affectation  of  candour,  well 
succeeded  in  giving  a  false  colouring  to  all  he 
relates;  extraordinary  boldness  of  assertion 
tliroughout  being  rendered  plausible  by  rea- 
soning founded  on  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
localities,  and  of  the  details  of  his  subject. 

The  tendency  of  these  writings,  however 
more  or  less  vitiated  the  source  from  ^vhence 
they  flow,  or  however  transient  their  duration. 
is  unquestionably  to  shake  that  universally 
high  opinion  formed  of  the  Portugueze  and 
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British  military  from  tlieir  success  in  the  Penin- 
sula; for  what  disinterested  or  impartial  inan^ 
after  readini»'  of  such  gross  hlunders,  such  Avant 
of  enterprize,  such  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war 
as  is  imputed  to  them,  and  to  their  connnander, 
on  each  sej)arate  occasion,  does  not  feel  liis 
opinion  of  their  merit  (lin)inisiied,  and  almost 
regret  their  general  success  over  opponents  re- 
presented as  so  much  braver,  and  so  much  more 
skilful?  ^ow,  as  local  knowledge  and  personal 
observation  are  necessary  to  the  detection  of 
many  of  these  delusions,  is  it  not  too  probable, 
unless  the  future  historian  shall  have  it  in  his 
power  to  contrast  the  French  statements  with 
others  of  equal  or  similar  authority,  that  they 
may,  in  a  few  years,  be  admitted  as  facts,  and 
the  details  of  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs  fur- 
nish laurels  only  to  the  vanquished?  These 
considerations  are  submitted  as  an  apology  for 
a  soldier's  stepping  out  of  his  line  to  undertake 
a  task  for  which  he  feels  himself  little  qualilied. 
It  is  not  intended  liy  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions to  inqmte  wilful  misn^presentation  to  the 
French  otlicers;  prejudice  and  personal  feeling 
too  frecpiently  bliiuling  tli(\ju(Igment  and  per- 
verting the  undrrstanding.  This  is  strongly 
cxemplirn'cl  in  ihe  writings  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen respecting  their  allies,  many  of  which 


)»y  nriors  in  flu*  srnir,  siimI  jxiiiied  at  the  nio- 
iiieiit,  imist  Uo  ronsidiMrd  rxprosHions  of 
peiuiiiK*  <'<H'liiiii-,  as  well  as  ocular  tr'stiniony  of 
pHNsih';'  events.  A  strikini:;  instanrr  may  he 
s(^leete<l  in  the  various  aecotnits  of  the  train  of 
<lisasters  uliieh  preeedid  the  fall  of  a  nmeh 
est(*onie(l  oilicer  at  the  eoniinenc<'nient  of  the 
war.  Every  sufterer  on  that  0(xasion  taxed  the 
natives  with  havini;  been  in  some  mode  or  other 
the  authors  of  his  misfortunes;  and  the  nume- 
rous military  friends  of  that  respected  chief, 
infinenced  by  his  desponding-  feelings,  and  de- 
sirous to  exonerate  his  conduct  and  sustain  his 
reputation,  even  went  farther,  representing  the 
Spaniards  not  only  as  apathetic  and  cowardly, 
but  as  totally  devoid  of  good  will;  and  to  such 
extent  did  national  vanity  warp  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  England,  that  these  aspersions 
were  most  im})lieitly  received,  and  most  loudly 
echoed,  at  the  moment  when  the  Gallicians 
were  ofterinc;  the  noblest  vindication  of  their 
character,  by  expelling,  and  nearly  annihilating 
the  intruders. 

Even  to  this  hour  their  statements  have  left 
an  impression  unfavourable  to  those  moun- 
taineers, notwithstanding  time  and  more  happy 
events  have  so  far  softened  down  personal  and 
national  feeling,  that  we  inquire  with  astonish* 
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inrnt  how  such  prejnclices  conid  have  arisen, 
and  on  wliat  ground  it  was  expected  that  an 
unarmed  peasantry  should  oppose  the  French 
at  the  moment  when  the  finest  troops  they  ever 
behekl,  or,  perhaps,  ever  were  seen,  which  they 
regarded  as  invincible,  and  which  they  dignified 
Avith  every  vaunting  appellation,  deemed  them- 
selves incapable  of  defending  their  passes  for  a 
moment,  and  were  seeking  safety  in  hurried 
retreat  to  their  ships. 

The  injustice  of  taxing  the  population  of 
Gallicia  with  cowardice  and  want  of  good  will, 
was,  however,  parallelled  by  similar  illiberality 
on  their  ]iart  towards  the  whole  British  anuy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  corps.  At  Co- 
rmma,  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
inhabitants,  (particularly  the  ladies,)  when 
speaking  of  the  British,  after  eulogizing  their 
ap[)earance,  their  deportment,  their  figure,  their 
dress,  invariably  concluded  by  exclaiming, 
"  What  a  ])ity  such  fine  well-looking  men 
should  be  afraid  to  fiirht!'* 

Prejudices  are  thus  found  on  all  sides,  and 
the  dissipation  of  (hem  by  exposure  would 
leaf  I  to  endless  controversy;  no  attempt  is 
therefore  made  in  this  work  to  analyse  or  re- 
fute the  writings  of  others,  the  actions  of  the 
contending  parties  being  simply  narrated  with- 


out  other  (>))j(K:t  or  cuK)uriii<j;  liiaii  tiic  iiutiior's 
bt'lieC.  This,  howuvrr,  on  many  points,  in  so 
much  at  variance  with  generally  received  opi- 
nions, that  hi;  niiall  c'steem  himself  fortunate  to 
escape  suspicion  of  wilful  misrepresentation; 
and  he  feels  so  stronj;ly  the  prohahility  tiiat  an 
impression  of  undue  partiality  towards  the 
allied  Portugueze  anil  British  army  may  lessen 
the  value  of  his  narrative,  that  he  thinks  it  ad- 
viseable  to  offer  a  few  exculpatory  observations 
on  the  following  points: 

1st.  The  little  mention  made  of  the  exertions 
of  the  Spanish  people  subsequently  to  the  first 
burst  of  popular  feeling. 

2d.  The  omission  of  the  details  of  nearly  all 
the  battles  fought  by  the  Spaniards  separately 
against  the  French. 

3d.  The  little  credit  latterly  assigned  to  the 
Guerrillas. 

4th.  The  unvaried  failure  of  success  attri- 
buted to  the  efforts  of  the  French  against  the 
British,  and  the  reverse  as  attending  the  efforts 
of  the  British  against  the  French. 

Although  the  writer,  from  strict  adherence 
to  a  belief  founded  on  great  opportunities  of 
personal  observation,  totally  denies  the  Spani- 
ards the  credit  of  those  acts  of  hostility  attri- 
buted to  them  by  many  others  as  arising  from 
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an  eiitliusia^sii)  regardless  of  consequences,  lie 
is  far  from  undervaluing  an  enmity  always  con- 
stant, always  in  activity,  carried  on  Avitb 
policy,  and  under  great  deception.  It  will, 
however,  readily  be  perceived  that  a  few  scat- 
tered instances  of  the  former  would  give  more 
scope  for  detail  than  successive  years  of  the 
latter  conduct.  As  the  blast  of  the  tempest,  or 
the  raging  of  the  whirlwind,  though  local  in 
their  action  and  transient  in  their  duration, 
ofl'er  many  descriptive  particulars,  whilst  the 
general  desolation  produced  by  the  silent  pro- 
gress of  evils  far  more  calamitous,  can  only  be 
marked  by  a  summary  of  their  results — so  it  is 
w  ith  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  people  to 
the  French  armies,  infinitely  more  fatal  in  its 
effects  than  brilliant  in  its  operation.  The 
writer  therefore  considered  it  better  to  make 
this  prelinn'nary  admission  of  the  great  benefit 
whicli  accrued  to  the  allied  armies  from  the 
general  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  than  in- 
terrupt the  military  narrative  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  various  instances  of  it  within  his 
knowledge,  which,  though  highly  creditable  to 
individuals,  had  yet  only  a  secondary  influence 
on  the  event  of  the  operation,  and  would  prove 
of  little  interest  to  the  reader. 
The  motive  for  omitting  the  details  of  most 


f)f'lh(7  nrtions  fotii^lit  \}\  the  Spanisli  armies, 
wfmid  l)(»  f'Xphiiiicd  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  hy  an  appeal  to  the  Frenrh  nilieers, 
many  of  whom  have  stated  to  the  writer,  that 
tlieir,2;r(^atest  victories  were  nearly  hloodhss  to 
themselves;  various  Spanish  oHicers  of  dis- 
tinction admit  1  he  tact;  such  is  the  testimony  of 
several  British  oflicers  who  had  opportunities 
of  ascertaining'  the  reality;  and  tlie  writer  has 
had  ocular  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
Freuch  obtaiued  more  than  one  of  their  princi- 
pal successes.  A  judgment  formed  on  these 
data  is  the  scale  on  which  he  rates  the  Spanish 
actions;  he  could  not  therefore  conscientiously 
copy  details  or  reports  of  a  scientific  combina- 
tion of  dispositions  and  tactics  ending  in  such 
triflinj>:  results.  The  writer  is  far  from  wishinir 
to  depreciate  their  great  merit  collectively  and 
individual! v;  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  much 
difficulty  in  checking  the  enthusiasm  in  their 
favour,  which  their  steady  perseverance  and 
unshaken  fortitude  are  so  calculated  to  inspire; 
and  he  intended  no  disparagement  to  that  de- 
serving people  by  representing,  that  want  of 
good  officers,  of  organization,  and  of  discipline 
rendered  their  regular  armies  unfit  to  contend 
with  the  French.  The  Spaniards  are  naturally 
brave,  hardy,  and  patient:  their  infantry,  pre- 
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Yiously  to  its  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Ro- 
croy,  though  alloyed  by  aa  intermixture  of 
various  nations,  was  the  admiration  of  Europe 
for  its  firm  nnd  steady  couraj^e;  and  their  con- 
duct on  the  heights  of  St.  Marcial,  when  the 
beforementioned  defects  had  been  very  par- 
tially remedied,  proves  that  with  due  attention 
it  may  be  rendered  so  again. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  of  the  Guerrillas  in 
the  narrative  for  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment  of  their  merits;  lest,  however,  the 
writer  should  be  supposed  to  rate  them  below 
his  real  opinion,  he  will  state  it  in  two  lines: — 
whilst  acting  in  small  bodies,  their  efficiency, 
and  the  advantage  drawn  from  them,  could  not 
be  too  highly  valued;  when  united  into  large 
ones,  they  had  all  the  inconveniences  of  regular 
armies  without  their  good  qualities. 

The  last  point  requires  a  more  full  examina- 
tion, as  strong  suspicion  of  want  of  candour 
must  naturally  attach  to  the  narrative  of  an 
officer  of  a  rival  nation,  which,  in  seven  active 
campaigns,  denies  one  solitary  triumph  over  his 
countrymen  to  those  ejenerals  by  whose  tactics, 
and  to  those  troops  by  whose  jirowess,  every 
opponent  had  been  previously  overcome. 

The  talents  of  the  French  commanders  are 
admitted  to  the  fullest  extent:  they  frequently 
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(lii^ipJovrd  the  «;'r(';it(-'st  ;il)ility,  and  (Im*  poweriul 
aniiic'S  (Uitrii8t(Ml  to  their  ('hari:;r  were  often 
iimiKiMivrcMl  \\  ith  pecMiliar  skill ;  and  so  far  is 
the  u liter  tVom  possessiiio-  any  ilhherahty  of 
leelin*:;  towards  tlieni,  that  he  will  venture  an 
apoloii'y  for  their  want  of  i2,oneral  success  in 
th(^  early  periods  of  the  war,  hy  stating  what 
he  considers  to  liave  been  the  principal  cause. 
TraincMl  in  a  school  where  every  thin^*  was 
effected  by  force  of  numbers,  they  were  little 
iitted  to  appreciate  that  combination  of  pru- 
dence and  boldness  so  happily  blended  in  the 
conduct  of  their  opponent:  reasoning  only  on 
their  own  ideas  of  the  value  of  men,  they  were 
constantly  deceived  by  his  unvarying  steadi- 
ness in  pursuing  the  object  marked  out  for  him- 
self; never  sacrificing  his  troops  for  the  chance 
of  converting  a  certain  into  a  more  brilliant  re- 
sult; but,  w  henever  requisite,  resorting  to  the 
boldest  measures,  and  deeming  no  loss  nor 
hazard  too  great  to  ensure  success.  Their 
own  dispatches  bear  ample  proof  of  their 
having  been  the  dupes  of  the  former  conduct. 
The  passage  of  the  Douro  in  1809;  the  siege 
of  Rodrigo  immediately  after  having  relin- 
quished the  blockade;  the  still  more  arduous 
attack  of  Badajos;  and  the  unexampled  bold- 
ness of  the  march  on  Almaraz,  are  unquestion- 
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able  examples  of  the  latter;  each  deceiving  the 
French  commanders,  and  succeeding'  by  a 
great,  but  well-judged  temerity. 

TJie  strongest  exemplification,  however,  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  action  of  Fuentes  de 
Honor,  fought  to  gain  possession  of  Almeida 
6oon  after  the  conclusion  of  Marshal  Massena's 
retreat  out  of  Portugal.  That  officer,  after 
spending  five  months  near  Lisbon,  fruitlessly 
offering  battle  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  till  his  forces  were  completely 
disorganized  and  half  wasted  away,  little  ex- 
pected that  the  moment  his  arn)y  was  recom- 
posed,  reinforced,  and  again  formidable,  he 
should  find  his  prudent  competitor  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  boldest  of  adversaries, 
offering  battle  on  most  disadvantageous  ground, 
and  with  retreat  nearly  impracticable.  In  the 
one  case,  the  object  in  view  was  certain  of  being- 
attained  without  risk;  in  the  other,  the  prize 
could  only  be  gained  by  hazarding  all.  This 
contrasted  conduct  offers  the  highest  display  of 
prudence,  judgment,  and  boldness,  forming  so 
pure  an  example  of  the  legitimate  use  of  bat- 
tles, as  must  have  been  incomprehensible  to  the 
French  commanders  of  the  revolution,  and  by 
such  they  were  constantly  foiled,  and  the  supe- 
rior force  under  their  command  rendered  of  no 
avail. 


T\io  nirril  oC  tlic  I'icikIi  troops  is  also  fnlly 
mliiiittccl.  'V\w  soldiers,  which  originally  <"oin- 
posrd  llic  iMcnch  armies  in  Sj)aiii,  hccoiiic 
vet(*raiis  in  a  snrccssion  of  victories,  were  cer- 
tainly excellent,  soiiiethini;'  snpcTior  to  tliost! 
composing  the  generality  of  armies:  they  dis- 
played a  degree  of  tirnmess  from  disci[)lined 
conrage  and  individual  confidence,  Avhicli  on 
many  occasions  excited  the  admiration  of  their 
opponents;  the  columns  of  attack  at  Talavera, 
at  Albuera,  and  even  iu  the  Pyrenees,  were  aj)- 
parently  as  firm,  and  as  intre[)id,  as  the  re- 
nowned Grecian  phahuix;  and  in  their  patient 
endurance  of  privations,  particularly  in  Portu- 
gal, they  evinced  a  steady  attachment  to  their 
countrv,  and  to  their  cliiefs,  bevond  the  ordi- 
nary  patriotism  of  modern  soldiers.  Never- 
theless the  most  diligent  research  furnishes  no 
instance  of  the  French  having,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  of  their  various  attacks  in  the  Pen- 
insula, retained  possession  of  any  principal 
post,  or  prominent  feature  of  ground,  previ- 
ously occupied  by  the  British;  nor,  in  their  de- 
fensive actions,  of  their  having  maintained  any 
post  from  which  the  British  made  an  effort  to 
dislodge  them.  On  this  simple  and  plain  fact, 
so  open  to  refutation  if  untrue,  the  writer  rests 
his  exculpation  from  unfairness,  and,  without 
further  comment,  submits  it  to  the  reader  as 
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the  standard  Oil  uhich  to  form  his  own  opinion 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  troops  of  tlie 
two  nations. 

Unconscious  of  any  ])articuhir  bias  or  feel- 
ing, the  writer  has  endeavoured,  from  his  own 
observation,  and  the  correspondence  of  officers 
of  discernment  and  judgment,  to  draw  up  a 
faithful  and  impartial  military  account  of  the 
late  war  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  in  the  South 
of  France.  As  little  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness  has  been  said  on  other  subjects,  and 
few  opinions  have  been  liazarded.  No  fact  has 
been  admitted  without  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion: in  consequence  a  variety  of  current 
anecdotes  have  been  rejected  which  might 
have  enlivened  and  embellished  the  narrative. 
Many  errors,  however,  he  fears,  may  have 
glided  into  the  composition:  some  accidental 
omissions  of  minor  occurrences  he  has  himself 
discovered;  all  he  claims  credit  for  is  general 
correctness  and  strict  impartiality,  that  the 
reader  who  deems  the  work  deficient  in  enter- 
tainment or  information  shall  liave  no  cause  to 
com])lain  of  being  imposed  upon  or  misled;  and 
tlKit  the  historian  may  find  an  unvarnished  tale 
on  which  satViy  to  rely  when  haiuling  down  to 
posterity  the  events  of  the  proudest  a^ra  in  the 
military  history  of  Great  liritain. 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 


CHAPTER  I. 


Events  which  preceded  the  War — French  Armies  ad- 
mitted into  Spain  as  friends — take  militari/  possessiofi 
of  Portugal — attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
Peninsula — general  opposition  of  the  Spaniards — their 
success — the  intruders  concentrate  behind  the  Ebro — 
a  British  Army  expels  the  French  from  Portugal^  and 
advances  to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards — Buonaparte 
crosses  the  Pj/renees — disperses  the  Patriot  Armies — 
advances  against  the  British,  who  retire  to  Corunna, 
repulse  their  pursuers,  and  re-embark — French  cross  the 
Tagus — operations  in  Catalonia. — Being  the  period 
from  October,  1S07,  to  the  end  of  January,  1S09. 

Spain,  in  the  year  179^^  withdrawing  herself 
from  the  general  confederacy  against  France, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  power, 
followed  the  succeeding  summer  by  an  intimate 
...  B 
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alliance;  from  which  time,  ckiring  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  she  deemed  no  sacrifices  too  great 
to  enable  her  to  fulfil  the  engagements  she  then 
contracted,  and  to  merit  the  good  will  of  her  ally. 
In  aid  of  a  war  against  England,  at  variance  with 
her  vital  interests,  she  saw,  without  a  remon- 
strance, her  fleets  annihilated,  her  treasures  drain- 
ed, and  her  armies  drafted  to  distant  regions;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  suffering  yet  greater  hu- 
miliations and  losses  in  support  of  her  fidelity, 
when,  in  1807,  the  restless  and  unprincipled  am- 
bition of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  induced  him  to 
meditate  the  deposition  of  the  reigning  famil}', 
and  the  substitution  of  his  own,  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Charles  IV.,  the  monarch  then  feebly  swaying 
the  sceptre  of  those  kingdoms,  naturally  weak 
and  indolent,  had  for  many  years  left  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  to  an  unprincipled  favourite,  Ma- 
jioel  Godoy;  who,  educated  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,  and  possessing  no  superior  merit,  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  authority  in  the  state, 
through  the  criminal  attachment  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  blind  partiality  of  the  King.  (Jreatcd 
Prince  of  the  Peace  for  concluding  the  treaty 
which  rendered  his  country  subservient  to 
France,  he  hesitated  at  no  stcj),  howcNcr  un- 
worthy, to  render  it  pennanent ;  and  his  ascen- 
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di-noy  in  the  royal  couiuils  daily  incicasino;,  lie 
at  k'n<>;tli  iiilcd  (Irspotically  every  dcpartiiuMit  of 
the  statt',  |)cM\'ertiii«>;  t'aeh  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  \ie\vs;  the  ill  i"iieets  of  whieii,  to(j 
severely  felt  to  he  I'oneealed,  had  hrou<;'iit  the 
government  into  disrepute,  and  had  lost  Charles 
the  respeet  and  affection  of  his  suhjects. 

This  state  of  thinos,  however  favourable  for, 
and  warrantinii'  a  domestic  chanii'e,  would  not 
palliate  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  power.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to 
lessen  the  odium  of  dethronin"*  an  unoffendins: 
prince,  and  to  facilitate  its  accomplishment, 
Buonaparte  induced  Charles  in  the  autnmn  of 
the  year  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  France;  by 
which  Portugal,  the  territory  of  a  relation  and 
ally,  was  to  be  divided  into  three  principalities, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Brao-anza  family.  One 
principality  to  be  given  in  sovereignty  to  the 
Favourite  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land ;  but  till  that  event  the  whole  kingdom  to 
be  provisionally  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
two  nations.  The  proposed  measure  being  such 
a  violation  of  honour  and  good  faith,  as  to  put 
the  actors  on  a  level,  and  afford  the  planner  in- 
calculable advantages  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
intended  perfidies  ;  the  aged  monarch,  in  becom- 
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ing  a  party  to  the  tiansaot'ion,  depriving  himself 
of  all  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  Europe.* 

This  deviation  from  morality,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  followed  by  a  train  of  ill  conse- 
quences to  the  weaker  party.  In  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty,  25,000  French  infantry  and  3000 
cavalry  traversed  Spain  to  take  possession  of 
Portugal,  drawing  with  them  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  army  as  the  stipulated  contingent.  i\Iar- 
shal  Junot,  their  commander,  held  out  deceitful 
assurances  of  friendship,  proclaiming  his  sole 
object  to  be  the  emancipation  of  the  government 
from  the  yoke  of  England,  to  enable  it  to  assert 
its  own  independence.  Either  deceived  by  this 
language,  or  to  remove  all  pretext  for  the  fur- 
ther advance  of  the  intruders,  the  Regent  ordered 
the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  his  English  allies, 
and  forbad  the  entry  of  their  ships  into  his 
ports;  only  relaxing  in-acts  of  hostility  towards 
them,  when  he  found  that  no  concession  re- 
tarded the  march  of  the  Erench ;  that  they  had 
already  entered  Abrantes,  and  that  they  would 
soon  apj)ear  before  the  capital.  Then,  alarnjcd 
for  liis  personal  liberty,  he  hastily  embarked, 
and  the  British  admiral,  who  blockaded  the  Ta- 

"*  Sec  Treaty  in  full,  Aj)pciuli\,  A, 
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g'lis,  consi<»*nini;*  to  ohlisioii  the  ccssatl(jn  of 
friendship  so  recently  announced,  not  only  per- 
mitted liis  free  passai^c  out  oi*  the  ri\er,  hut 
escorted  him  to  his  American  dominions.  The 
reguhir  army  of  Portugal  w  as  ecjual  in  amount 
to  the  force  of  the  invaders  ;  and,  aided  hy  a  nu- 
merous mifitia,  would  j)rohal)ly  have  annihilated 
them  in  their  passage  of  the  mountains  of  Beira, 
if  encourag-ed  thereto  ;  ])ut  the  Prince,  not  deem- 
ing it  politic  to  he  the  first  to  unslieath  the 
sword,  endeavoured  to  the  last  moment  to  ward 
ofl'  the  hlow  hy  negociation,  and  even  on  his 
departure  commanded  his  suhjects  to  receive  his 
dethroners  as  friends. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  heing  from  these 
causes  compromised,  all  quietly  submitted,  and 
Lisbon,  without  a  drop  of  blood  being  shed, 
passed,  on  the  1st  December,  1807?  under  the 
dominion  of  France;  as  did  Oporto  a  few  days 
subsequently. 

Buonaparte  then  demanded,  that  40,000  of 
his  troops  should  be  admitted  into  Spain  to  sup- 
port the  armies  in  Portugal,  and  insure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty :  to  which  Charles  not 
only  consented,  but  following  up  his  bad  faith 
towards  his  relation  and  ally,  with  positive 
treachery  towards  his  own  family  and  subjects 
did  all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  their  obtaining 
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the  military  commanfl  of  tlic  northern  provinces 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  his  authority  enabled  the 
French  commanders,  by  a  combination  of  cun- 
ning, duphcity,  and  force,  to  seize  the  four  prin- 
cipal fortresses  within  the  Pyrenees ;  viz.  St. 
Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Figueiras,  and  Barcelona. 
These  were  immediately  strongly  garrisoned, 
and,  by  a  further  perfidy,  additional  troops  were 
introduced  to  form  a  disposable  army  of  70  or 
75,000  men,  which  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Murat,  was  concentrated  round  Vittoria, 
in  rea(hness  at  the  required  moment  to  enter 
Madrid,  and  prepare  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
Peninsula.  _ 

Having  thus  derived  all  the  advantages  he 
could  expect  from  the  influence  of  his  credulous 
ally,  the  next  attempt  of  Buonaparte  was  to  in- 
duce the  emigrationof  the  royal  family.  Charles, 
worked  upon  by  the  artifices  and  threats  of  va- 
rious French  agents,  gave  into  the  design,  and 
made  preparations  for  liis  departure  to  Mexico  ; 
but  the  strong  disapprobation  expressed  by  all 
ranks  of  his  subjects,  on  discovering  his  inten- 
tions, obliged  him  to  reliiKpiish  the  undertaking, 
and  disavow  the  intent.  Other  stratagems  were 
then  devised  to  ahirm  the  King  and  iusj)ire  mis- 
trust:  rumours  of  plots  against  his  authority 
were  industriously  circulated,  and  every  species 
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(>1*  iiitiigiic  and  (Icii'lictiou  of  j)riii(i|>I('  were 
used,  to  excite  (lisuiiioii  in  his  court  and  ianiily. 
Wislics  ota  matrimonial  alliance  on  the  part  of 
IJnonapaite  had  heen  secretly  expressed  to  the 
Prince  of  Astnrias,  heir  to  the  crown;  wliich, 
when  acceded  to,  and  a  written  proposal  made 
for  one  of  the  imperial  nieces,  it  was  treated  with 
silent  contem|)t ;  hut  now  heins^-  revealed  to 
Charles,  and  represented  as  an  act  of  rebellion, 
the  Prince,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Favourite, 
was  imprisoned.  Popular  tumults  followed  at 
the  roval  residence,  and  various  noblemen  ex- 
erted  themselves  to  stem  the  torrent  of  discord  ; 
on  which  Godoy,  alarmed  at  the  g'cneral  disap- 
probation of  his  violence,  endeavoured  to  retract, 
and  released  the  Prince.  This  concession  led 
to  his  own  downfal,  for  the  part}'  opposed  to  his 
measures,  strengthened  by  the  support  thus  ob- 
tained, overpowered  his  influence,  and  threw  him 
into  a  dungeon ;  then  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  discontent  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  ab- 
sence of  his  counsellor,  they  drew  from  Charles 
the  resignation  of  his  crown,  and  on  the  l^th 
March,  1808,  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
King  Ferdinand  VII.  Marshal  Murat  instantly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  commo- 
tions at  Aranjuez  afforded,  to  advance  with  his 
army,  and  gain  military  possession  of  INIadrid, 

B  4 
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which  he  accomphshcd  on  the  23cl  March,  liolding 
equivocal  language  towards  both  parties,  and 
declaring  his  movements  dictated  by  a  friendly 
desire  to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  council,  and 
give  support  to  the  lawful  government. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  Charles's 
abdication  was  voluntary  or  forced :  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  internal  regulation,  which  affects  the 
different  members  of  the  state  alone. — Ferdinand 
once  acknowledged  king  by  the  nation,  it  is 
most  clear  that  no  foreign  power  had  a  shadow 
of  right  to  interfere  ;  and  thenceforth,  in  view- 
ing the  contest  between  Buonaparte  and  tlie 
Spaniards,  the  errors  and  the  weakness  of  the 
former  reign  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  cause 
of  the  new  sovereign  judged  on  his  own  acts 
alone.  So  considered,  it  must  be  pronounced 
the  most  decidedly  just  that  ever  drew  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.  Every  other  circumstance  was 
unfavourable  to  Ferdinand,  and  fearful  were  the 
odds  against  which  he  had  to  contend  :  superior 
cunning  was  aided  by  superior  force;  and  scenes 
of  arrogance  and  perfidy  were  exhibited  on  the 
one  side,  only  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  weak- 
ness and  simj)licity  on  tlie  other.  Of  this  one 
of  the  first  occurrences  of  his  reign  afibrds  a 
striking  example. — Ferdinand  havingannounced 
to  his  people  that  tbe  change  in  the  government 
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was  cHcctcd  w  itli  a  drslou  tlu-  more  stiictl}'  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  nations,  IVIurat  thereupon  craftily  ex- 
^pressed  a  desire  ^o  receive,  as  a  mark  of  tiiat  in- 
creased friendshi]),  the  sword  of  Francis  taken  at 
l\'ivia,  which  the  Spaniards  preserved  with  the 
ntmost  veneration,  fondly  regarding  it  as  a  proud 
trophy  of  their  former  greatness.  The  Prince 
not  only  hastened  to  comply,  but  made  a  merit 
of  the  act,  and  sent  the  sword  on  the  5tli  of  April 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  French 
liead-cjuarters  :  thus  lowering  his  own  dignity, 
and  outraging  the  fechngs  of  his  people,  at  the 
moment  when  destruction  could  only  be  avoided 
by  cherishing  both. 

Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  this  too  concili- 
atory conduct,  was  far  from  betravino-  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  and  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
totally  deranged  the  plot  carrying  on  for  its  sub- 
version; even  rendering  necessary  a  fresh  system 
of  artifice  and  deception.  Charles  was  persuaded 
by  thc-French  ambassador  to  protest  against  his 
own  act  of  abdication  as  constrained,  to  appeal 
to  Buonaparte  for  support,  and  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  army.  Murat 
at  the  same  time  urged  Ferdinand,  with  an  ap- 
parent warmth  of  regard,  to  submit  his  cause  to 
the  same  arbitration ;  representing  the  emperor 
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of  the  French  as  attached  to  his  interests,  and 
actually  on  the  road  to  INIadrid,  to  pay  a  visit  of 
compliment  to  his  faithful  ally.  Menaces  were 
at  length  used  to  give  weight  to  his  arguments, 
and  the  employment  of  force  was  to  be  appre- 
hended; therefore,  on  the  arrival  of  an  envoy 
(General  Savary)  to  announce  Buonaparte's  ap- 
proach, and  solemnly  to  assnre  Ferdinand  of  his 
intention  to  recognize  him  as  King,  the  Prince, 
havins:  arrano-ed  a  council  of  government  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Infant  Don  Antonio,  pro- 
ceeded to  Burgos  to  meet  his  expected  visitant. 
Not  finding  him  in  that  city  he  went  forward  to 
Vittoria,  from  whence,  after  a  few  days'  halt, 
he  was  jjrevailed  upon,  by  the  most  barefaced 
falschoofls,  and  unblushing  villany,  to  extend 
his  journe}^  to  Bayonne. 

The  day  of  his  arrival,  that  envoy — the  man 
whose  honour  was  pledged  to  the  contrary — 
notified  to  Ferdinand  the  determination  of  Buo- 
naparte never  to  iccoguize  him  as  king,  and  that 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  should  thenceforth  cease 
to  reign  in  S|)ain.  The  Prince,  in  this  extremity, 
evinced  great  fn niness,  and  refused  to  submit; 
whereupon  the  abdicated  monarch,  and  his  con- 
sort, were  brought  to  Bayonne,  and  on  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  release  of  the  Favourite,  warndy 
united  in  aiding  the  ruin  of  their  son  and  tlie 
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flownt'al  ol"  their  tamily.  Icidinaiid,  a  cajUivc 
in  a  iV)ivii»n  comitiy,  stiujinatisi-d  as  illr<4;itiinatc 
by  his  mother;  viliiicd  and  threatened  by  ins 
^father,  and  withont  hope  of  escape,  was  at 
length  compelled  to  restore  the  crown  to  Charles, 
who  innnediately,  INlay  .'ith,  made  a  cession  of  it 
to  Bnonaparte,  and,  to  ensnre  the  qnict  transfer 
of  his  sn])jects,  (lelei»;ate(l  the  powers  of  Lieu- 
tenant of  his  Kino'doni  to  Marshal  Murat; 
commanding  the  Conncil  of  Ciovcrnment,  the 
Captains-General  of  Provinces,  and  all  minor 
authorities,  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders. 

The  other  members  of  the  royal  family  sub- 
sequently acceding  to  the  act  of  renunciation, 
Buonaparte,  on  the  5th  of  June,  sanctioned  by 
the  approval  of  a  mock  assembly  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  state,  consisting  merely  of  a 
few  grandees  whom  he  had  drawn  together  at 
Bayonne,  conferred  the  crown  on  his  brother 
Joseph;  who  two  years  previously  had,  by  less 
unworthy  means,  displaced  another  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  Naples.  The 
principal  victims  of  his  superior  cunning  then 
vanished  from  the  scene :  Charles  was  sent  into 
banishment  on  an  inadequate  and  ill-paid  pen- 
sion, and  Ferdinand  was  closely  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Valency.  Whilst  a  sentiment  of  pity 
is  bestowed  on  the  fate  of  the  misguided  father 
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and  the  credulous  son,  every  one  must  rejoice 
that  the  traitor  Godoy  met  with  his  full  share  of 
disappointment  and  humiliation, — the  promised 
sceptre  vanished  from  his  grasp,  and  his  enor- 
mous and  ill-acquired  \vealth  was  confiscated  in 
support  of  the  cause  he  had  endeavoured  to 
betray. 

The  Spaniards,  though  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  the  meditated  perfidy,  Avere  dissatisfied  and 
alarmed  at  the  departure  of  the  royal  family, 
indignant  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
French  commanders,  and  irritated  at  the  grow^- 
ini^:  insolence  of  the  soldierv-  Delivered  over  to 
oppression  by  the  government,  and  deserted  by 
the  nobles,  they  felt  themselves  betrayed,  and 
that  personal  exertion  alone  could  bring  them 
relief.  These  feelings,  worked  upon  by  a  thou- 
sand sinister  rumours,  repeated  and  believed 
Avithout  examination,  produced  a  general  agita- 
tion, which  threatened,  on  the  slightest  incident, 
to  break  into  open  insurrection. 

The  second  of  May  produced  an  explosion  at 
Madrid.  Buonaparte,  not  considering  his  usur- 
pation com.plete,  whilst  any  member  of  the  royal 
family  remained  without  his  grasp,  onlered  the 
Queen  of  Etruria,  daughter  of  Charles  I\'.  and 
her  infant  son,  to  be  conveyed  to  iMance.  At 
the  moment  of  their  departure  from  tb.e  palace, 
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tlic  Ji.s^italc(l  iVcliiiL!,s  ol  those  round  the  carriage 
iiuhiceil  them  to  impede  its  })rot>-ress,  and  to  in- 
sult the  French  oilicer  in  charge  of  the  escort. 
Murat,  to  enforce  his  authority,  ordered  up  a 
body  of  troops, .to  lire  on  and  disperse  tlie  actors; 
which  commands  were  too  reathly  and  successful- 
ly executed,  and  nundxMs  were  killed  or  maimed. 
A  knowledge  of  this  outrage  spread  in  a  moment 
all  over  JNIadrid,  and  the  entire  population  poured 
into  the  streets,  armed  with  whatever  weapons 
they  could  lind,  to  avenge  their  slaughtered 
countrymen.  JMurat,  who  considered  the  op- 
portunity favourable  to  strike  a  lesson  of  awe, 
and  by  a  terrible  example  to  crusb  in  tbe  bud  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  peojjle,  instantly  brought  up 
ten  thousand  troops,  with  artillery ;  and  for  two 
hours,  whilst  a  pretext  of  resistance  could  be 
found,  carried  destruction  through  every  quarter 
of  the  town;  and  the  same  evening  executed,  by 
sentence  of  a  French  commission,  all  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into 
his  power.  Thus  bled  or  perished  fifteen  hundred 
Spanish  citizens,  victims  to  an  experiment  of  the 
effects  of  military  coercion,  in  procuring  the 
quiet  submission  of  a  nation  to  a  change  of 
rulers. 

These  severities  effectually  banished  resistance 
from  the  capital;  and  the  causes  which  gave 
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rise  to  them  being  misrepresented  in  various 
addresses  to  their  countrymen  by  the  council  of 
government  and  by  the  priesthood,  they  pro- 
duced no  other  sensation  in  the  provinces,  than 
silent  and  deadly  hatred  of  allies,  whose  pre- 
sence had  occasioned  such  proceedings.  A  pro- 
clamation issued  on  the  20th  May,  formally  to 
announce  that  Charles  and  Ferdinand  had  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  Buonaparte,  first  raised  a 
suspicion  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula 
was  the  object  of  the  passing  scene;  and  when 
shortly  afterwards  two  corps,  under  Dupont  and 
Moncey,  marched  on  Cadiz  and  Valencia,  to 
secure  the  submission  of  those  important  places, 
the  Spaniards  fully  perceived  their  danger. 
Then  the  views  of  INIurat,  in  carrying  to  such 
an  extreme  the  outrageous  massacre  of  Madrid, 
became  evident,  and  produced  an  universal 
abhorrence  of  its  perpetrators.  A  burst  of  ge- 
neral indignation,  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
resistance,  spread  throughout  the  whole  Penin- 
sula ;  each  province  flew  to  arms,  established  a 
local  government,  and  without  calculating  its 
own  strength  or  that  of  the  intruders,  boldly 
declared  against  the  Usurper.  Few  excesses 
attended  these  spontaneous  movements,  except 
at  Valencia,  where  the  French  residents  were 
indiscriminately  put  to  death;  everywhere  else 
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a  .spirit  of  moderalioii  aiui  onkn'  w  :is  upheld  and 
eucouragcd  by  clociucnt  pioclamalioiis,  incol- 
catiii<i;  tho  purest  doctrines  of  liberty,  wiiiUt 
they  cherished  and  matured  the  sudden  blaze  of 
active  patriotism.  The  Junta  of  Seville  took  the 
lead  in  these  proceechngs;  but  tlic  fiist  com- 
munication made  to  England,  was  by  deputies 
from  the  Asturias.  So  soon  as  they  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  their  determi- 
nation to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  aggressions  of 
Buonaparte,  friendship  and  alliance  were  estab- 
Hshed  between  the  two  nations,  without  dis- 
cussion of  terms;  and  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing  supplied  with  a  liberality  only  bounded 
by  the  w^ishes  of  the  Patriots.  On  their  part, 
considerable  energy  was  manifested.  The  corps 
under  Dupont,  marching  on  Cadiz,  had  all  its 
supplies  withheld,  and  its  progress  was  by  every 
expedient  retarded,  w  hilst  the  regular  troops  in 
Andalusia  were  collecting  at  Seville,  under  Ge- 
nerals Castanos  and  Reding,  to  give  it  battle. 
Dupont  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Cordova  on  the  7th  June,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, which  he  made  a  pretext  for  pillaging  the 
town:  then  ascertaining  the  preparations  made 
to  oppose  his  further  advance,  he  retired  to  An- 
dujar,  and  fortified  a  position  on  the  right  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  intending  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
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reinforcements  from  Madrid,  to  meet  which  he 
detached  6000  men  under  General  Wedel,  to- 
wards the  Sierra  Morena.  Thus  situated,  he  re- 
mained for  sixteen  days,  constantly  harassed  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  depriving 
him  of  every  supply.  Dupont  then  fell  back  on 
Baylcn,  to  rejoin  Wedel's  force  ;  but  Reding 
skilfully  interposed  his  army,  which  rendering 
the  situation  of  the  French  desperate,  they  at- 
tempted on  the  21st  July  to  carve  their  liberation 
with  the  sword.  After  some  success,  being  re- 
pulsed at  all  points,  ^^'ith  the  loss  of  between  2 
and  3000  of  their  numbers,  the  remainder  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  and  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war.  In  the  agreement  was  included  the  de- 
tachment under  Wedel,  on  the  more  favourable 
condition  of  being  sent  to  France;  making  the 
total  number  of  captives  14,000. 

Previously  to  this  encouraging  success,  the 
populace  of  (]adiz,  impatient  at  the  temporizing 
conduct  of  Solano,  the  Governor,  had  risen  and 
put  him  to  death.  Cieneral  Morla,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  connnand,  organized  with  much 
promptitude  a  system  of  defence,  and  opening  a 
lire  on  five  French  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate 
lying  in  the  harbour,  of  which  a  British  squadron 
precluded  ihe  escape,  ol)liged  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.      Impartial  truth  recjuires  it  to  be 
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added,  tluit  the  Jimt;iof  Seville  sullied  the  lustic 
of  these  hrilliaiit  achievements,  hy  a  ijieuch  of 
the  capitulation  granted  to  Wedcfs  eoips  at 
P;iiv  len  :  on  its  arrival  for  eniharkation  at  Cadi/, 
it  was  by  their  orders  detained,  and  men  and 
olficers  placed  in  close  conlinenient,  where  a 
huge  proportion  of  them  miserably  perished. 

IMoncey's  corps  against  Valencia  totally  failed 
in  its  object :  it  sat  down  before  the  town  ou 
the  28th  June,  and  attempted  to  frighten  the 
inhabitants  into  submission  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery ;  which  failing  in  effect, 
and  an  army  under  General  Caro  making  partial 
attacks  on  its  rear,  and  cutting  off  all  its  com- 
munications, Moncey  hastily  retired  on  Madrid, 
sustaining  some  loss  on  his  march. 

In  the  north,  fortune  w^as  less  propitious  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  borders  of  Leon  they 
received  a  severe  check.  Very  early  in  the  con- 
test, by  great  exertions,  an  army  of  30,000  men 
was  formed  from  the  levies  of  Gallicia,  and  those 
of  the  western  provinces,  the  command  of  which 
%vas  entrusted  to  General  Cuesta,  wdio  consult- 
ing merely  his  own  courage,  and  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  imprudently  hazarded  the  issue  of  a 
general  action  with  a  select  French  corps  under 
Marshal  Bessi^res,  at  JMedina  del  Rio-Seco,  on 
the  14th  July,     Some  rapid  cavalry  manoeuvres 
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threw  the  younc^  Spanish  troops  into  confusion, 
of  which  the  infantry  profited,  to  advance  and 
gain  a  complete  victory  ;  one  division  alone, 
under  General  Blake,  preserving  a  degree  of 
order,  and  covering  the  retreat  to  Benevente. 
There  the  army  was  quickly  re-organized,  and 
Cuesta,  not  rendered  more  prudent  by  defeat, 
was  again  in  march  to  court  a  similar  or  worse 
fate ;  when  Joseph  Buonaparte,  alarmed  at  his 
movements,  and  at  the  great  loss  the  French  had 
already  sustained,  withdrew  from  Madrid  on  the 
1st  August,  after  ten  days'  residence,  and  fixed 
his  court  at  Vittoria.  At  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  his  troops  in  detail, 
alreadv  reduced  to  47,000  men,  he  caused  them 
to  retire  into  cantonments  behind  the  Ebro ; 
where,  united  in  a  body,  they  bade  defiance  to 
any  attack  in  front,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
find  every  extraneous  exertion  end  in  defeat  and 
disgrace. 

At  Zaragossa,  an  unfortified  town  on  the 
Ebro,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  security 
of  their  new  cantonments,  a  few  ill-disciplined 
troops  under  General  Palafox,  enabled  the  citi- 
zens to  make  a  most  obstinate  defence  of  sixty- 
three  days.  J1ic  French  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  when,  to  use  the  lan- 
truaire  of  their  own  bulletin,  ''  n\uch  obstinate 
fighting  occurred;    which  lusted  several  days; 
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and  after  i'oiutrcu  iortificd  convents,  threc- 
fonrtlis  of  the  city,  the  arsenal,  and  all  llic 
iTlno;azines  were  in  their  possession,"'  they  were 
ohh<>vd,  on  tlie  llth  Aiii^nst,  disirracefnlly  to 
with(lra\r. 

Gcrona  likewise  opposed  a  snccessful  resis- 
tance to  their  efforts.  After  honibardintj^  the 
place  for  a  fortnight,  and  beino-  twice  repulsed 
in  attempts  to  carry  an  outwork  by  storm, 
General  Duliesmc  was  obliged  to  decamp,  suf- 
fering severely  from  petty  attacks,  on  his  re- 
treat to  Barcelona,  which  place  the  Catalans 
immediately  blockaded. 

In  other  minor  affairs,  though  not  invariably 
successful,  the  Patriots  displayed  a  similar  de- 
gree of  spirit  and  enterprize ;  and  whilst  they 
were  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  confi- 
dence spread  over  their  own.  In  the  exultation 
of  the  moment,  the  complete  defeat  which 
the  army  under  Cuesta  had  sustained,  from  a 
very  inferior  French  force,  in  the  only  general 
action  yet 'fought,  was  glossed  over  as  merely 
the  effects  of  a  superior  cavalry  acting  in  a  level 
and  open  country  against  young  troops.  The 
ability  of  the  new  levies  to  contend  with  the 
French  in  the  mountainous  districts,  was  not 
the  iliore  doubted ;  and  those  most  moderate  in 
their  expectations,  confined  their  washes  to  the 
intermixture   of   a   greater   proportion   of  old 
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soldiers.  These  were  most  opportunely  supplied, 
by  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Romana,  who,  with  16,000  Spanish  veterans, 
had  been  removed  to  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Baltic  previously  to  the  war,  by  the  precau- 
tionary policy  of  Buonaparte.  On  being  made 
acquainted  by  the  British  Admiral  in  those 
seas,  Avith  the  events  passing  in  his  native 
country,  he  planned  an  attempt  to  liberate  his 
army ;  and  by  stolen  marches  of  unequalled 
length  and  celerity  deceiving  the  vigilance  of 
Beiiiadotte,  the  French  commander,  brought  in 
safety  nine  thousand  of  his  men  to  Nyborg, 
Langeland,  &c.  from  whence  transports  con- 
veyed them  to  St.  Andero,  where  they  landetl 
on  the  30th  Septcml>er. 

Thus,  the  month  of  August  closed  on  a  suc- 
cession of  events,  with  one  exception,  encou- 
raging to  the  hopes  of  the  Patriots ;  and  with 
such  general  good  will,  and  such  abundant 
materials,  only  a  little  arrangement  seemed  to 
be  required  to  organize  armies  worthy  of  the 
cause,  both  in  magnitude  and  zeal ;  and  as  no 
rumours  were  yet  heard  of  reinforcements  ar- 
riving to  the  French,  every  one  confidently 
looked  forward  to  the  instalment  of  a  suj)rcme 
government,  (arranged  to  meet  at  Madrid,  and 
to  be  composed  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  seventeen  provincial  Juntas,)  for  the  signal 
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ot    «'i  general    inovcincut,     whicli    should    in  a 
inoiucnt  annihilate  tlie  intruders. 

In  Portugal  likewise,   at  this  period,  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  the  French  liad  widely  spread. 
The  a)nduct  of  Junot  was  at  lirst  temperate, 
and  the  aihninistration  was  carried  on  with  the 
customaiy  forms,   till  measures  were  completed 
for  detaching  the  best  of  the  native  troops  into 
France,  disbanding  the  remainder,  and  disarm* 
ing  the   population :    then  despising  all  oppo- 
sition, Junot  laid  aside  deceit,  and  in  the  name 
of  his  master  declared  on  the   1st  of  February, 
1808,  that  the  House  of  Braganza  had  ceased 
to  reign.     So  violent  a  change,   abruptly   an- 
nounced to  a  nation   blindly  loyal,  could  not 
fail    to    produce    considerable    uneasiness   and 
apprehension;   and  soon  after,  when,  from  the 
hostile  movements  in  Spain,   it  became  neces- 
sary to  disarm  the  Spanish  contingent,  *  and  the 
force  of  the  intruders  was  thereby  diminished, 
the  public  discontent  broke  out  into  open  resis- 
tance.    Oporto  first  declared  itself.     The  citi- 
zens, in  the  middle  of  June,   overpowered  the 

*  This  measure  was  judiciously  executed.  The  different 
battalions  having  been  embarked  on  the  Tagus  under  pretence 
of  a  military  movement,  were  brought  under  the  guns  of  the 
men  of  war,  when  resistance  became  vain,  and  they  were 
without  a  struggle  conveyed  on  boar4  hulks  which  had  been 
prepared  for  their  reception. 
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garrison,  and  a  body  of  armed  peasantry  re- 
pulsed with  loss  a  French  detachment  which 
crossed  the  Douro  to  avenge  their  countrymen  ;^ 
on  which  a  general  rising  in  the  north  tbl lowed, 
and  a  Provisional  Government,  in  the  name  of 
the  lawful  sovereign,  was  established  at  Oporto, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Bishop.  Nearly  at 
the  same  moment,  the  tlame  burst  forth  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom  :  in  Algarve 
the  royal  standard  was  displayed,  and  the 
French  expelled.  Junot,  alarmed  at  these 
symptoms  of  general  discontent,  and  not  having 
a  force  to  keep  in  subjection  the  entire  popu- 
lation, endeavoured  to  divide  opinions,  and  gain 
time  by  conciliatory  measures.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  Portugueze  were  no  longer  to  be 
deceived  by  promises,  and  that  partial  risings 
were  becoming  general,  he  decreed,  that  what- 
soever town  or  village  should  oppose  the  French 
troops,  should  be  given  up  to  pillage,  the  in- 
habitants ])ut  to  the  sword,  and  the  houses 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  further,  that  all 
individuals  found  with  arms  in  their  hands 
under  any  circumstances,  should  be  instantly 
shot.  These  threats  were  enforced  with  a  ter- 
rible severity  at  Leyria  by  General  Margaron ; 
but  the  name  immortalized  as  the  most  active 
agent  of  these  atrocities,  is  that  of  Loison. 
The  citizens   of  Evora   and    (luarda  will  ever 
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hold   it  ill   rcnicinbiiincc.     At  tlir  lonncr  place 
t lie  means  of  (Icl'encc  were  ()ri»;anize(l  l)y  (ieiieral 
Lcitc,  with  a  boily  of  Spanish  troops,  and  con- 
sequently  the   resistance    was  rci;'ular    warfare, 
rather    than    a    p()|)ular   cominotion ;    notwith- 
stiinding  which,   Loison,   on  its  capture  on  the 
29tli  July,   delivered  it  over  to  pillage,   rather 
encouraging   than  repressing  the   atrocities    of 
the  soldiery.     Those  spared,  still  shudder  whilst 
they  relate   the  deliberate  and  sportive  cruelty 
with  which,  for  a  whole  day  that  unrestrained 
licentiousness  prevailed,  multitudes  of  women 
and  children,  but,  above  all,  priests,  were  drawn 
from  their  places  of  refuge,  and  either  ill-treated 
or  destroyed.     Creditable  witnesses  assert  that 
several    thousand    individuals    were    killed   or 
maimed     during     the    massacre.      At    Guarda 
twelve    hundred  dead  were  numbered  on   the 
ground.     Of  the  excesses  at  Atalaya,  another 
scene  of  Loison's  exploits,    the   particulars   are 
unknown ;    as    the  inhabitants    being    few,    it 
is   understood    that    mercy    was    extended  to 
none  to  perpetuate  the  incidents.     Similar  se- 
verities were  practised  at  other  places;  exces- 
sive contributions  were  enforced  with  rigour, 
and  inability  to  pay  made  the  pretext  for  un- 
limited plunder.      These   and   other   vexations 
gave  consistency   to  the   popular  movements; 
and  whilst  General  Friere  endeavoured  to  or- 
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p;*anize  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  a  nu- 
iiierous  unrlisciphned  hand,  under  the  Count 
of  Castro-marino,  overran  all  Alcmtejo.  Tlie 
country  occupied  by  the  French  was  conse- 
quently circumscribed  on  every  side ;  but  they 
retained  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Almeida, 
Elvas  and  Pcniche,  and  of  various  scattered 
posts,  as  Setubal,  Palmela,  Saint  Julien»  the 
Bugio,  Sec.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Por- 
tugal when  the  Ihitish  came  to  her  aid. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements,  the  liberation  of  Portugal 
had  been  considered  by  the  English  Cabinet  as 
the  primary  step  towards  the  independence  of 
the  Peninsula;  and  the  Spanish  authorities  fully 
concurring  in  their  opinion,  a  force  of  9)000 
men,  which  had  been  embarked  at  Cork  for  a 
distant  service,  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
tlie  coast  of  Portugal,  there  to  form  a  junction 
with  5,000  men  afloat  at  Gibraltar,  under 
Major-General  S|)encer;  and  then,  at  the  judg- 
ment of  Sir  Arthur,  to  undertake  such  opera- 
tions as  should  best  tend  to  liberate  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  arrangements  were  made  for 
other  corps,  amounting  to  1 8,(X)0  men,  to  fol- 
low under  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  John 
Moore,  his  senior  officers  :  tlie  whole  to  be  com- 
manded by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  ordered  for 
that  purpose  fron)  Gibraltar. 
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The  force  iVoin   Cork  ciiscmbarkccl   in  Mon- 
de^ liay  on  the  6th  Aii«>;ust,  iiiul   was  joined 
two  (lays  afterwards  l)y  the  (hvision  under  Sir 
Hrcnt  Spciieer,  makini>;  an   army  of  14,0(K)  in- 
fantry and  2(){)  eavahy  ;  with  which  Sir  Artliur 
Wellesley    advanced    towards    Lisbon,    on    the 
10th  August.     At  Leyria,  a  body  of  6000  Por- 
tugucze  troops  from  Oporto  joined,  ])ut  coukl 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment with  the  British,  unless  suppHed  by  them 
-with  daily   rations,  which    was    impracticable. 
Not  shaken  in  his  resolution  by  this  discourag- 
ing circumstance,    Sir   Arthur    continued    his 
march  unsupported  by  more  than  1600  of  the 
•natives;    and  at   Roli^a,    on   the    17th,   drove 
before   him   a   corps    of   3000    French    under 
General    Laborde.      Immediately    on    quitting 
the  village,  the  main  road  passes  over  a  range 
of  heights,  the  front  of  w  hich  commencing  on 
the  right  of   the  road,  and  extending   far   to 
the  left,  is  perfectly  precipitous,  a  few  narrow 
difficult  tracks  alone   communicating   over  it. 
General  Laborde  halted  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  looking  down  upon   the  British  in  the 
plain  beneath.     To  dislodge  him  without  the 
loss  which  would  certainly  attend  an  attack  in 
front,  General  Ferguson,  with  3000  men,  w^as 
directed  to  turn  his  right,    and  a  Portugueze 
corps  of  1200  men   was  directed  to  penetrate 
to  his  rear  by  a  wide  movement  on  his  left; 
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columns  under  INIajor-Generals  Hill,  Crauford, 
Nightingall,  and  Fane,  being  in  the  mean  while 
assembled  in  the  plain  to  rush  up  the  passes  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  shaken.  Either  the  march 
of  the  flanking  corps  occupied  a  longer  time 
than  was  calculated,  or  the  attack  in  front  was 
made  earlier  than  intended,  as  the  passes  were 
forced  before  the  enemy  discovered  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  his  rear.  The  9th  and 
29th  regiments  first  formed  upon  the  summit : 
General  Laborde  made  three  desperate  but  un- 
successful efltbrts  to  dislodge  them,  when  the 
other  troops  coming  up,  he  hastily  retired  on 
Torres  Vedras,  being  unable,  notwithstanding  a 
superiority  of  cavalry,  to  carry  off  his  artillery. 
From  the  very  great  strength  of  the  ground, 
this  success  cost  the  victors  nearly  400  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Sir  Arthur  did  not  pursue  the  retreating  force 
on  a  road  which  would  have  led  him  distant 
from  the  sea;  but  moved  to  his  right  to  o])en  a 
communication  with  the  fleet,  and  cover  the 
Janding  of  the  expected  reinforcements  from 
England;  and  on  the  20th  occupied  Vimiero, 
near  to  which  4000  men  under  jNIajor-Cieneral 
Anstruther  disembarked  and  united  with  his 
force. 

Vimiero  stands  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  a  val- 
ley, at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  considerable 
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lu'iiifht,  wliicli  cxteiuls  westward  to  the  sea;  and 
oil  tjie  ()j)|)()site  side  ol*  the  valley  to  the  east- 
ward, are  other  heights,  over  whieh  j)ai)Ses  the 
comnumieatiou  to  Lourinha.  la  advance  of 
the  town  is  a  plateau  or  table  hill  more  elevated 
than  the  oround  in  its  ininiediate  front;  but 
Avhieli  is  conij)Ietely  looked  down  u|)on  from 
the  heights  on  its  ri<;'ht  and  left.  The  anny 
having-  halted  at  Viniiero  for  one  night  only, 
and  not  expecting  to  be  attacked,  was  disposed 
as  most  convenient  to  the  troops.  Six  brigades 
occupied  the  height  to  the  westward  of  the 
town;  one  battalion,  with  some  light  troops, 
were  posted  on  the  plateau  ;  the  cavalry  and 
reserve  artillery  were  in  the  valley,  and  on  the 
hills  to  the  eastward  were  merely  piquets  of 
ohservation. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  strong 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were  observed  moving  on 
the  road  of  Lourinha,  shewing  an  evident  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  left  of  the  British,  to 
meet  which  the  brigades  of  Generals  Ferguson, 
Nightingall,  Acland,  and  Bowes  were  succes- 
sively moved  across  the  valley,  from  the  hill  on 
the  westward,  to  the  hills  on  the  eastward  of 
Vimiero;  the  force  on  the  plateau  was  aug- 
mented, and  the  remaining  brigades  were  moved 
nearer  to  its  support.  Then  in  line  of  battle 
the  right  was  near  the  sea,  but  screened  from  a 
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view  of  it  by  intervening;  hei<»;hts ;  tl\e  centre 
was  posted  on  the  rising  ground  in  front  of  the 
town,  and  the  left  on  the  hills  to  the  eastward. 
The  action  commenced  by  the  advance  of  a 
heavy  close  column  against  the  centre:  exposed 
to   a   destructive   fire   of   artillery    it    steadily 
approached   within  a   few   paces  of  the  50th 
regiment  formed  in  line,  which  received  it  with 
a  volley,  and  instantly  rushing  to  the  charge 
threw  it  into  the  utmost  confusion  ;  whilst  Ge- 
neral Acland's  brigade,    which   was    in   march 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  attacked  it  in  flank ; 
the-cavalry  completed  its  rout,  and  seven  pieces 
of  artillery  remained  in  the  valley.     The  attack 
on  the  Lourinha  road  was  nearly  simultaneous 
with  that  of  tl^  centre :    the  French  advanced 
with    imposing    boldness,    but    were    checked 
by  the   steadiness  of  General   Ferguson's  bri- 
gade, which  was  in  first  line,  till  the   arrival 
of   the    other    brigades ;    when   after   a    sharp 
contest  they  were  driven   back  with  the  loss  of 
many  men  and  six  guns.     Thus  21   pieces  of 
artillery  remained  on   the  field,  though  the  de- 
feated force  had  a  superiority  of  five  times  the 
number  of  cavalry  :  their  loss  in  men  was  like- 
wise very    considerable.     Tliat  of  the    British 
was  under  7W,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

This  was   a  grand   effort  made   by  I\farshal 
Junot,  with  nearly  all  the  disposable  force  he 
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could  collect,  about  12,000  iiiiiiiitry,  and  1,Q00 
cavalry.  Alter  the  action  he  halted  in  the  dc- 
liles  of  Torres  Vedras,  causing  it  to  he  proclaim- 
ed at  Lisbon,  that  he  had  obtained  the  ^nost 
splendid  success,  hoping  by  the  deception,  to 
calm  the  extreme  agitation  of  tlie  po])ulace,  and 
to  repress  open  hostility,  whilst  he  macfc  an  en- 
deavour, by  negociation,  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  perilous  situation  in  wliich  his  defeat 
had  placed  him. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  landed  during  the  action, 
but  did  not  assume  the  command  till  the  French 
were  repulsed ;  then,  as  he  judged  that  a  for- 
ward movement  would  be  productive  of  no  re- 
sults, from  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  he  decided  that  the  troops  should  con- 
tinue on  the  field.  There  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
found  them  the  following  morning  on  his  land- 
ing; and  a  few  hours  subsequently  a  French 
oliicer  presented  himself  at  the  outposts,  com- 
missioned by  Junot  to  negociate  with  the  victors, 
a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 
the  French  army.  Being  admitted  to  treat,  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  arranged,  and  a 
provisional  agreement  signed,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  French  army  should  not,  in 
any  case,  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war;  that 
all  the  individuals  composing  it  should  be  trans- 
ported to  France,  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
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and  all  their  private  property,  from  w  hich  no- 
tliiiig  sliouid  be  excepted.  Emboldened  by  the 
concession  of  these  favonrable  preliminaries, 
Junot  temporised,  and  stained  a  week  in  de- 
bating the  definitive  articles.  During  this  time, 
the  expected  reinforcements  under  Sir  J.  Moore 
were  disembarked,  increasing  the  British  force 
to  32,000  men:  yet  with  a  good  faith  creditable 
to  his  country,  Sir  H.  Dalrymple  ratified  the 
definitive  convention  on  the  stipulated  basis ; 
and  in  conformity  thereto,  124,000  men,  with 
their  arms,  baggage  and  artillery,  were  conveyed 
in  transports  to  the  ports  between  Rochefort 
and  L'Orient,  and  unconditionally  disembarked.* 
The  Generals,  and  the  constituted  authorities 
of  Portugal,  protested  in  the  most  solemn  and 
forcible  manner  against  the  neglect  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  countrymen,  manifested  by  va- 
rious articles  of  the  treaty;  and  the  indignation 
of  the  populace  of  Lisbon,  at  seeing  their  ojv 
pressors  embark  laden  with  the  pillage  of  their 
churches,  and  carrying  off  in  safety  the  fruits 
of  their  rapine  and  extortion,  could  only  be  re- 
])resscd  by  the  interposition  of  a  British  force. 

♦  Dy  a  modification  of  the  original  agreement  made  at  the 
instigation  of  Admiral  bir  C.  Cotton,  eight  Uussian  sail  of  lUc 
line  were  taken  possession  of  to  remain  in  England  during  the 
war;  the  crews  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  convention,  and 
being  sent  to  Russia.     See  Convention  in  full,  Appcndi.x  B. 
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111  Kii^iaiuKas  well  as  in  Port iio;al,  the  ('onvcn- 
tioii  was  gcMU'ially  dcprcratiul ;  and  the  dissatis- 
faction t'flt  hy  I  ho  iijovcrnmcnt  led  to  an  invcsti- 
sijation  of  its  nierits,  hy  a  court  of  general  offi- 
cers; from  the  proceedings  of  which,  and  tiie 
expOrience  of  suhseqitcnt  campaigns,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  interests  of  the  Peninsula 
were  consulted,  hy  entering  on  a  treaty  for  the 
liberation  of  l\>rtugal;  and  that  the  convention 
of  Cintra  would  have  been  highly  advantageous 
to  the  Patriots'  cause,  had  such  conditions  been 
imposed  by  the  victors,  as  their  advantageous 
position  rendered  equitable,  and  would  doubtless 
have  commanded. 

To  revert  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  enthu- 
siastic movements  of  the  people  were  not  at- 
tended with  those  permanently  great  results 
which  had  been  so  sangninely  anticipated.  In- 
numerable volunteers  continued  every  where  to 
enrol  themselves,  and  each  province  completed 
a  considerable  army  ;  but  as  the  different  Juntas 
appointed  the  olhcers,  and  tenaciously  retained 
the  command  of  their  respective  levies,  no  ge- 
neral system  w  as  foUow^ed  ;  and  the  interests  of 
a  gallant  and  zealous  people  were  sacrificed  to 
petty  jealousies,  and  the  incompetency  of  local 
governors.  The  exertions  of  the  commonalty 
merited  a  better  fate,  as  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culation will  shew  that  in  the  short  space  of 
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four  months,  1 70,000  comlmtants  marched  against 
the  enemy ;  and  when  the  numher  of  recruits 
spread  over  the  different  provinces  is  taken  into 
the  account,  it  will  be  found  that  upwards  of 
200,000  individuals  in  that  period  voluntarily 
enrolled  themselves ;  a  force  amply  sutlicient  to 
have  secured  the  independence  of  Spain,  had  it 
been  rendered  effective  by  proper  equipments 
and  organization.  So  different  however  was  the 
case,  that  at  no  period  w^ere  more  than  50,000 
men  fully  clothe<:l  and  equipped,  and  when 
formed  into  armies  they  wanted  every  compo- 
nent part;  having  neither  generals  nor  staff  of 
experience,  neither  conmiissariat  nor  stores,  sur- 
geons nor  medicines ;  being  a  mere  body  of  in- 
fantry, with  a  disproportionately  small  artillery, 
and  few  cavalry  ;  or  rather,  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals urged  forward  by  the  best  and  most  pa- 
triotic motives,  but  utterly  incapable  of  acting 
together  as  a  machine. 

This  ill-organized  condition  of  the  Spanish 
forces  arose  chiefly  from  the  luition  being  ne- 
cessitated to  make  a  j)rc)digious  ef!brt  at  a  time 
when  her  military  establishments  were,  from 
long  conthuied  neglect,  and  the  previous  subtle 
policy  of  France,  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation  aiul  nullity;  giving  no  foundation 
on  wliich  to  rear  her  overstrained  exertions.  It 
also  paitly  aiosc  from  the  too  great  ardour  and 
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j)ivci})itancy  of  the  Spaniards  tlioinsclvcs.  At 
the  coinnu'nceniont  of  the  war,  the  ditUrent 
provincial  levies,  w  hen  only  half  clothed  anci 
disciplined,  were  hurried  forward  by  their  re- 
spective generals,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
being  too  late  to  participate  in  the  hononr  of 
expelling  the  enemy;  and  on  approaching  the 
scene  of  action,  each  finding  himself  nncqual 
singly  to  connnence  the  struggle,  and  objecting 
to  combine  for  that  purpose  with  a  superior  of 
another  province,  the  whole  became  paralyzed. 
The  ofHcers,  too  confident  and  too  uninstructed 
to  perceive  the  advantage  of  withdrawing,  and 
perfecting  the  drill  and  discipline  of  their  men, 
permitted  this  invaluable  opportunity  for  im- 
provement to  escape  ;  and  the  different  corps  re- 
mained in  perfect  inaction  for  two  months,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  and  rain  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  bordering  on  Arragon  and  Biscay,  to 
which,  from  the  deficiency  of  cavalry,  they  were 
obliged  to  ascend  for  security.  As  no  money 
could  be  obtained  to  purcbase  supplies,  nor  any 
authority  existed  to  enforce  requisitions,  neither 
magazines  nor  hospitals  could  be  formed  ;  and 
the  young  troops  w^ere  fast  wearing  down  with 
disease  and  hunger,  and  their  constancy  and 
their  ardour  undergoing  a  severe  trial,  previously 
to  the  hour  of  exertion.     Thus  passed  away  the 
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latter  end  of  August  and  the  whole  of  Scptein- 
ber;  at  which  period  the  Supreme  Government 
was  installed,  and  assumed  the  chief  direction 
of  afl'airs.     'J  he  majority  of  the  deputies  were 
men  of  approved  integrity,  and  some  of  them 
highly  distinguished  for  talents  and  patriotism  : 
they   chose  for  their  president   the  old   Count 
Florida  Blanca,  whose  rigid  and  unbending  prin- 
ciples rendering  him  obnoxious  to  the  favourite 
Godoy  had  caused  him  to  reside,  for  some  years 
previously,  on  his  estate,  an  exile  from  the  Court : 
much,  therefore,  was  expected  from  the  wisdom 
of  their  measures,  as  well  as  from  the  influence 
of  their   controlling  authority.      It  was   soon, 
however,  discovered,  that  an  assembly  of  thirty 
four  persons  was  rather  a  deliberative  than  an 
executive  power;  and   that  the  central  Junta 
inherited  all  the  defects  of  the  provincial  as- 
scmblies,  without  their  local  influence.      Its  au- 
thority   being    undefmcd,    and    its    supremacy 
viewed   with   jealousy  by  the  other  Juntas,  its 
rule   was   altogether  too   feeble  for  the  crisis. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have 
established  any  government  equal  to  the  task  of 
uniting  and  directing  the  efforts  of  the  country 
to  a  speedy  termination  ol*  the  contest;  as  the 
very  feelings  and   peculiarities  of  the   people^ 
whir-li  Irfl   the'ii  tn  brnve  the  pow  er  of  I'ranec, 
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were  almost  an  insii|)C'nil)lc  l)ai  to  tlu  ir  readily 
ovcrcominLC  it. 

Every  Sj)aniar(l,  even  the  most  enli<i;htei;c(l, 
from  a  too  exalted  oj)inion  ot*  his  own  in^portance 
hulividually,  and  ot"  tiie  pre-emineiit  valour  ot' 
liis  eonntrymen,  regards  all  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly his  enemies,  with  utter  contem|)t.  This 
self-sutiicieney  is  a<>i>ravatcd  by  a  blind  confi- 
deuce  ot*  success,  arising  from  an  habitual  exag- 
geration in  writing  and  speaking  on  the  national 
interests,  in  which  they  all  indulge.  Inflated 
accounts  bear  with  them  the  simplicity  of  truth; 
and  by  an  incredible  facility  of  belief,  wliich 
pervades  all  classes,  their  hyperboles  deceive 
each  other,  and  even  themselves.  As  they  ne- 
ver, therefore,  justly  appreciate  the  danger  which 
threatens,  them,  all  appeal  to  their  apprehensions 
is  vain ;  and  they  are  equally  intractable  to  per- 
suasion or  command.  The  Centaal  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  repressing  the  general  pre- 
sumption, and  attempting  to  shake  the  falla- 
cious confidence  of  the  people,  rather  encou- 
raged both — itself  participating  in  the  weakness 
of  individuals,  and  by  exaggerated  statements 
of  its  force  and  means,  deceiving  its  own  com- 
manders and  its  allies :  thus,  partly  from  inex- 
perience,  partly  from  national  prejudices,  dis- 
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appointing  every  hope  which  had  been  formed 
from  its  rule. 

Unable  to  annul  the  improper  appointments 
of  officers  made  by  the  provincial  Juntas,  it  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  the  evil  of  a  variety  of 
incompetent  chiefs,  by  uniting  several  of  them 
under  the  command  of  one  superior.  This  ar- 
rangement, without  producing  a  single  amend- 
ment of  organization  or  discipline,  added  to  the 
general  confidence;  the  new  levies  thus  jum- 
bled together  being  styled,  and  probably  be- 
lieved to  be,  powerful  armies.  Under  that 
denomination  they  were,  with  a  degree  of  te- 
merity scarcely  to  be  credited,  pushed  into  con- 
tact with  the  French  forces  behind  the  Ebro, 
without  mutual  support,  or  the  slightest  com- 
mon object  in  their  movements,  beyond  an  un- 
digested idea  which  each  commander  possessed, 
of  encompassing  and  making  prisoners  an  enemy 
whose  very  outposts  he  was  unable  to  drive 
back.  Nor  did  these  elevated  hopes  at  all  abate 
on  ascertaining  by  a  dispatch,  intercepted  early 
in  October,  from  the  Governor  of  J^ayonne, 
(naming  the  different  l)attali()ns,  their  numbers, 
and  the  days  appointed  for  their  passage  through 
his  garrison,)  that  72,000  additional  enemies 
would  cross  the  Pyrenees  before  the  middle  of 
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W¥)^t'ml)^'^:  it  ratlior  tciidi'd  to  niL!;c  t()r\v;ir<l 
flu*  (litlvii'ut  gvncrals,  who,  iiistrad  of  iailinjj; 
back  and  coiuxMitratinij;  their  various  armies, 
spread  Tartlier  apart,  and  formed  a  yet  si:reat(M- 
arc,  the  more  surely  to  encircle  tlie  snj)erior 
iuind>ers  opposed  to  them.  The  levies  of  Cial- 
licia,  Astiirias,  Las  Montanas,  &c.  under  Cieneral 
Blake,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  advanced,  sub- 
seciuently  to  this  knowledge,  in  front  of  jjilbao, 
and  formed  a  separate  army  on  the  extreme  left. 
Those  of  Andalusia,  Castille,  &c.  45,000  men^ 
under  General  Castanos,  crossed  the  Ebro  near 
Tudela,  and  occupied  a  position  in  the  centre, 
three  days'  march  distant  from  Blake's;  whilst 
20,000  Arragonese  under  Palafox,  yet  lower 
down  the  rivei,  closed  the  right.  In  second 
line,  covering  Madrid,  but  far  too  distant  to 
support  the  advance,  were  other  separated  bodies 
of  troops  amounting  to  more  than  30,000  men, 
denominated  the  armies  of  reserve  and  of  Estre- 
madura.  The  whole  force  of  Catalonia,  1 8,000  or 
20,000  men,  was  occupied  to  blockade  Figueras 
and  Barcelona ;  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana 
not  having  arrived,  his  aniiy  was  left  in  the  rear 
at  St.  Andero.  Such  were  the  dispositions  made 
to  oppose  the  first  great  effort  of  the  gathering 
storm. 

To  aid  and  give  consistency  to  these  patriotic, 
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tlioiip;h  ill-regulatccl  exertions  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  British  goAernment,  immediately  on  the 
hberation  of  Portugal,  directed  a  force  to  as- 
semble under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Sir  John  jNIoore,  at  Valladolid,  to  be  com- 
posed of  20,000  men  from  the  army  at  Lisbon, 
and  of  l.ijOOO  men  from  England,  to  be  disem- 
barked at  Corunna,  under  Sir  David  Baird.  The 
latter  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  October; 
but  the  force  at  Lisbon  was  not  prepared  to 
move  till  the  end  of  the  same  month.  The  in- 
fantry marched  on  Salamanca,  by  the  direct 
route  throuo'h  Portugal ;  but  from  an  erroneous 
belief,  that  those  roads  were  not  practicable  for 
artillery,  that  arm,  with  the  cavalry  and  a  guard 
of  3,000  infantry,  were  sent  round  by  Badajos  and 
the  Escurial ;  an  arrangement  which  added  150 
miles  to  their  march,  and  created  a  third  division 
of  force,  considerably  retarding  the  period  when 
the  army  might  take  part  in  tlic  impending 
strusrirlc,  which  it  was  expected  would  be  nearly 
balanced  and  obstinately  contested. 

The  character  of  the  war  was  as  yet  ill  un- 
derstood ;  the  friends  of  the  Spaniards  over- 
rating the  importance  of  their  military  exertions, 
and  the  intruders  in  an  ecjual  degree  under- 
valuing the  national  spirit  which  dictated  them. 
France,  previously  to  entering  on  the  contest. 
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M  as  rapidly  allainiinjj  ii  military  .supremacy  om-i 
(he  continent.  Tlu'  adjoining  states  had  eitliei 
l)ocn  ineoij)orated  w  itii  her,  or,  nnder  a  nominal 
independence,  serNed  as  her  ^•assals.  Those  he- 
vond  the  Rhine  had  heeii  united  into  a  confcde- 
ration  equally  suhservieut  to  her  risin<>;  <>reatness. 
The  power  of  Prussia  had  been  broken  and 
enchained ;  that  of  Austria  weakened,  but  not 
subdued;  Russia  was  in  strict  friendship.  Ijuo- 
naparte,  thus  apparently  all-powerful,  despised 
wiiat  he  considered  a  mere  temporary  commo- 
tion ;  but  enraged  at  the  loss  and  disgrace  of 
bis  armies,  and  at  the  appearance  of  the  English 
on  the  continent,  he  prepared  to  make  a  grand 
effort  to  re-instate  Joseph.  Having  taken  80,000 
troops  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  into  his 
pay,  called  out  a  levy  of  160,000  conscripts, 
and  obtained,  in  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  Erfurt,  the  promise  of 
strict  neutrality  in  the  event  of  the  interference 
of  Austria,  he  put  columns  in  movement  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees  from  every  quarter  of  his 
empire;  and  on  the  30th  October  quitted  Paris 
to  place  himself  at  their  head,  not  doubting,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  British,  and  by  a  most 
rapid  termination  of  the  war,  to  add  to  his  per- 
sonal fame,  and  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  arms. 
The  campaign  opened  the  moment  the  first 
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reinforcements  entered  Spain.  The  centre  of 
Blake's  army,  which  had  advanced  beyond 
Zornosa  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  the 
rear  of  Vittoria,  was  briskly  attacked  on  the 
31st  October,  and  after  some  resistance  driven 
tlnough  Bilbao.  The  divisions  on  the  flanks 
being  too  far  distant  to  lend  support,  took  no 
part  in  the  combat,  but  separately  retired.  The 
French  actively  followed  up  their  success, 
and  in  a  succession  of  slight  encounters  at 
Guenas,  Valmaseda,  and  Espinosa,  rendered  the 
d^route  so  complete,  that  on  the  14th  November, 
when  the  Maiquis  de  la  Romana  traversed  the 
district  of  Las  IVIontanas  to  assume  the  com- 
mand, he  met  A\'ith  nothing  but  a  confused, 
half-starved  rabble,  trusting  to  individual  exer- 
tion for  safety  and  support;  and  without  even 
the  semblance  of  a  rear  guard  to  check  their 
pursuers.  On  reaching  the  almost  inaccessible 
vallies  near  Renedo,  where  a  supply  of  food 
could  be  obtained,  the  Marcjuis  halted  the  fugi- 
tive mass  for  some  days;  and  so  far  re-organized 
it,  as  to  form  a  body  of  between  \5  and  20,000 
men,  which  he  led  in  safety  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias  to  the  plentiful  country  round 
Leon, — deeming  that  an  eligible  situation  to  re- 
establish the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  British. 
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In  these  actions,  the  tro()|)s  from  the  liuhic 
alone  <lisj)hiye(l  lirnuiess  of  conduct:  injudi- 
ciously brought  into  action  after  the  first  tfis- 
conifiture,  at  different  periods  and  l)y  simple 
battafions,  they  bore  the  brunt  of  eacli  affair, 
and  a  hirge  proporticm  of  those  veterans  were 
sacrificed.  The  new  levies  generally  dispersed 
without  waiting  for  the  shock,  and  those  who 
suffered  bore  a  very  small  j^roportion  to  the  num- 
ber which  escaped.  The  disorganization,  how- 
ever, was  most  complete;  and  withont  magazines, 
clothing,  or  money  to  refit  the  army,  little  could 
be  hoped  from  its  co-operation  for  many  months. 
A  single  action  at  Tndela,  on  the  22d  November, 
brought  the  armies  of  the  right  and  centre  into 
a  similar  or  \\  orse  condition  :  being  completely 
defeated,  the  fugitives  of  the  former  threw 
themselves  into  Zaragossa,  there  to  prove,  by 
one  of  the  best  defences  on  record,  that  want  of 
discipline  and  experience,  not  \vant  of  courage, 
had  led  to  their  discomfiture;  whilst  those  of  the 
latter,  less  fortunate  in  a  place  of  refuge,  \vere 
driven  into  Valencia,  far  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. The  Catalans  were  in  a  moment  dislodged 
from  before  Figueras,  and  the  Estremaduran 
army,  imprudently  committed  near  Burgos,  was 
annihilated  without  a  struggle;  nor  did  the 
strong  pass  of  Somosierra  afford  a  more  happy 
field  to  the  armv  of  reserve — it  was  forced  as 
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soon  as  attacked,  and  tlie  defenders  tied  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tacjus.  At  Talavera  thev  rallied; 
and  made  an  eftbrt  to  return  to  the  defence  of 
the  capital ;  but  on  their  approach  were  a  se- 
cond time  dispersed  by  a  few  cavalry.  Shortly 
iiftcrwards,  to  shift  from  themselves  the  odium 
of  their  httle  resistance  and  double  flight,  they 
accused  their  chief,  St.  Juan,  of  treason,  sacrificed 
him  witliout  a  trial,  and  susj)endcd  his  body  from 
a  tree,  in  terrorem  to  other  commanders. 

Buonaparte  lost  not  a  moment  to  profit  by 
the  state  of  surprize  and  distrust  into  which 
this  rapid  succession  of  disasters  had  thrown 
the  Spaniards :  detaching*  Marshal  Moncey  to 
blockade  Zaragossa,  and  leaving  a  corps  under 
Marshal  Soult  on  the  borders  of  Leon,  to  ob- 
serve the  British,  lie  rapidly  advanced  in  person 
with  50,000  men,  to  complete  his  triumphs  by 
the  reduction  of  Madrid ;  and  on  the  *2d  of  De- 
cember his  troops  bivouacked  within  sight  of 
its  Avails. 

Fifteen  days  preceding  this  event,  Sir  Jolin 
Moore  arrived  at  Salamanca  with  the  infantry 
from  Portugal;  where,  from  the  division  of  his 
force  before-mentioned,  being  placed  as  a  centre 
between  two  extremities,  neither  of  which  he 
could  approach  without  exposing  the  other,  he 
remained,  unwillingly,  an  inactive  ex[)ectant  of 
the  course  of  events.    On  being  made  acquainted 
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uitlitlic  result  dI' the  I'leiuh  nuivcnu'iit.^i,  as  the 
corps  under  Sir  l);ivul  Haird  had  not  yet  pa'^Hril 
Astori»;a,   he  sent  urders   to  that  olheer  to  retire 
on  Coruiuui;  and  held  his  o\\  n  iiiiaiUry  prepared 
to  fall  hack  ou  I^ishon,  as  soon  as  tlie  junction  of 
tiie  cavahy  and  the  artillery  should  be  ejected. 
All  attention  was  now  lixed  on  Madrid  as  a 
last   hope ;    and    though    the  lijovernnient   had 
early  retired  from  thence  to  JJadajos,  a  long  and 
determined  resistance  was  expected,  the  extent 
of  preparation  for  a  defence   by  the   populace 
being  diligently  proclaimed  by  the  frientls  of  the 
cause.     These,  in  the  language  of  enthusiasm, 
confidently  predicted  that  the  exertions  of  the 
citizens  w  ould  even  surpass  those  of  the  Arrago- 
nese ;  not  sufticiently  considering  the  different 
feeling   w^hich    actuates   an    inhabitant   of  the 
chief  town  of  a  province  and  the  inhabitant  of 
the  capital  of  an  empire.     The  former,   indivi- 
dually known,  has  personal  importance  to  pre- 
serve, and  local  interests  to  cherish  and  maintain ; 
w'hilst  the  latter,  undistinguished  in  the  multi- 
tude, considers  himself  merely  a  citizen  of  the 
state ;  and  feels  that  neither  his  character  nor 
nis  personal  fame  are  more  compromised  by  the 
conduct  of  the   capital   than  those  of   all  his 
fellow-subjects;  besides,  half  the  population  of 
Madrid  is  composed  of  the  wealthy  and  idle,  and 
of  those  who  are  dependent  on  them,  and  such 
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are  little  able  to  stand  fatigue,  or  trancjiiilly  t6 
face  danger.  These  reflections  seem,  however, 
not  to  have  escaped  the  government,  as  besides 
6000  troops  of  the  line,  they  introduced  10  or 
15,000  peasants  from  tlie  neighbouring  villages; 
so  that  the  embodied  citizens  formed  little  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  50,000  armed  men,  whom 
they  collected  within  the  walls. 

Buonaparte,  instructed  by  experience,  formed 
a  right  judgment  of  his  opponents,  and  did  not 
by  a  close  investment  force  them  to  an  obstinater 
resistance  :  on  the  contrary,  leaving  many  of  the 
communications  with  the  country  perfectly  free, 
he  collected  the  chief  part  of  his  force  on  the 
heights  on  one  side  of  the  city,  where  he  erected 
fonnidable  batteries,  and  from  whence  he  carried 
on  an  attack  against  the  Retiro,  which  partook 
too  much  of  the  scientific  combination  of  regular 
warfare,  for  a  populace  successfully  to  oppose. 
The  enceinte  beino;  little  more  than  a  mere  "'ar- 
den  wall  was  quickly  breached,  and  the  post 
being  carried  by  storm,  the  defenders  were  put 
to  the  sword;  after  which  the  town  became 
without  any  exterior  defence  on  that  side/ 
Many  of  the  peasants  sought  safety  by  an  imme- 
diate return  to  their  homes,  and  the  most  timid 
of  the  citizens,  discouraged,  and  fearing  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  dreadful  second  of  May,  opposed  the 
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wishes  of  thr  more  couraiijcous  to  ninke  a  further 
resistance.  Treaehery  was  tlieii  every  where 
suspected;  tVii>;hti\il  insubordination  ibllowed; 
and,  to  prevent  a  general  massacre,  a  capitula- 
tion was  concluded,  which,  on  the  4th  Decem- 
ber, put  the  French  into  quiet  possession  of  the 
capital. 

General  Morla,  the  late  Governor  of  Cadiz, 
who  had  for  sonic  time  previously  presided  over 
the  military  councils  of  Spain,  negociated  the 
capitulation  ;  and,  as  he  subsecjuently  preferred 
rank  and  safety  under  Joseph  Buonaparte's 
government,  to  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  St.  Juan 
and  other  unsuccessful  commanders,  which  he 
had  too  much  reason  to  dread  from  the  violence 
of  a  disappointed,  though  not  humiliated  sol- 
diery, a  long  course  of  active  treachery  has  been 
laid  to  his  charge.  Unless,  however,  some 
strong  proof  of  it  can  he  adduced,  his  former 
conduct,  and  the  little  possibility  of  a  protracted 
defence  of  the  town  after  the  fust  success  of  the 
enemy,  ought  to  plead  for  his  acquittal.  His 
actions  certainly  fell  far  short  of  that  unbending 
firmness  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  de- 
manded, and  his  acceptance  of  service  under  the 
Usurper,  admits  of  neither  palliation  nor  excuse; 
and  for  such  conduct  the  name  of  Morla,  even 
without  the  addition  of  previous  treason,  must 
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go  down  to   posterity   as  that  of  a  base  and 
unwoitl^y  vSpaiiiard. 

TIic  loss  of  Madrid  was  too  hum i Hating  and 
disastrous  intclUocncc  to  obtain  crccht  ainon^^st 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  most  extraordinary  decep- 
tion relative  to  it  spread  all  over  the  Peninsula. 
— The  belief  that  the  town  continued  to  resist, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Retiro  was  universal :  from 
the  members  of  the  Junta  to  the  peasant,  every 
man  repeated  it,— so  strong  was  this  impression, 
that  although  a  reinforcement  of  35,000  troops 
was  marching  from  France  through  Navarre, 
yet  Sir  John  Moore,  animated  by  the  accounts 
of  the  enthusiasm  said  to  be  displayed,  and 
anxious  to  second  it,  was  induced  to  counter- 
mand tiic  retreat  of  Sir  D.  Baird's  force;  and 
after  the  Junction  of  his  artillery  and  cavalry, 
was  actually  in  movement  on  Valladolid,  to 
threaten  the  communications  of  the  French,  as 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  heroic  defenders  of 
the  capital :  when,  on  the  14th  December,  an 
intercepted  dispatch  from  the  French  head- 
quarters, made  known  t(^  him  its  surrender;  the 
subsequent  advance  of  a  French  corps  to  Tala- 
venwle-la  Ik*yna  to  threaten  Lisbon;  the  belief 
of  Buona|)artc  that  the  British  were  in  full 
retreat,  and  .m  order  given  under  that  impres- 
sion to  Marshal  Sou  It  to  advance  from  Saldanha 
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with  U),()()()  iniMi,  an<l  (hive  {\\c  S|):mi:ir(ls  into 
(iailicia.  \\\  tluvsc  (lispositions  the  force  under 
Soult  l)t'in<»"  U  ft  xN'ithont  any  inuncdiatr  snj)|)()rt 
tluMO  a|)|)caro<l  a  clKnuc  of  annihilatini*'  it  hy  a 
rapid  and  uncxpcctrd  nuuKruvro.  Sir  Jolni 
Moore,  ur^-ed  to  attempt  soniethinij;  hy  th(^ 
chunours  of  the  puhiie,  the  renionstranres  of  the 
British  envoy  and  the  impatient  spirit  of  his 
arm}',  decided  contrary  to  his  own  judij^ment, 
as  recorded  at  the  moment,  to  make  the  cxj)eri- 
nient.  \\"\t\\  tiuit  view  lie  moved  to  his  left, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  Sir  1).  Baird,  on  the 
2 1  St  l)ecend)er,  at  Toro,  where  he  mustered 
29,000  elTective  sabres  or  bayonets  under  his 
command.  Having  previously  arranged  with 
the  Marquis  de  hi  Homana,  to  make  a  simnlta- 
neons  movement  on  the  enemy's  riglit  m  ith 
10,000  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  Spaniards,  by 
crossing  the  Cea  above  Saldanha,  Sir  Jolm  on  the 
23d  advanced  with  his  whole  force.  Aheady 
had  his  cavahy  come  in  contact  with  tliat  of  tlie 
French,  and  his  main  body  was  marching  from 
Villada  and  Saliagun  on  Carrion,  to  the  attacl; 
of  the  infantry,  when  undoubted  information 
was  received  that  Jkionaparte  had  changed 
the  whole  arrangement  of  his  force;  that  tlie 
corps  from  Talavera  was  in  march  on  Salamanca  ; 
that  35,000  men,  headed  by  himself,  in  person. 
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had  moved  on  the  22(1  fmiii  the  Escnrial,  on 
Beneventc ;  and  that  Soult's  corps,  reinforced 
was  directed  to  advance  on  Astors^a  thronoh 
Leon;  shewins^  a  cond^ined  operation  for  sut- 
rounding  the  British,  which  itreqnired  tlic  niost 
judicious  measures  to  counteract ;  and  to  retreat 
on  Gallicia  was  instantly  decided.  Witli  mucl^ 
good  order  and  regularity  the  different  divisions 
were  passed  over  the  Esla,  and  collected  at 
Benevente  on  the  26th.  After  the  halt  of  a 
day,  the  main  hody  continued  its  retreat  on 
Astorga;  detaching  a  corps  of  3000  men,  with- 
out artillerv,  hy  the  road  of  Orense.  At  the 
moment  of  evacuating  Benevente,  the  cavalry 
under  Lord  Pao:et  and  General  Stewart  had  a 
successful  and  hrilliant  rencounter  with  some 
squa(hons  of  the  Lnperial  Guard,  which  forded 
the  Esla  after  the  destruction  of  the  bridge ; 
and  from  the  prisoners  was  ascertained,  that  the 
head-quarters  of  the  corps  from  the  Escurial 
had  been  fixed  the  preceding  evening  at  a  village 
only  sixteen  miles  distant.  The  danger  of 
being  overpowered  was  conscciuently  imminent, 
and,  to  pre\-ent  it,  the  most  rapid  marches  be- 
came necessary  to  reach  \'^ ilia- franca,  fifty  miles 
distant ;  where  the  road  enters  a  stupendous 
defde,  and  winding  through  it  for  many  miles, 
renders  a  superiority  of  cavalry  unavailing  to 
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uii  cnoinv,   and  places  in  comparative  security 
llic  flanks  of  a  retiring  army. 

Thi'fic  mairlic.^  were  performed  in  tlie  niost 
inclement  weather,  witli  such  consitaucy  and 
celerity,  that  ahandoning  tlic  sick,  and  destroy- 
ing a  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  the 
rear  of  the  army,  on  the  3d  January,  entered  the 
<lefde  without  any  loss  indicted  hv  the  sword. 
The  close  approach  of  several  strong  divisions  of 
cavalry  which  the  same  day  came  uj)  w  ilh  the 
reserve  at  Cacahclos,  and  skirmished  w  ith  it  to 
the  entrance  of  thcdciilc,  gave  full  proof  thai 
however  <>:reat  the  exertions  which  had  hecu 
required  of  the  soldiers,  they  were  not  more  than 
Just  sullicient  to  ensure  their  safety. 

It  was  found,  even  at  this  early  period  of 
the  retreat,  that  rapidity  ol"  movement  and  the 
want  of  regular  supplies  had  shaken  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops :  stragglers  had  become 
numerous,  and  disgrace  ful  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness and  plunder  were  exhibited  at  Villa- 
franca;  the  town  being  literally  sacked  in  the 
search  after  food.  These  excesses,  however, 
might  readily  have  been  restrained,  if  a  previous 
arrangement  for  the  supply  had  been  made ;  as 
the  army  vet  preserved  a  considerable  deoree  of 
discipline,  and  was  under  full  controul :  but 
when  within  the  deliles,  traversing  mountains 
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covered  with  snow,  nearly  inaccessible  from 
their  natural  steepness,  and  affording  the  most 
favourable  points  for  checking  the  pursuit,  the 
troops  found  their  marches  rather  accelerated 
than  slackened,  they  lost  all  spirit.  Urged  to 
the  utmost  of  their  strength,  without  any  regu- 
lar supply  of  food,  plunder  became  general. 
The  little  thus  obtained  proving  unequal  to 
their  wants,  their  indignation  broke  out  into 
ill-usage  of  the  inhabitants ;  who,  alarmed  for 
their  personal  safety,  and  totally  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  successive  applicants,  barri- 
cadocd  their  doors,  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Then,  to  obtain  shelter,  violence  was  of  necessity 
permitted,  and  all  subordination  vanished. 
Frightful  disorder  followed,  and  spread  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  threaten  the  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  army.  The  reserve  which  closed 
the  rear,  the  movements  of  which  the  Ge- 
neral in  Chief  constantly  directed  in  person, 
formed  the  most  collected  body,  and  accom- 
plished the  fifty-six  miles  between  Villa-franca 
and  Luojo,  where  it  arrived  on  the  cvenins:  of 
—the  5th,  iu  forty-eight  hours.  To  make  this 
exertion,  a  quantity  of  treasure,  and  many 
valuable  stores  which  could  not  advance  at  the 
same  rate,  were  abandoned ;  but  even  with 
these  sacritices,  it  .was  found  impracticable  to 
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-retire  hcvond  I  mij^)  without  some  repose : 
a  general  halt  was  therefore  made  on  the  6'tii, 
and,  as  au  endeavour  to  restore  some  kind 
of  oriranization  to  tlie  army,  the  troops  were 
put  in  position  in  front  of  the  town,  to  offer 
hattfe  to  tlieir  pursuers.  Never  did  any  mea- 
sure prochiec  a  more  instantaneous  ehange  in 
the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  men, — all  be- 
came animated,  all  became  regular;  and  the 
army,  posted  with  skill  and  judgment  with  its 
right  lesting  on  the  Minho,  presented  such  a 
formidable  aspect  to  the  enemy  that  they  hesi- 
tated to  commence  the  attack. 

Buonaparte  was  no  longer  following  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  On  arriving  at  Astorga, 
finding  that  the  British  had  escaped  from  his 
pursuit,  he  countermarched  with  half  his  army ; 
INIarshal  Ney  being  left  with  18,000  men,  to 
keep  Leon  in  subjection,  the  task  of  following 
the  retiring  force  was  confided  to  Marshal  Soult, 
with  23,000  men  only.  That  general,  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  in  which  the  native  valour  of  the 
British  soldiery  shone  forth  with  its  accustomed 
brightness,  did  not  venture  to  harass  them 
by  any  further  movement.  The  two  amiies 
remained  tranquil  in  their  respective  positions 
till  the  evening  of  the  8th ;  when,  as  a  longer 
halt  could  lead  to  no  good  results,  Sir 
John    Moore  having  decided  to  quit   Gallicia, 
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tlic    army  was    withdrawn  to  embark  at  Co- 
runna.      There   were    yet   fortv-five   miles   to 
march  to  that  phice,  and  it  was  notified  in  orders 
that  '*  the  soldiers  must  make  an  exertion  to 
accomplish  them ;  the  rear-guard  cannot  stx)p, 
and  those  who  fall  behind  must  take  their  fate." 
A  scene  of  misery  and  distress  followed,    too 
painful  to  detail.     The  troops,   already  jaded, 
many  of   them    bare-foot,    and   half- famished, 
had   to    perform    this  long   march   over   roads 
knee-deep   in   mud,    and   in   face   of    torrents 
of  rain  driven   by  an  impetuous  wind.      The 
columns  put  in  retreat  with  much  order,  quickly 
began  to  lengthen,  and  before  half  the  distance 
was  accomplished,    became   a   string   of  men, 
extending  along  leagues  of  road.     The  bridges 
could  not  be  destroyed  for  want  of  implements, 
and  no  partial  checks  for  a  moment  impeded  the 
enemy's  passage  of  the  rivers  :  the  pursuit  was  as 
uninterrupted    as   the    retreat;    during  which, 
only  one  short  halt  in  the  rain  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  stragglers  to  come  up,  and  all  who 
did    not  then  join  were    passed    by   the   rear- 
guard.    At   Betanzos,    where,    from   the   phy- 
sical  impossibility    of   urging   farther   forward 
any  number  of  men  in  a  body,   the  march  came 
to  a  termination,  so  little  like  the  organization 
of  an  army  could  be  discerned,  that  to  judge 
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tVoiTi  nppcaraiuos,  its  (Icstruction  liad  hcTii  ac- 
coniplislu'd.  intimately,  however,  that  proved 
by  no  means  tlie  case,  for  the  French,  deceived 
hy  (ires  left  for  that  purpose,  did  not  commence 
thc^  pnrsuit  from  Lugo  till  ten  hours  after  the 
army  drew  off,  and  could  not  come  nj)  with 
the  rear  in  sufficient  force  to  secure  the  num- 
bers abandoned  to  them.  Hundreds  found 
oj)portunity  to  creep  to  the  villages  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  from  whence,  by  the  friendly  aid  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  were  conveyed  in  safety  to 
Ferrol,  oi-  Portugal ;  and  when  most  pressed,  the 
stragglers,  conscious  of  their  strength,  and  become 
desperate,  formed  themselves  into  bodies,  and 
checked  their  pnrsuers.  Near  the  conclusion  of 
the  pursuit  the  French  cavalry,  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  subsistence,  being  unable  to  follow 
with  the  same  constancy  with  which  the  British 
retired,  made  long  halts  to  refresh,  which  enabled 
other  considerable  numbers  who  had  been  left 
to  their  fate  to  regain  their  divisions ;  and  on 
organizing  the  army  after  its  arrival  at  Corunna 
on  the  11th,  it  was  found  to  muster  nearly 
1 5,000  combatants.  The  light  division  detached 
by  Orense  reached  Vigo  without  loss,  not  having 
been  followed  by  the  enemy  ;  the  total  number 
of  men,  therefore,  w^io  sunk  under  the  flitigue 
of  the  retreat  did  not  exceed  6  or  7000.     The 
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cavalry  howevxr  were  completely  dismounted, 
nearly  5,000  horses  of  different  descriptions 
having  been  destroyed  :  the  stores  and  equip- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  lost,  and  to  recompose 
the  army  and  fit  it  for  further  hostilities, 
it  became  necessary  that  it  should  return  to 
Enijcland. 

Corunna,  from  its  situation  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  a  promontory  which  widely  extends 
into  the  ocean,  and  is  defended  by  a  strong 
citadel,  presented  a  secure  and  favourable  point 
for  embarkation  ;  and  that  operation  would  have 
been  effected  without  any  further  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  had  transports  been  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  troops.  Unluckily  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  retreat,  when  uncertain  to  what 
point  it  would  ultimately  be  directed,  they  had 
been  sent  to  Vigo ;  and  as  their  return  might 
by  adverse  winds  be  long  delayed,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  against  a  siege,  and  working 
parties  were  employed  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fences of  the  short  front  by  which  alone  the 
town  can  be  approached.  The  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  cheerfully  aided  in 
the  task;  nor  did  the  precautionary  measure  of 
spiking  all  their  cannon  towards  the  sea,  which 
must  have  convinced  them  of  the  intention  to 
abandon  the  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships. 
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at  all  lessen  their  zeal  or  their  lidchty  :  they 
cuutinucd  tlicir  lahours  unahatcd,  and  tlic  town 
was  (juickly  in  a  state  to  iMy^  lor  any  jjcriod, 
a  force  unprovided  witli  lieavy  artillery. 

The  Trench  were  l()n<^  in  coming  np,  to 
which  the  passage  oftherixer  Ikirgo  materially 
contrihuted ;  as  the  engineers,  from  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  to  Corunna,  had  l)een  ahlc  to 
ohtain  the  necessary  implements  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  It  was  the  14th 
before  they  were  able  to  repair  it,  and  pass  over 
their  artillery  ;  which  gave  time  to  the  British 
Conmiander  to  re-organize  the  army,  and  to 
place  it  in  position  on  a  range  of  heights  cover- 
ing the  great  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
advance  of  the  town.  The  left  was  well  ap- 
puyed  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river  Burgo, 
but  the  right  had  no  natural  advantages ;  it 
rested  on  the  little  village  of  Elvina,  situated 
low^  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  range  of  hills 
on  which  the  front  of  the  army  was  formed. 
To  counterbalance  this  defect  of  the  right  of 
the  ground,  the  division  of  General  Frazer  was 
placed  in  echellon,  on  a  favourable  point  about 
half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  right ;  and  the  reserve 
under  ]\Iajor-General  Paget  was  formed  imme- 
diately m  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line. 

The  transports  having  at  length  arrived,  the 
greater  part  of  the   artillery   and  the  cavalry 
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were  sent  on  board,  and  it  was  arranged  for  the 
army  to  withdraw  and  embark  on  the  evening 
of  the   l6th  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day ^ 
reinforcements   to    the   enemy  joined,    which 
augmented  theii  numbers  to  20,000,  and  about 
two  p.  m.  their  whole  Hue  suddenly  appeared 
imder  arms,   and  a  strong  colunm  immediately 
attacked  the  village  on  the  right.     The  contest 
w^as  obstinate  :   Lieu  tenant-General  Sir   David 
Baird,   who  commanded    the   division,    lost  an 
arm  ;  shortly  afterwards  the  General  in  Chief, 
Sir  John  Moore,    fell   mortally    wounded,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Lieu  tenant-General 
Sir  John   Hope.     These  losses  did  not  dispirit 
the  troops:   the  resistance  continued  unabated, 
Avhen   a  judicious    movement  of    the    reser\e, 
under   General    Paget,    not  only  repulsed   the 
assailants,     but    drove    them    far  back.       The 
enemy   then  directed   their  efforts  against  the 
centre,    and   left,    successively ;    but  being  re- 
pulsed in  each  attack,  and  even  driven  beyond 
their  original  position,  they  desisted,  and  befoix; 
dark  all  movements  had  ceased.     The  result  of 
the  day  proved  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  workl, 
(at  the  small  price  of  800  in  killed  and  w^ounded,) 
that  in  advance  or  in  retreat,  the  firnini^s  of 
Ihitish  iufantry  remains  equally  unshaken:  for 
in  this  action,  f(mght  at  the  conclusion  of  a  re- 
treat of.  unprecedented  hardships,  under  every 
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(lisii{lvnntn*J;c  of  position,  nearly  unsuj)j>ortc'(l  by 
ttrtillery,  alul  withont  cavalry,  they  easily  re* 
pnlscil  superior  numbers  ofan  elated  enemy  well 
supported  with  both.  After  dark,  the  army 
was  withdrawn  with  the  utmost  re<i;ularity,  and 
embarked  as  had  been  arranoed  before  the  com- 
bat:  the  o^ood  faith  of  the  Spaniards  enabling 
the  rear-ouard  to  continue  the  defence  of  the 
town,  even  the  sick  and  wounded  were  brought 
off  the  following  day  without  molestation  ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  the  whole  liad  bid 
iadieu  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  were  steering 
for  En2:land  with  a  favourable  fjale.  Two  davs 
afterwards,  wlien  far  distant,  and  the  guns  of 
the  place  could  no  longer  be  turned  against 
their  departing  allies,  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
runna,  left  without  means  of  resistance,  made 
the  best  terms  they  could  for  themselves.  The 
authorities  of  Ferrol,  nearly  similarly  situated, 
shortly  afterwards  followed  their  example,  in 
despite  of  the  more  patriotic  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to 
submit.  In  these  places  the  French  obtained  an 
immense  supply  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores  of  every  description,  and  their  dominion 
over  Gallicia  seemed  completely  established. 

In  the  South,  the  torrent  of  disaster  ran 
equally  unchecked  by  the  efforts  opposed  to  it, 
and  only  ceased  to  OTerwhelm,  from  having  too 
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widely  spread.  Tlie  fugitives  from  most  of  the 
Spanish  rmies,  dispersed  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  after  traversing  four  hundred  miles 
of  country,  individually,  or  in  small  bodies, 
exposed  to  the  most  trying  hardships,  united 
behind  the  Tagus.  There,  they  were  formed  into 
an  army  by  General  Galluzo,  who  made  disposi- 
tions to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  by  post- 
ing corps  to  defend  the  different  communications; 
but  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  destroy 
the  bridges,  Sebastiani,  with  10,000  or  12,000 
French  troops,  under  a  demonstration  of  passing 
at  Arzobispo,  crossed  over  his  main  body  at 
Almaraz  on  the  S^th  December,  and  attacked  the 
Spanish  divisions  in  detail.  They  were  readily 
dispersed,  and  were  pursued  through  Truxillo 
to  Merida;  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Spain, 
to  the  very  gates  of  Cadiz,  would  have  been 
overrun  by  the  French,  had  not  the  support- 
ing colunms  been  halted  in  their  march,  and 
turned  to  the  north  in  pursuit  of  the  British. 

In  Catalonia,  the  French  force,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  autunmal  campaign,  was 
increased  to  30,000  men,  under  the  connnand  of 
General  St.  Cyr ;  who,  as  a  first  operation, 
invested  Rosas  early  in  November ;  but,  from 
the  ol)stinatc  resistance  of  the  garrison,  (to 
which  a  party  of  British  seamen  under  Lord 
Cochrane     materially    contributed,)     did    not 
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obtain  possession  of  it.  till  tlic  GtU  Dcconihcr, 
wluMi  the  defenders  were  diiven  behind  their 
last  intrenelinient.  (Jencral  St.  Cyr  then  raised 
the  bloekadc  of  Hareelona  ;  and  elosed  the  year 
by  defeatino-,  on  the  Llobregat,  tlie  rep;ular 
army  of  the  provinee  nnder  (ieneral  lledinii;. 

If,  at 'any  period  of  tlic  war,  the  afiairs  of 
the  Peninsula  nii<>ht  be  considered  to  liave 
been  desperate,  it  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
first  campaign;  the  French  having-  not  only 
triumphed  over  all  the  armies  brought  against 
them,  but  having  also  created  an  impression 
amongst  their  opponents  of  being  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark 
the  baneful  effects  of  sucb  feelings  than  the 
events  in  Gallicia  :  Corunnaand  Ferrol,  the  only 
two  fortresess  which,  during  the  whole  war,  sur- 
rendered without  a  regular  attack,  being  those 
best  covered  by  armies  in  the  field,  and  best  si- 
tuated for  being  amply  provided  and  garrisoned. 
They  were  moreover  those  which  England  had  it 
most  in  her  power  to  succour,  and  one  of  them 
contained  objects  of  peculiar  British  interest, — 
a  naval  arsenal  and  a  powerful  squadron;  yet 
those  places  fell  to  an  army  of  20,000  men,  which 
could  not  command  a  battering  gun  or  siege 
store  within  400  miles,  without  an  effort  being 
made  to  preserve  them. 
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Luckily,  ii either  the  British  nor  Spanish  go- 
vernments participated  in  these  feelings  of  de- 
spondency.    On  the  14th  January,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  hope  of  success  seemed  to 
have  vanished,  the  former,  in  a  solemn  treaty, 
pledged  itself  never  to  acknowledge  any  other 
king  of  Spain  than  Ferdinand,  his  heirs,  or  law- 
ful successors ;   and  the  latter  in  return  bound 
itself  by  the  same  act,  never  to  cede  to  France 
any  portion  of  the  territories  or  possessions  of 
Spain.     In   these   generous   and  noble  resolu- 
tions each  party  was  sup])orted   by  nearly  the 
total  of  the  two  nations,    rin  England,  a  feeling 
of  honour,  of  sympathy,  and  of  admiration,  su- 
perseded all  considerations  of  prudence  ;  whilst 
with  tlic  Spaniards,  their  peculiar  qualities  came 
to  their  aid.    Neither  their  constancy  nor  their 
confidence    was     shaken     by    their    reverses ; 
though  nearly  all  their  chiefs  had  proved  them- 
selves incapable;  and   though  no  one  event  to 
inspire  hope  had  glimmered  through  a  long  train 
of  disasters,  their  pride  and  their  presumption  re- 
mained unabated. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  displayed  the 
most  ability.  Succeeding  to  the  command  in  the 
north,  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  disaster,  he 
contrived  to  unite  and  preserve  the  wreck  of 
different  armies.     Subsequently,  on  the  advance 
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oi  tlic  I'lcnch  to  Callicia,  ruulin<;-  liiniscll*  w  ith 
a  nio.st  unniana<i;cal)lc  ioicc  in  the  foic-^nnmd 
Ht  J.con,  w  ith  the  mountains  of  Astmias  in  his 
rear,  tlie  passages  over  which  wcie  nearly  ii'iiot 
entirely  hlocked  uj)  witli  snow,  he  extricated 
himself  with  address,  (leneroiisly  resiiirninir  the 
sate  road  of  Corunna  to  the  Britisli,  the  Marcjuis 
ventured  upon  the  hold  measure  of  a  lateral 
movement  to  Orense;  succeeding  in  which,  he 
preserved  one  army  in  the  field.  That,  a  half- 
starved  disorganised  band,  with  some  fugitive 
corps  in  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura,  now 
formed  the  only  remaining  military  force  of 
Spain ;  whilst  tlie  number  of  the  enemy  spread 
over  the  country  fell  little  short  of  200,000  men. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Affairs  of  Portugal — Oporto  reduced  hif  Marshal  Soult— 
Spaniards  defeated  at  Mcdellin  and  al  Ciudad  Real — 
the  French  expelled  from  Portugal  hij  Sir  Arthur  Hel- 
lesley — exertions  of  the  Spaniards — defence  of  Sara- 
gossa — recovery  of  GalUcia — Guerrillas — the  British 
advance  into  Spain — tJie  French  armies  of  the  South 
concentrate  to  drive  them  back — are  defeated  in  the  at- 
tenipt  at  Talavcra — bring  up  the  armies  of  the  North 
to  their  assistance — the  British  retire  unmolested  to  Ba- 
dajos — the  Spaniards  defeated  at  Almonacid  and  Ocana 
— French  cross  the  Sierra  Morena — spread  over  Anda- 
lusia—fall  of  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  and  Astorga.  — Being 
the  period  from  February,  1809,  to  May,  1810. 

A  FULL  account  of  the  disasters  in  the  north 
of  Spain  did  not  reach  Lisbon  till  the  succeed- 
ing month  ;  when  it  was  coupled  with  the 
alarniinii:  intellio-ence  that  three  French  armies 
were  assembling  for  the  subjugation  of  Portu- 
gal.  One  under  Marshal  Soult  in  Gallicia,  a 
second  under  (reneral  Lapisse  at  Salamauca,  and 
the  third  on  the  banks  of  thcTagus  under  Mar- 
shal Victor;  in  which  near  and  vulnerable  quar-' 
ter  the  only  foice  in  the  field  was  an  asseni- 
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hhQ;c  of  the  t'lioitives  of  (iiilluzo's  army, 
wliicli  Cicnci;il  Cucsta  was  attcinj)t*mi»;  to  rcor- 
Ufaiiizc.  Consternation  and  dismay  followed:  tlu: 
garrison  and  stores  were  withdrawn  from  Al- 
meida; the  forts  and  batteries  on  the  Tai^uswcrc 
dismantled,  and  the  British  troops  concentrated 
for  instant  embarkation.  Happily  however  for 
Portugal,  the  return  of  Buonaparte  to  France  to 
prepare  ibr  a  war  in  Ciermany,  taking  with  him 
1.5,000  of  his  best  troops,  checked  the  impetus 
given  to  the  French  arms,  and  allowed  an  inter- 
val for  preparation,  which  w^as  duly  improved. 

The  Portugueze  are  a  people  peculiarly 
adapted  for  military  exertion,  the  lower 
classes  being  universally  hardy,  patient,  and 
docile;  whilst  those  of  education,  holding  in 
remembrance  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors, cherish  strong  feelings  of  military  pride. 
These  (jualities,  however,  have  not  of  late  years 
been  fully  displayed  ;  as  the  government,  con- 
scious of  its  own  limited  resources,  and  havins: 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  friendship  and  power  of 
England,  has  always  in  the  hour  of  danger 
trusted  to  her  for  support :  at  this  crisis, 
actuated  by  such  feeling,  it  submitted  entirely 
to  her  guidance.  General  Beresford,  selected 
by  the  British  ministry,  was  in  February 
appointed   Marshal,  and  Commander  in  Chief 
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of  tlie  Portugueze  army :  at  the  same  time, 
British  officers  were  nominated  to  the  superior 
commissions  of  each  hattaHon,  by  which  measures 
a  general  system  of  disciphne  and  subordination 
was  quickly  established,  being  the  amendment 
most  required  to  render  the  army  formidable;  a 
native  Legion,  previously  organized  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  having  proved  the  natural  good  cou- 
rage of  the  men,  and  their  capability  to  oppose 
the  French,  when  ably  commanded.  That 
officer,  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  panic,  with 
a  corps  of  only  2,500  natives,  and  a  body  of 
stragglers  separated  from  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  on  its  retreat,  by  a  judicious  and  spirited 
conduct,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards, 
preserved  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and  checked 
the  enemy's  force  on  that  frontier.  At  the  same 
time  the  Spaniards,  by  an  unlooked  for  eifort, 
obliged  the  French  to  recross  the  Tagus, 
when  they  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Almaraz, 
which  materially  added  to  the  security  of 
the  south ;  as  the  roads  leading  from  the  other 
passages  over  the  river  are  not  considered 
practicable  for  artillery  in  winter.  The  Junta, 
from  the  seat  of  government  at  Seville,  issued 
the  most  manly  and  encouraging  proclama- 
tions, which  drew  forth  the  most  liberal 
donations,  and  the  most  spirited  exertions  from 
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tlic  soutlicni  provinces;  and  soon  ai^ain  a  ic- 
bpcctablo  army  ap|)carc'(l  in  the  Held,  under 
General  Cuesta  ;  a  division  of  which,  command- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Albu(iuerque,  ♦gained,  in  the 
middle  of  February,  considerable  advantages 
over  Victor's  force  at  Consuegra  and  Mora,  ou 
the  borders  of  La  Mancha,  and  for  the  moment 
checkeil  its  career.  These  exertions  of  the 
natives  gave  great  animation  to  all;  20,000  of 
the  Portugueze  were  taken  into  the  pay  of 
England,  and  the  British  force  at  Lisbon  being 
augmented  to  17,000  men,  before  a  blow  was 
struck,  confidence  had  gradually  returned. 

The  storm  first  approached  from  the  north. 
As  soon  as  the  entire  conquest  of  Gallicia  was 
■effected,  and  posts  were  established  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  subjection,  the  command  of  the 
province  was  delegated  to  Marshal  Ney  with 
17,000  men;  and  Soult,  with  24,000,  marched 
on  Oporto,  by  Vigo  and  Tuy ;  in  which  latter 
places  he  left  garrisons.  Being  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Minho  near  its  mouth,  he 
ascended  the  river  to  Orense,  which  unlooked- 
for  movement  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Romana;  who,  driven  by  the 
extreme  superiority  of  the  enemy  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  kingdom,  and  amongst  a  people 
with  whom  he  had  established  little    commu- 
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nication,    was   surprized   near   Monterey,    and 
pursued  witli  loss  to  Sanabria. 

Soult  entered  Portuiral  by  the  road  of  Chaves, 
meeting  with  httle  opposition,  as  General 
Friere,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  country 
was  confided,  had  arranged  to  retire  with  his 
inferior  and  ill-disciphned  force  to  the  moun- 
tains near  Oporto ;  from  whence  he  might  ef- 
fectually harass  the  enemy  during  the  attack  of 
the  city :  or  should  they  fail  of  success,  would 
probably  armihilate  them  in  their  retreat 
These  prudent  measures  w^ere  first  interrupted 
by  a  mutiny  of  the  division  under  General  Sil- 
viera,  some  battalions  of  which  insisted  on  de- 
fending Chaves  ;  and  remaining  in  the  town, 
were  shut  up,  and  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion on  the  third  day.  Soult  left  a  garrison 
in  the  place  to  maintain  his  communication  with 
Gallicia,  and  proceeded  onward.  The  young 
troops  under  General  Friere,  even  after  so  recent 
an  example  of  the  ill  consequences  of  disobe- 
dience, impatiently  demanded  to  give  battle; 
which  with  diflicalty  he  opposed,  and  led  them 
to  Ih  aga :  there,  thousands  of  armed  peasants 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  added  to  the  cla- 
mour for  immediate  combat.  Friere  had  still 
the  firmness  to  resist,  and  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
prcsenting  to  some  of  the  most  enlightened  the 
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advantapfCR  of  ])iotractin<i^  the  contest,  when  llic 
senseless  niuititude,  uniihle  to  clistini»;uish  be- 
twoen  prudence  nnd  treachery,  susj)ecte(l  the 
latter  in  this  advice,  and  mshinu;-  into  the 
apartment,  murdered  liim  and  the  oilicers  of  his 
stall'.  1  hey  soon,  however,  paid  dearly  lor 
their  injustice  and  barbarity:  eontinnino*  their 
insuborchnation  and  {)resuniption,  they  insisted 
on  a  Ihitish  oHiccr,  Haron  Eben,  assuming  the 
connnand,  and  leading:  them  against  the  enemy. 
Their  new  commander  gratified  their  wishes, 
and  connnittcd  them  in  battle  at  Carvalho  da 
Este,  where,  after  some  creditable  efforts  of  in- 
dividual bravery,  they  were  defeated,  and  the 
sabres  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  took  ample  ven- 
geance on  them  for  the  murder  of  their  late 
chief.  Soult  then  invested  Oporto,  which  had 
been  fortified  with  much  labour;  200  pieces  of 
artillery  had  been  mounted  on  extensive  de- 
tached works,  and  a  garrison  of  20,000  men  was 
collected  for  their  defence,  and  might  have 
held  them  for  some  weeks,  but  the  same  insub- 
ordination and  w^ant  of  confidence  existing  in 
the  city,  wdiich  had  ruined  their  army  in  the 
field,  they  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  29th  of 
March,  after  an  ill-regulated  defence  of  three 
days.  The  French  soldiers  on  entering  the  town 
made  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  ^of  the  inha- 
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bitants,  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  every 
species  of  plunder  and  licentiousness  ;  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  add,  that  Marshal  Soult,  either  from 
a  wish  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  and  preserve 
the  resources  of  the  city,  or  from  right  feeling, 
strenuously  exerted  himself,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  to  restore  order,  and  saved  much  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed. 

The  day  previous  to  the  fall  of  Oporto,  which 
laid  open  the  northern  provinces,  the  Spanish 
army  under  Cuesta  w^as  completely  defeated 
near  Medellin,  by  Marshal  Victor,  and  driven  to 
Almandralejo ;  whicli  left  the  southern  frontier 
without  protection.  Having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  Victor  crossed  on 
the  19th  March  with  10,000  men,  traversed  the 
Guadiana  at  Merida,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
posted  at  Dom  Benito  and  Mingabril  on  the 
58th.  The  day  was  at  first  well  contested  :  the 
French  cavalry  conmienccd  the  attack  by  boldly 
chargmg  the  Spanish  line,  which  stood  firm, 
and  by  a  heavy  iiic  forced  the  assailants  back 
with  great  loss  ;  then  immediately  following  up 
its  success,  by  a  vigorous  and  concentrated  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  left  wing,  the  French  gave 
way,  and  were  successfully  pursued  for  two 
hours.  The  Spanish  cavalry  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  by  boldness  in  the  pursuit;  but 
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when  the  French,  havinii;  arrived  at  a  I'avourahle 
point,  faced  about,  it  shamefully  turned,  and 
rtyinii^  past  the  infantry,  infected  them  witli  a 
simihir  panic;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  army 
dispersed,  throwing*  away  their  arms,  and  seek- 
ing- safety  in  a  chsorderly  flii^ht.  The  French, 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  4,000  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  mortified  at  having  been  triumphed 
over  by  men  chiefly  out  of  uniform,  at  first 
shewed  little  mercy  to  the  fugitives,  9,000  of 
whom  were  sabred  or  bayoneted  before  they 
relaxed  in  their  vengeance ;  and  then  the  sub- 
mission of  some  thousand  others  was  received. 
The  preceding  evening  closed  upon  an  equally 
tragic  scene  at  Ciudad-Real,  a  few  leagues  dis- 
tant, at  the  dispersion  and  slaughter  of  the  army 
of  La  IVIancha  :  Sebastiani  attacked  it  on  the 
27th  March,  and  though  he  states  that  it  fled 
on  the  first  charge  without  resistance,  he  boasts 
to  have  sabred  3,000  of  the  fugitives.  These 
events  spread  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Seville, 
and  opened  an  easy  road  to  Lisbon.  Sir  John 
Craddock,  commanding  in  Portugal,  imme- 
diately, as  a  precautionary  measure,  posted  a 
-corps  of  7,000  men  at  Abrantes,  and  assembled 
the  main  body  of  the  British  at  Leyria,  and  the 
Portugueze  army  at  Thomar. 

Thus  situated  were  the  alFairs  of  Portugal, 
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when  Sir  Arthur  Wcllcsley  landed  at  Lisbon  on 
the  22ld  of  April,  to  assume  the  supreme  com- 
mand; an  appointment  which  opened  a  neW 
aira  in  the  war,  as  it  o-ave  unity  to  the  action^ 
of  the  forces  of  the  two  nations,  at  the  very 
time  the  French  were  acting  on  an  opposite 
system.  Aheady  were  the  ill-consequences  of^ 
independent  commanders  visible  in  their  move- 
ments ;  the  three  armies  of  Soult,  A'ictor,  and 
Lapisse,  which,  if  directed  by  one  supreme 
chief,  w^ould  long  ere  tliis  have  triumphantly 
entered  Lisbon ;  disunited,  and  fearing  to  be 
separately  committed,  weie  losing  the  precious 
moments  for  action  in  suspense  or  petty  move- 
ments. Marshal  Soult  remained  nearly  a  month 
at  Oporto  inactive,  in  the  daily  expectation  of 
intelligence  from  his  co-adjutors,  without  which 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  move  forward ; 
at  length,  impatient  at  the  delay,  he  detached 
6,000  men  under  General  Loison  to  drive  the 
Portugueze  from  behind  the  Tamega,  where 
Silviera,  after  having  recaptured  Chaves  and 
l)lockcd  up  his  rear,  had  taken  post,  to  cut  off 
his  only  remaining  communication  with  Spain. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  of  some  days, 
Loison  succeeded  in  his  object  on  the  29th  of 
April,  and  established  himself  at  Amarante. 
Equally  hesitating  were  the  movements  of  La- 
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\HMC  and  Victor:  wlieicas  Sir  Aitlun,  iinfct- 
Icrctl  in  liis  views,  acted  with  decision  ;  and  on 
tlje  tenth  day  after  his  landing,  the  British  iVoni 
Lev  ria,  1(>,()00  in  nund)cr,  were  in  movement 
for  the  recovery  of  Oporto,  hy  Coindjra  and 
Aveiro;  whilst  6,000  l*ortugueze,  nnder  Mar- 
shal Beresford,  marched  by  Vizeu  to  cross  tlie 
Douro  at  Lamego,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  best 
line  of  retreat  by  Amarante;  the  Oorps  at 
Abrantcs  remaining  to  hold  \^ictor's  force  in 
check.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  French  ad- 
vanced  posts  were  met  with  on  the  \^ouga,  and 
on  the  following  day  4,000  infantry  and  some 
cavalry  were  dislodged  from  the  strong  ground 
above  Grijon,  and  pursued  with  success.  The 
same  evening  all  the  enemy's  force  withdrew 
from  the  left  of  the  Douro  ;  the  floating  bridge 
was  destroyed,  and  all  the  boats  near  Oporto 
were  firmly  secured  on  the  right  bank  :  so  that 
on  the  12th,  Sir  Arthur  found  himself  separated 
from  his  antagonist  by  a  rapid  and  broad  river, 
having  no  means,  with  his  army,  to  effect  the 
passage.  Without  an  immediate  decision,  Soult 
might  either  retire  unmolested  on  Gallicia, 
or  attack  IVIarshal  Beresford  with  his  whole 
force,  and  cross  into  Beira.  To  prevent  this, 
Sir  Arthur  planned,  and  successfully  executed, 
the  boldest  passage  of  a  river  on  record.     He 
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detached  a  body  of  troops  under  General  Mitr*'? 
ray  to  Avintas,   five  miles  up  tlie  river,  where,q 
if  boats  should   not  be   found,    a  ford   woulda 
admit  of  the  troops  crossing  ;  and  General  Sher-n* 
brook,  with  the  Guards,  to   the  ordinary  ferryij 
at  Villa-nova,  below  the  city  ;  whilst  from  thdl 
Serra  convent,    nearly  opposite    the  town,   her. 
directed  the  passage  in  person.     The  river  was 
at  this  spot  nearly  three  hundred  yards  broad,j 
and  extremely  rapid,  with  considerable  heights 
on  the  right  bank.     By  the  aid  of  the  inhabi-n 
tants,  two  boats  were  brought  over  from  the 
enemy's  side,  and  in  these,  protected  by  the  fire 
of  a  brigade  of  light  guns,   three  companies  of 
the    Buffs  were   ferried  across.      Soult,    either 
despising  the  effort,  or  believing  it  only  a  feint 
to  draw  his  attention  from  the  main  object,  did 
not  oppose  the  landing,  but  gave  time  to  Major- 
General  Paget  to  ascend  the  bank,  and  place 
the  troops  in  a  formidable  attitude  in  a  ruined 
building,   before  he  attacked  them.     He  then 
brought   up    a  considerable   force,   which   was 
firmly  resisted,  and  gained  time  for  passing  over 
several  other  battalions.      General    Paget  was 
early  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
General  Hill,   who  was  warmly  engaged  con- 
testing the  post,  when  the  troops  under  Cieneral 
Murray  apj)cared    ia   sight,    marching  on   the 
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rnrmyV  left    think.      'rht^'CiuanHNfci^^'thcii 
|)iisIr'(I'  ucioss,     and    tlic    Fr^fy^h    prccipitntc>y* 
rotircd    into  the    city.      Soult   now    discovctccl 
that  hr  had  hccMi  ont-nianaMivrcd,  and  ordered 
the   innnechate   retreat  of  his   army  ;    but   the 
British  were  already  in  the  town,  and  charging 
\\[>  the  streets  :  the  eonfnsion  and  ])recipitaiicy 
with  wliich  the  French  fled  were  far  greater  than 
can  be  readily  imagined,  and  their  panic  seemed 
to  increase  as  they  gained   the  open  country. 
A  single  scjuadron  of  the  14th  dragoons,  under 
Major  Hervey,   charged  and  cut  their  j)assagc 
through  three  battahons  of  infantry  marching 
in  a  hollow  road,  and  returned  triumphantly  by 
a  similar   boldness,   bringing   back   many   pri- 
soners.     Never  was  the  deroute  of  an   army 
more  complete,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit,    and    gave    the  enemy   a   few   hours' 
respite.      Soult,    after    marching    some    miles 
towards  Amarante,  having  effected  his  junction 
with  Loison,  and  learning  from  him  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge  at  that   place   by  Marshal; 
Beresford,  quitted  the  high  road  for  the  moun- 
tain-track by  Guimaraens,  where  he  made  the 
sacrifice  of  all  his  artillery  and  carriages  of  every 
description.      Thus   freed   from  incumbrances, 
the  extreme  difficulty  and  badness  of  the  roads 
over  which  he  marched  favoured  his  flight,  and 
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he  gained  the  pass  of  Ruivacs,  near  Salamonde, 
before  the  troops  detached  by  Marshal  Bcresford 
arrived  to  occupy  it ;  or,  from  the  nature  of  the 
pass,  (a  very  narrow  bridge  without  a  parapet 
wall  on  either  side,  over  a  deep  precipice,)  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. Thus,  by  force  of  marching,  the  main 
body  of  the  fugitives,  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
succeeded  in  repassing  the  frontier  on  the  18th 
May  at  Montalegre,  where  the  pursuit  closed ; 
as  a  more  important  object  in  the  South  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  army.  Marshal  Victor, 
having  been  joined  by  Lapisse's  division  from 
Salamanca,  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tagus 
at  Alcantara,  after  a  resistance  highly  creditable 
to  the  Portugueze  under  Colonel  Mayne ;  and 
now  seriously  threatened  Lisbon.  The  British 
force  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  early  in 
June,  when  Victor  retired ;  and  Sir  Arthur, 
having  thus  a  second  time  freed  Portugal,  turned 
his  attention  to  aid  the  cause  of  Spain. 

Before  the  further  actions  of  the  British  arc 
narrated,  a  few  pages  will  be  well  bestowed  to 
recount  the  heroic,  but  unconnected  efforts  of 
resistance  made  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  of 
which  the  siege  of  Zaragossa  stands  foremost. 
Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  French 
hi  the  preceding  summer,  Palafox  dircctal  the 
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rxenttion  of*  various  defensive  works  ;  wliiclv 
ihrown  up  ill  haste,  and  executed  with  «^ieater 
/eal  than  judgment,  i^ave  more  the  a|)j)Carancc 
than  the  reality  of  additional  stren<i;th  to  tiie 
j)la(e  :  yet  in  the  defence  of  them,  Palatbx 
added  much  to  Ids  previously  high  fame, — this 
second  defence  being  far  more  arduous  than  the 
former,  as  36,000  men  were  employed  in  the 
attack,  and  such  a  provision  of  artillery  and 
stores  brought  against  the  town,  as  rendered 
success  certain.  From  tlie  day  succeeding 
the  unfortunate  action  at  Tudela,  constant  skir- 
misliing  and  small  aifairs  of  posts  took  place, 
whilst  the  French  were  bringing  up  the  supplies 
for  the  attack ;  which  having  accomplished, 
the  siege  commenced  on  the  20tli  December, 
by  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  outposts  of  the 
Torrero  and  Casa-blanca  ;  and  by  an  attempt  to 
lodge  in  the  suburbs  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro, 
from  which,  after  several  hours'  fighting,  and  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards,  the  French 
w^ere  ultimately  repulsed.  On  the  10th  January 
a  violent  bombardment  began,  and  frequently 
three  thousand  shells  Avere  thrown  into  the 
devoted  town  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
26th,  fifty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  bat- 
tered tlie  newly-raised  w^orks  of  the  enceinte, 
and  quickly  formed  a  practicable  breach :  the 
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French  vigorously  assaulted  it  the  following 
morniug,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  gained 
the  summit ;  where,  however,  they  could  not 
maintain  themselves,  as  the  citizens,  from  be^ 
hirtd  an  interior  retrenchment,  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire,  and  every  moment  sallied  forth 
and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  troops  and 
workmen,  endeavouring  to  form  the  lodgment. 
In  these  fierce  encounters,  w^omen  and  priests 
were  observed  amonost  the  foremost  and  most 
courageous ;  and  openly  to  contend  wnth  such  en- 
thusiasm was  hopeless.  The  besiegers  therefore 
confined  themselves  to  the  slow,  but  certain 
operation  of  the  sap,  and  by  its  insidious  ad- 
vances, on  the  6th  penetrated  into  the  principal 
street  named  the  Corso,  where  the  buildings  are 
of  great  solidity  :  then  the  confiict  assumed  the 
greatest  degree  of  obstinacy — each  house  became 
a  citadel,  and  re(|uired  to  be  separately  attacked; 
mining  was  the  art  employed,  and  the  courage 
of  the  unpractised  Arragonese  failed  before  the 
skill  of  their  more  experienced  antagonists. 
They  nevertheless  made  the  most  surprizing 
efforts ;  when  forced  from  one  room  they  re- 
newed the  combat  in  the  next;  and  frequently, 
when  driven  inch  by  inch  out  of  a  building, 
Palafox,  by  a  desperate  and  l)<)ld  offensive 
movement,  recovered  it,  and  the  enemy  had  the 
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sanuj  resistance  a  second  time  to  overcome. 
Ikit  cunrage  alone  is  of  little  a\ail  ai^ainst 
eourae^c  and  science  united:  daily  and  hourly 
tlie  Trencli  made  some  advance;  and  wlien 
exertion  was  most  re(|uired,  a  pestilential  disor- 
der, arisino-  tVom  the  number  oi'  the  nnhuried 
slain,  broke  out  amonost  the  defenders,  causinj^ 
far  more  havoc  than  the  sword.  At  last  tlie  heroic 
Palaibx  himself  sickened,  and  afi'airs  became 
desperate.  Still  the  constancy  of  these  dauntless 
Spaniards  remained  unshaken  ;  and  a  priest  of 
the  name  of  Ric,  by  his  personal  example  and 
the  enthusiasm  he  inspired,  directed  the  defence 
of  the  few  remaining  streets  with  undiminished 
bravery ;  and  at  last  on  the  20th  February, 
after  30,000  citizens  had  buried  themselves 
under  the  ruins  of  then-  houses,  he,  by  firmness 
of  conduct,  forced  Marshal  Lannes  to  promise 
good  treatment  to    the  survivors, 

"The  garrison,  15,000  in  number,  marched 
out,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  after  a  resistance 
of  fifty-two  days  open  trenches,  twenty-three  of 
.which  were  a  war  of  houses.  The  town,  on  en- 
tering it,  presented  a  dreadful  and  melancholy 
spectacle  :  entire  districts  of  it  were  demolished 
by  repeated  explosions,  and  presented  merely  a 
mass  of  ruins  thickly  spread  over  with  mutilated 
limbs  and  carcasses ;  the   few  houses  which  fire 
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^nd  tlic  mine  had  sjjarcfl,  were  riddle d  by  ^hot 
and  shells;  their  interiors  were  cut  throui^h 
with  coninumications,  the  walls  loop-holed,  the 
doors  and  windows  barricadoed,  and  the  streets 
blocked  up  with  numberless  traverses.  The 
dirt,  corru])tion,  and  misery,  attending  the 
crowding  together  of  more  than  100,000  souls 
into  a  city  calculated  for- only  40,000,  with  all 
the  hardships  attendant  on  a  long  siege,  had 
generated  a  frightful  epidemic,  more  relentless 
than  the  sword.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  and 
bodies  with  which  the  streets  were  filled,  were 
observed  here  and  there  crawling  along,  a  few 
inhabitants,  pale,  emaciated,  and  cast  down, 
who  seemed  on  the  point  of  following  their 
dead  comrades  whom  they  had  been  unable  to 
remove.  From  an  enumeration  made  at  the 
commencement,  and  at  the  termination  of  this 
extraordinary  and  terrible  siesfc,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  in  fifty-two  days,  lifty-four 
thousand  individuals  perished  ;  being  two-thirds 
of  the  military,  ami  the  half  of  the  inhabitants 
or  refugees.  The  loss  of  the  besiesfers  did  not 
exceed  .S,000."* 

During  the  siege,    the  efforts    of  the  Arra- 
goiiese  to  interrupt  it  had  been  unceasing,  and 

*  Relation  du  8i0ge  de  Sarragosse,  par  Momicui'  Lc  Baron 
Jc  Ilogniut,  Licutcnaiit-Cu'iural. 
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they  broke  their  strnijrtli  and  cxhausttd  their 
resources  in  ivpealid  atteinj)ts  to  penetrate 
thix)iiufh  tlie  (juarters  of  the  formidahle  army 
vvliirh  invested  tlie  jilaec;  hrin^  generally,  in 
the  operation,  outmancruvred  by  detaehnients 
on  their  tianks,  which  tVecjuently  surrounded 
them;  and  as,  on  such  occasions,  little  mercy 
was  shewn,  their  h)ss  was  excessive,  and  on 
the  tall  ot'  the  place  they  were  so  (hscourao^cd 
that  Arraii^on  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
perfectly  trauciuil.  Fourteen  thouvsand  men  only 
were  left  in  the  province  under  General  Suchet; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  besiegino-  army,  under 
Mortier,  moved  into  Castillo  to  support  the 
operations  against  Portugal. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  returned  to  ]\Iadrid  at  the 
end  of  January,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  the  French  armies  ;  and  under  protection  of 
their  bayonets  was  immediately  afterw^ards  in- 
augurated  as  King  of  Spain.  A  few  un\vorthy 
Spaniards  of  rank,  principally  relations  or  con- 
nections of  the  late  minister,  Godoy,  lent  his 
usurpation  the  sanction  of  their  names,  and 
were  nominated  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  state. 
But  the  determination  of  every  other  individual 
throughout  the  country,  to  resist  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  dynasty,  was,  if  possible,  more 
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firmly  rooted  than  even  previously  to  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

England  continued  with  unbounded  munifi- 
cence to  supply  their  wants,  and  was  probably 
of  far  more  value  to  Spain  than  she  would  have 
been,  if  forming  a  portion  of  her  integral  ter- 
ritory. Within  twelve  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  she  sent  over  to  the 
Spanish  armies  (besides  .£2,000,000  sterling) 
150  pieces  of  field-artillery  with  42,000  rounds 
of  ammunition,  200,000  muskets,  6 1,000  swords, 
79,000  pikes,  Q3^  millions  of  ball-cartridges, 
6,000,000  leaden  balls,  15,000  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  92,000  suits  of  clothing,  356,000 
sets  of  accoutrements  and  pouches,  310,000 
pairs  of  shoes,  37,000  pairs  of  boots,  40,000 
tents,  250,000  yards  of  cloth,  10,000  sets 
of  camp  equipage,  118,000  yards  of  linen, 
50,000  great  coats,  50,000  canteens,  54,000 
havresacks,  with  a  variety  of  other  stores, 
far  too  numerous  to  be  recapitulated. 

The  Spanish  government  also  acted  most 
nobly,  and  displayed  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
firmness  in  the  midst  of  the  national  misfor- 
tunes. Far  from  dcspauing  of  their  country 
from  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Medellin,  they 
emulated  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
when  similarly  circumstanced  by  the  victories 
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of  Ifannlhal,  and  noticing  only  the  c^ood  con- 
xliict  ol'  the  troops  in  the  early  j)art  ol*  the 
day,  decreed  the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  the 
brave  army  of  Estrcniadura,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  the  other  corps  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.  Cuesta  was  raised  by  tiie  decree  to 
the  rank  of  Captain-General:  promotion  was 
granted  to  all  the  othcers  whose  conduct  hacj 
merited  his  approbation,  and  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion, with  a  gratuity  of  one  month's  pay,  was 
nccorded  to  each  of  the  battalions  engaged,  and 
a  pension  was  assigned  to  the  widows  and  or- 
])hans  of  all  who  had  fallen.  This  wise  measure 
was  attended  with  the  best  effects,  and  from  the 
wreck  of  the  defeated  armies,  45,000  infantry 
and  8,000  cavalry  quickly  re-assembled  in 
Estremadura.  The  command  of  this  force  was 
entrusted  to  General  Cuesta,  who,  with  a  just 
and  necessary  severity,  punished  with  death 
many  of  the  runaways  at  ^ledellin,  and  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  discipline  and  subordination, 
which  promised  to  render  the  Spaniards  formi- 
dable in  the  field. 

In  aid  of  so  desirable  a  change,  a  numerous 
and  most  valuable  auxiliary  force  had  spon- 
taneously arisen  throughout  the  Peninsula.— 
When  the  French  after  their  first  successes  were 
obliged  to  separate  and  spread  over  the  country 
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in  small  bodies  to  subsist,  and  keep  the  inhabit- 
ants in  subjection,  various  acts  of  oppression 
and  injustice  were  the  consequences;  these 
were  individually  and  partially  resisted,  and 
deadly  strife  followed  on  both  sides.  Such  of 
the  Spaniards  as  most  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  opposition,  or  who  killed  any  of  the  in- 
truders, were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains  to 
escape  chastisement  from  the  French  dragoons, 
which  were  immediately  detached  from  the 
nearest  station  for  that  purpose.  Many  of 
these  fugitives  were  proscribed,  but  being  often 
compelled  by  hunger  or  necessity  to  descend  to 
their  homes,  or  to  the  habitations  of  their  friends, 
they  frequently  encountered  parties  of  the 
French,  which,  if  weaker  than  themselves,  were 
always  sacrificed  to  their  just  vengeance ;  but 
if  stronger,  the  Spaniards  fled,  and  such  aa 
were  overtaken  were  invariabl}'  put  to  death. 
Thus  by  degrees  bands  of  desperate  men  col- 
lected, and  set  an  example  of  resistance,  which, 
when  by  long  continuance  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  the  intruders  became  intolerable, 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  general  and  extended 
system  of  the  same  nature  of  opposition.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  most  spirited  of  the  young  men  in 
each  district  united  themselves  into  bands, 
serving  vvithout  pay,  under  leaders  selected  from 
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ftnH)ny;st  tlu insclvcs :  tluvsr  liaNinii;  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  eouiilry,  and  heiiiiif  undistiii- 
«>'iiislied  hy  an  uiidbiin,  assembled  or  dispersed 
at|)Ieasure;  every  where  ()j)posin<i;  small  hodics 
of  the  Freneh,  eiittin*;-  oil"  their  convoys,  and 
interrupting  their  connnunications  :  hut  intan- 
gible to  any  superior  tbrce  sent  out  to  annihilate 
them.  From  engaging  in  this  petty  warfare 
only,  they  obtained  the  ap|)ellation  of  guerrillas^ 
little  war-makers  or  warriors ;  being  the  dimi- 
nutive of  gucrra,  war. 

Cifallicia,  however,  was  the  theatre  on  which 
the  wonderful  perseverance  and  constancy  of 
the  Spanish  character  most  fully  displayed 
itself.  The  half-naked,  disorganized  band,  pre- 
served by  the  iNIarquis  de  la  Romana  at  tlie 
period  of  the  retreat  of  the  British,  waiting  the 
favourable  moment,  not  only  inflicted  a  severe 
vengeance  on  the  intruders ;  but  idtimately, 
being  well  seconded  by  the  courage  and  zeal  of 
the  inhabitants,  drove  them  with  disgrace  out 
of  the  province.  As  soon  as  Soult's  corps  en- 
tered Portugal,  and  Ney's  alone  remained,  the 
Spaniards  began  to  act.  A  force  under  Alurillo, 
joined  by  a  body  of  Portugueze,  w  hich  crossed 
the  Minho,  invested  Vio'o,  at  the  end  of  ]\iarch 
and,  aided  by  a  British  frigate,  quickly  forced 
the  garrison  of  1300  men  to  surrender  ;  and  the 
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next  clay  nearly  annihilated  under  the  walls  A 
French  battalion,  which  approached  uncon- 
scious of  its  fall.  Romana  himself  quitted 
Senabria  the  moment  Soult  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced into  Portugal  to  return  ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  single  field-piece  obliged  two  battalions 
to  surrender  prisoners  on  the  17th  April,  who 
attempted  to  resist  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  at  Villa  Franca.  He  then  crossed  over  to 
the  Asturias,  which  province,  from  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  local  Junta,  remained  in  a  state  of 
inaction,  and  on  the  i29d  April,  by  virtue  of  his 
military  authority,  dissolved  the  government  as 
Unworthy  to  rule,  and  appointed  another,  com- 
posed of  more  active  members. 

Marshal  Ney  and  the  French  commanders  in 
Leon,  on  ascertaining  this  movement  of  Ro- 
mana's,  deemed  the  opportunity  favourable  to 
surround  him,  and  crush  his  army  in  toto :  with 
that  hope  they  made  a  simultaneous  and  con- 
certed advance  on  every  point  of  the  princi- 
pality; and  on  the  same  day,  the  18th  May, 
three  detachments  entered  Oviedo  by  different 
loads.  The  Marquis,  on  their  approach,  with- 
drew to  Gijon,  and  embarked;  and  the  French 
had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  he  had  also 
^aved  his  troops  from  their  pursuit.  Feeling  that 
in  the  Asturias,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
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or  by  (lie  ciuMny's  corps,  his  army  would  he 
useless  to  tiie  "general  cause,  aud  in  the  event 
of  l)ein<j;  attacked  hy  superior  nunihers,  wouhl 
be  without  a  retreat,  he  had,  on  inteUigence  of 
Ney's  movements,  countermarclied  it,  by  a 
mountainous  track,  into  (Jallicia,  with  orders  to 
blockade  Luiro.  This  measure  was  so  uulooked 
for  by  the  French,  and  the  place  was  so  ill-pro- 
vided, that  it  was  on  the  point  of  capitulating 
for  want  of  provisions,  when,  on  the  122d  of 
May,  the  troops  under  Marshal  Soult  most  un- 
expectedly made  their  appearance,  and  obliged 
the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  blockade. 

That  army,  on  commencing  its  retreat  out  of 
Portugal,  gave  loose  to  a  diabolical  spirit  of  re- 
venge, burning  the  villages,  and  hanging  many 
of  the  peasantry  ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  out- 
stripping their  march,  caused  all  the  inhabitants 
to  fly  on  their  approach.  This  general  desertion 
considerably  augmented  the  difficulties  and  pri- 
vations they  had  to  encounter,  and  on  their  ar- 
rival before  Lugo  they  were  so  disorganized,  so 
ill-clothed,  ^vithout  shoes,  badly  armed,  and 
reduced  to  such  general  distress,  that  the  French 
garrison  would  not,  till  some  of  the  officers 
made  themselves  individually  known,  believe 
them  to  be  other  than  a  collection  of  Spaniards. 
Soult  put  his  troops  into  the  town  to  refresh, 
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and  on  the  return  of  Ney  from  the  Asturias,  the 
two  Marslials  concerted  a  general  movement  of 
their  armies,  to  sweep  tlnough  the  whole  of 
Gallicia,  and  put  down  all  opposition  in  the 
province. 

On  the  2d  June,  Soult  commenced  the  pur- 
suit of  Romanas  force  by  Monforte,  Pontefer- 
rada  and  Viana,  constantly  seeing  his  rear  guard 
depart  as  he  entered  each  place,  and  constantly 
expecting  to  out-march  him  on  the  next  day : 
but  he  was  ever  baffled  by  the  superior  activity 
of  his  opponent,  and  his  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  materially 
contributed  to  Romanas  evasion,  acting  in  tlie 
most  hostile  manner  towards  the  French,  and 
rendering  every  assistance  to  tlie  fugitives  :  at 
lenLfth  Soult,  after  havino;  been  for  three  weeks 
baffled  in  all  his  attempts,  relinquished  the 
enterprize,  and  returned  on  the  24th  June  to 
Senabria;  from  whence  he  proceeded  toZamora, 
to  refresh  his  troops,  and  be  in  a  situation  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  armies.  Marshal 
Ney  was  even  more  unsuccessful  than  Soult: 
he  marched  with  the  jnincipal  part  of  his  forces 
in  the  oj)posite  direction  on  ^'igo;  l)ut  in  at- 
tempting the  passage  of  the  Soto-mayor,  at  tlie 
bridge  of  l^i\o,  he  was  re|)ulsed  by  the  Spa- 
niards under  Murillo,  and  obliged  to  retrace  his 
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8tc|)s  with  coiisidcrahlc  loss.  'I'lic  Spanish 
Jctulcis  and  the  peasantry  then  redoiihled  their 
exertions,  and  Ney,  fnuhng  his  troops  totally 
discoura<i;ed  iVoni  the  natnre  of  the  war,  evaen- 
iited  (/ornnna  and  I'errol  on  tlie  ^2d  Jnne,  and 
retired  out  of  the  j)ro\in('e. 

These  sneeesses  were  elonded  in  a  severe  ehcek 
on  the  side  ol*  \'aleneia ;  where  a  line  and  well- 
appointed  army  had  heeii  assenihled.  The 
coninuind  was  entrusted  to  General  Blake,  who 
confidently  advaneed  with  it  to  recover  Zara- 
gossa.  Being  repulsed  in  the  attempt  on  the 
15th  June,  and  harassed  on  his  retreat  by  Ge- 
neral Suchet,  he  halted  after  two  days'  march 
on  the  heights  of  Santa  Maria,  and  ventured 
the  issue  of  a  general  action.  The  young  and 
raw  Valencians,  without  confidence  in  them- 
selves, wavered  at  the  approach  of  the  French 
cavalry,  and  dispersed  at  the  first  charge  :  bnt, 
with  a  patriotism  which  no  discouragement 
could  subdue,  they  individually  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  again  enrolled  themselves. 

The  Catalans,  after  the  defeat  of  their  army  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  year,  having  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  French  but  their  individual 
courage,  every  where  exerted  themselves  so 
much,  and  displayed  such  spirit  and  enterprize, 
that  St.  Cyr  confined  his  operations  to  the  siege 
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of  Gerona;  the  brave  defenders  of  which, 
though  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief,  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Valencian  army  just  narrated, 
continued  to  resist,  with  an  obstinacy  propor- 
tioned to  the  increased  means  the  French  used 
against  them ;  who,  instructed  by  their  previous 
failure,  conducted  this  attack  with  far  greater 
vigour  than  the  former. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  materially 
changed  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  no 
more  auspicious  moment  could  present  itself  to 
measure  their  strength  with  the  intruders;  as 
Buonaparte,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  with 
Austria,  had  just  experienced  a  severe  check  at 
Wagram  on  the  Danube,  which  would  prevent 
his  sending  any  support  to  his  armies  in  Spain. 
The  amount  of  the  French  force  at  this  period 
w^ithin  the  Pyrenees  was  155,000,  of  which 
number  40,000  were  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia, 
and  10,000  in  various  garrisons  and  posts  to 
maintain  the  communications  throughout  the 
country,  leaving  about  105,000  as  the  force 
absolutely  in  the  field  :  of  these,  50,000  were  in 
three  corps,  covering  Madrid  on  the  south ;  and 
the  remainder,  uudcr  Marshals  Soult,  Ney,  and 
other  commanders,  were  in  Old  Castile,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
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Sir  Artluir  ^V'clIl^slcy  an(i  General  Cucsta, 
after  eanvassing  various  ideas,  united  in  an 
operation  for  the  recovery  of  Madrid,  by  which 
it  was  arran<:;e(l  that  Cuesta's  army,  30,000  in- 
fantry and  7000  cavalry,  in  conjunction  witli 
the  British,  If), 000  strong,  should  advance  by 
the  right  of  the  Tagus,  overthrowing  every 
thing  that  should  attempt  to  impede  their  march; 
whilst  General  Vanegas,  with  14,000  Spaniards, 
should  threaten  Aranjuez,  and  endeavour  to 
possess  himself  of  Toledo.  Detachments  of 
Spanish  troops  were  to  be  posted  at  Perales  and 
Banos,  to  interrupt  the  communication  through 
those  passes  between  the  French  troops  in  the 
north  and  those  about  to  be  attacked :  and  the 
Portuo'ueze  army  under  IMarshal  Beresford  was 
directed  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  watching  those 
important  points.  Further,  the  Lusitanian  Le- 
gion under  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  reinforced  to 
5000  men,  by  some  battalions  of  Spanish  light 
troops,  was  destined  to  act  independently  on 
the  flanks  or  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  should 
they  assemble  in  numbers  and  offer  resistance 
on  the  south  of  Madrid. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  British  moved 
by  Salvatierra  and  Placencia,  and  at  Oropesa  on 
the  20th  July  effected  their  junction  with 
Cuesta  s  army,  which  had  crossed  the  river  at 
AUnaraz   and   Arzobispo.      On  the    22d,    the 
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united  armies  achanccd,  driving  before  them  a 
French  force  of  25  or  30,000  men  under  Mar- 
shal Victor,  whicli  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Albcrche,  and  gave  the  opportunity  to  reaHze 
all  the  expectations  which  had  dictated  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  Sir  Arthur  was  prepared  to 
commence  the  attack  on  the  mornins:  of  the 
23d ;  but  Cuesta,  on  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences, declined  to  act  till  the  following  day  : 
the  attack  was  in  consequence  deferred,  and 
Victor,  gaining  intelligence  that  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  was  at  Escalona  in  his  rear,  fell  back 
after  dark,  and  effected  a  junction  with  10,000 
men  under  Sebastiani  at  Torrijas. 

Want  of  provisions  began  now  to  be  severely 
felt  in  the  British  army,  and  the  halt  of  a  day 
or  two  became  absolutely  necessary-  to  enable  it 
to  subsist.  General  Cuesta,  however,  deeming 
his  own  force  sulhcient  to  pursue  the  corps 
which  he  had  declined  to  attack,  put  his  troops 
in  movement;  but  at  Torrijas  he  found  X'ictor 
again  advancing,  and  he  only  saved  his  army 
from  destruction  by  a  retreat  behind  the  Alberchc, 
where  the  English  lent  him  supj)ort.  The  27th, 
the  French  continued  to  advance,  and  Cuesta's 
army,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  British  infantry, 
and  cavalry,  retired  in  good  order  to  a  field  of 
action  selected  by  Sir  Arthur  for  the  two  annies. 

The  position  was  about  two  miles  in  length, 
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fxtcnding'  pcrpcndunilarly  iVoin  thr  Tamils,  on 
w'liic'li  the  ri»;*lit  rested  iu  llu'  town  ot* 'lalavcra, 
partially  retrenched,  and  havin<:;  an  intersected 
and  most  diOicult  conntry  in  its  fmnt.  Tlic 
centre  was  more  open  :  hut  the  Wi'l  terminated 
favourably  on  a  hold  and  connnandinu^  hei«;ht, 
overlooking  a  eonsiderahlc  Nalley,  which  sej)a- 
rated  the  lei't  ol  the  position  from  a  range  of 
rocky  mountains.  To  the  Sj)aniar(ls  was  al- 
lotted the  right,  considered  nearly  inattackahle, 
and  to  tlie  British  the  more  accessible  ground  on 
the  left.  Sir  Arthur  formed  his  troops  in  two 
lines,  posting  the  left  extremity  of  the  second 
line,  under  General  Hill,  on  the  commanding 
feature  before-mentioned,  which  possessed  a  de- 
cided influence  over  the  wliole  position.  To 
secure  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two 
armies,  cover  was  thrown  np  for  eight  or  ten 
guns  on  an  elevated  knoll,  and  a  division  of 
British  infantry,  w  ith  a  strong  force  of  cavalry 
of  the  two  nations,  were  posted  to  support  it. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Alberche,  drivino-  back  with  some 
loss  the  troops  under  General  M'Kenzie;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  47,000  men  were 
assembled  in  front  of  the  position  of  the  allies. 
Joseph  Buonaparte  commanded  in  person,  having 
under  his  orders  Marshals  Jourdan,  Mctor,  ]\Ior- 
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tier,  and  General  Sebastian!.  A  reconnoissancc 
took  place  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  a  par- 
tial attack  was  made  on  the  right,  to  ascertain 
how  it  was  occupied ;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  height  on  the  left  of  the  British,  occu- 
pied by  General  Hill,  was  discovered  to  be  the 
most  important  point  of  the  position,  as  twice 
during  the  night  bodies  of  infantry  were  pushed 
along  the  valley  to  gain  possession  of  it.  At 
the  first  attack,  though  made  with  three  regi- 
ments only,  it  being  unexpected,  and  the  troops 
advancing  with  rapidity  and  boldness,  the 
French  succeeded  in  attaining  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  were  forming  thereon,  when  a 
general  charge  with  the  bayonet  drove  them 
down.  The  second  attack,  repeated  at  the  in- 
terval of  some  hours,  was  made  with  a  stronger 
force,  but  the  troops  being  prepared  to  receive 
it,  the  assailants  were  more  easily  repulsed. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  C8th,  a 
heavy  eannonade  commenced  on  the  whole 
British  line,  and  two  divisions  of  infantry  boldly 
advanced  along  the  valley  to  dislodge  General 
Hill's  force ;  but  when  ascending  the  height, 
thev  were  rushed  upon  with  the  bayonet,  and 
driven  down  with  great  slaughter.  To  provide 
against  a  recurrence  of  these  attempts,  strong 
bodies  of    British   and     Spanish   cavalry  were 
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placed  in  the  \alIov,  and  a  division  of  J,000 
Spanish  troops  was  ordcMcd  to  occupy  tlic  hills 
beyond  it.  In  these,  and  otjier  various  arrange- 
ments lor  attack  and  defence,  the  time  passed 
on  both  sides  till  eleven  o'clock ;  when  the 
French  regularly  cooked  and  ate  their  dinners, 
whilst  the  British  and  Spaniards,  less  abundantly 
provided,  endeavoured  to  repose  on  the  ground 
after  their  fatigues. 

At  two  o'clock  the  work  of  destruction  again 
commenced,  and  nndcr  a  heavy  cannonade  the 
enemy's  infantry,  formed  into  solid  masses,  pre- 
pared to  make  a  general  attack  on  the  British 
line ;  whilst  a  numerous  cavalry  paraded  in 
their  rear,  to  complete  the  victory  by  an  over- 
whelming charge  on  whichever  point  should  be 
first  penetrated.  In  about  an  hour  the  w^holc 
were  in  movement.  The  French  Commander, 
aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  previous  attacks 
of  the  heights  on  the  left,  now  directed  against 
it  several  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  with  ca- 
valry, which  marched  along  the  valley,  flanked 
by  numerous  light  troops  upon  the  hills  beyond 
it.  A  most  desperate  charge  was  made  against 
these  formidable  bodies  by  General  Anson  with 
the  23d  Light  Dragoons,  and  1st  Hussars  K.  G. 
L. :  the  former,  unchecked  by  the  fire  of  the 
infantry,  passed  between  two  columns  of  the 
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enemy,  and  upset  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs,  when 
being   surrounded,    it   was  ahnost   entirely   de- 
stroyed;   notwithstanding    which,    the   enemy 
was  so  astonished    by  the  boldness  of  the  at- 
tempt, that  the  cohimns  halted  ;  and  the  division 
of  Spaniards  under  General  Bassecourt,  detached 
for  that  purpose,    holding   the   light  troops   in 
check,   this  imposing  movement,  which  threa- 
tened the  destruction  of  the  army,  produced  no 
results    wdiatever.       Simultaneous    with    this 
attack  was  the  advance  of  other  columns  on  the 
right  of  the  British  line,  at  the  work  intended 
to  connect  the  two   armies,    which   Brigadier- 
General  Alexander  CampbelTs  brigade  and  two 
Spanish  battalions  successfully  repelled  with  the 
bavonet,  and  drove  the  enemv  far  back  in  2:reat 
confusion,  to  which  the  artillery  under  General 
Howarth  materially  contributed;  as  by  accuracy 
of  fire  they  continued  the  work  of  destruction 
long  after  the  muskets  of  the  infantry  had  ceased 
to  have  effect.     The  cohunns  directed  against 
the  centre  of  the  British  (lej)loyed  before  they 
attempted  to  ascend  the  position,  and  then  ad- 
vanced in  as  steady  and  regular  a  manner  as  the 
ground  over  which  they  marched  would  admit, 
and  appeared  determined  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  Invincibility  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  deeds  in  other  wars  ;    but  Lieutenant- 
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General  Shcrl)i()()ko,  liuviiii^  fully  picpaicd  \\\u 
men,  received  them  witliii  volley  of  nuibketry, 
which  stau^gered  their  resohition,  and  the  whole 
division  instantly  inshini;-  forward  with  the 
bayonet,  the  French  wx*re  driven  back  with  pro- 
digious slaughter.  The  brigade  of  Guards,  in  the 
ardour  of  pursuit,  advancing  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  line,  a  reserve  of  the  enemy  attacked  it  in 
overwhelming  force,  and  threatened  to  annihi- 
late it;  but  covered  by  a  battalion  which  Sir 
Arthur  ordered  up  for  its  support,  and  by  the 
cavalry  under  General  Cotton,  it  was  enabled  to 
resume  its  place  in  tlie  line.  Thus  discomfited 
at  every  point,  and  having  nearly  10,000  men 
killed  or  wounded,  the  enemy  retired  across  the 
Alberche,  leaving  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  in 
j)Ossession  of  the  victors.  The  next  day  only 
two  divisions  were  seen  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
and  those  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  also  with- 
dre^v.  In  this  desperate  combat,  the  13ritish  lost 
above  5,000  men,  of  wliich  between  7  and  800 
were  killed.  The  Spaniards  lost  about  1,200. 
Two  General  officers,  INPKenzie  and  Langw  ortb, 
fell ;  and  three  others  were  wounded. 

The  dav  after  the  action,  General  Crau- 
furd  joined  with  a  troop  of  horse  artillery, 
and  3,000  infantry ;  having,  in  his  zeal  to  aid  in 
the  further  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  made 
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the  extraordinary  exertion  of  forty-eight  hiile;^ 
in  twenty-four  hours:  but  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions was  so  extreme,  that  the  aUiecl  armies 
were  incapable  of  following  up  their  splendid 
victory,  and  remained  immoveable  atTalavera. 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  immediately  after  the 
battle,  sent  pressing  orders  to  Marshal  Soult 
(who  on  the  advance  of  the  combined  armies 
had  assembled  together  35,000  men  in  Leon)  to 
make  a  movement  to  his  assistance,  on  the  flank 
of  the  allies,  through  the  pass  of  Banos.  That 
officer  had  anticipated  these  orders,  and  was 
already  in  march ;  the  troops  to  defend  the  pass 
had  not  been  able  for  a  moment  to  oppose  his 
numbers,  and  his  entry  into  Placencia  was  no- 
tified at  Talavera,  on  the  2d  August.  It  was 
instantly  arranged  between  the  two  com- 
manders that  the  British  army  should  march 
and  attack  the  approaching  force,  whilst  the 
Spaniards  remained  to  watch  the  line  of  the 
Tagus,  and  protect  the  removal  of  the  wounded : 
this  latter  seemed  the  easier  part,  as  Joseph's 
discomfited  army,  dreading  a  forward  movement 
of  the  allies,  was  endeavouring  by  the  road  of 
Escalona  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces 
from  the  north.  The  British  marched  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  to  Oropesa,  and  the  same 
evening  Sir  Aithur  received  two  couriers,  the 
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f)ne  to  ac'ciuaint  him  that  Soult  liad  |)u^hctl  on 
to  Niival-moral,  cutting  oiV  the  communication 
between  Oiopesa  and  the  hiidi^e  at  Ahnaiaz; 
the  other  IVom  (ieneral  Cuesta,  statiiifj;,  that  as 
the  enemy  appeared  in  force  movin<^  u|)on  his 
llaidvs,  Ik*  had  decided  to  retire  from  Tahivera, 
and  nnite  the  two  armies.  This  movement,  w  liich 
he  executed  the  same  night,  leaving  1500  of  the 
Mounded  Enghsli  in  the  town,  rendered  the 
situation  of  both  armies  highly  critical ;  as  a 
corps  of  35,000  or  40,000  men  (Soult's)  interposed 
between  them  and  their  best  line  of  retreat, 
whilst  another  army  of  equal  amount  was  march- 
ing on  their  flank  from  Talavera.  Should  either 
of  the  enemy's  corps  temporize,  a  junction  might 
be  effected  between  them,  and  the  allies  have  to 
engage  with  a  far  superior  force,  with  only  one 
road  open  in  their  rear,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  bringing  up  supplies  to  profit  by  success.  The 
only  resource  left  was  to  cross  the  Tagus  by  the 
biidge  of  Arzobispo,  which  was  effected  by  the 
two  armies  with  all  their  artillery  over  a  road 
scarcely  practicable  for  carriages.  The  British 
marched  to  Deleytosa  and  Jarracejo,  where  Sir 
Arthur  intended  to  have  remained,  as  in  that 
position  his  army  would  have  covered  all  the 
country  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus ;  but  finding 
the  diliiculties  thrown   in  the  way  of  his  ob- 
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taiiiin2^  supplies  insiirmountahlc,  and  that  even 
his  just  remonstrances  were  met  with  recrimi- 
nation, or  treated  with  disrespect,  he  fell  back 
from  thence  on  l^adajos  the  beginninor  of  Sep- 
tember. General  Cucsta  moved  off  from  Ar- 
zobispo  on  the  7th  of  August,  leaving  a  strong 
rear  guard  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  cover 
his  retreat,  \\  hich  was  the  next  day  completely 
cut  up  by  a  division  of  French  cavalry,  which 
forded  the  river  unobserved.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  army  at  Deleytosa,  General  Cuesta 
resigned  the  command.  That  officer  in  his 
younger  days  had  given  proofs  of  talent  and 
enterprize ;  but  lifty-five  years  of  honourable 
service  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
bodily  and  mental  exertion  which  the  command 
of  a  large  army  requires,  and  had  further  soured 
a  temper  naturally  uncomplying.  With  the  most 
upright  intentions,  mistaking  obstinacy  for  firm- 
ness, pettishness  for  dignity,  and  procrastination 
for  prudence,  the  little  success  resulting  from 
the  campaign  must  in  great  measure  be  attri- 
buted to  his  unfitness  for  the  post  he  iilled. 

Sir  Ro])ert  Wilson,  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  |)reviously  to  the  action  at  Talavera, 
pushed  on  to  Naval-Carnero,  within  twelve 
miles  of  Madrid  ;  and,  on  being  ordered  to  rejoin 
the  main  army,  fuuling  his  junction  im})eded  by 
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i1k'  ihlnvcntioii  ot  tlu*  I'li'iich,  \\c  entered  a 
wood  in  tlirir  rear;  where  hv  reinaiiied  during 
the  eomhat.  W'luii  hy  the  uiiexpeeted  inovc- 
iiient  of  Cuesta  tVoni  'I'alavera,  he  aCterwards 
foiiiul  liiinseiriii  a  similar  manner  cut  off  from 
the  line  of  the  Tai>us,  lie  moved  ra|jidly  to  his 
iii>;ht,  crossed  the  Tietar,  and,  sciamhlin^  over 
the  Sierra  de  Liana,  gained  the  pass  of  Banos. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  there  on  the  12th  Au- 
gust, when  the  whole  corps  of  Marshal  Ne}^  w^as 
discovered  moving  by  the  same  road  from  Pla- 
ccntia,  on  its  return  to  Leon.  To  continue  his 
maix'h  in  face  of  so  superior  an  enemy  was  to  risk 
the  utter  destruction  of  his  force  :  Sir  Robert 
therefore  preferred  to  defend  the  pass.  After  a 
combat  of  nine  hours,  numbers  prevailed  against 
him  ;  the  French  dislodged  liis  troops,  killing  or 
making  prisoners  700  or  800,  and  the  remainder 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Castello  Branco. 

General  Vanegas  was  also  very  active  through- 
out these  operations.  During  the  action  at  Ta- 
lavcra,  he  threw  some  howitzer-shells  into  To- 
ledo, causing  much  inquietude  to  the  French 
commanders  for  the  safety  of  the  garrison.  On 
the  approach  of  Joseph  the  following  day,  he 
moved  to  his  right,  and  gained  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  a  French  corps  at  Aranjuez.  Subse- 
quently, acting  under  orders  at  variance  with  each 
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other,  from  tlie  Supreme  Junta,  and  from  General 
Cuesta,   and  probably  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  events  which  followed  the  victory  at  Tala- 
vera,  he  attempted  operations  beyond  his  means. 
On  the  10th  August  he  advanced  against  a  force 
more  numerous  than  his  own,  posted  at  Almo- 
nacid,  wliicli  completely  defeated  and  dispersed 
his  corps.     With  laudable  perseverance  the  fu- 
gitives were    collected,    and    united    with    the 
army    lately    Cuesta's,    and    being   reorganized 
and  re-equipped,  they  soon  formed  a  respectable 
body  of  50,000   men,   including  6000  cavalry, 
the    chief   command  of   which    w^as  bestowed 
on    General    Ariezaga.       With    a    blind     and 
unreasonable  presumption,  beyond  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors,  Ariezaga  led  his  army  to  the 
conquest  of    Madrid.        Finding    at  Toledo  a 
French    force  of  30,000  men   waiting  his  ap- 
proach,   prudence  .came    to   his   aid,    but   too 
late ;  in   attempting   to   retire   over  the  plains 
near  Ocana,  Joseph   Buonaparte,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  came  up  with  him  on  the 
ipth  November,  and  defeated  him  with  a  loss, 
and  disj)ersion  of  his  troops,  far  greater  than  in 
any  j)receding  action  during  the  contest — 15,000 
men    being   either  killed,     wounded,    or   made 
prisoners. 

At  the  period  of  this  disastrous  event  it  be- 
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raiiu'  known  tli.il  iJu()naj):uti',  h:i\  m^  concluded 
the  war  in  (icnnany  lnj;lily  to  liis  own  advan- 
tage, liad  directed  the  march  ot"  40,(H)i)  men 
IVoni  France  to  reinforce  iiis  armies  in  Spain. 
The  Spanish  government,  ahirmed  at  this  in- 
teHiii;ence,and  seeini^  the  wretched  state  to  wliicli 
their  own  mihtary  estahhshments  were  rechiced, 
used  every  argument  to  iinhice  Lord  Wclhng- 
ton  (the  title  conferred  on  Sir  Arthur  W  ellesley 
for  his  hrilliant  achievements  at  Talavera)  to 
again  move  forward.  Their  representations 
were  met  w  ith  fairness,  and  offers  of  co-opera- 
tion made  on  the  most  disinterested  terms : 
being  cither  to  entrust  the  supreme  command 
to  Lord  WeUington,  or  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments to  render  the  united  armies  efficient. 
Every  attempt,  however,  to  prevail  on  the 
Spanish  government  to  concede  the  first  point 
was  strenuously  resisted  as  a  degradation  to  tlie 
national  character  :  even  the  rank  and  talents 
of  Marquis  Wellesley,  sent  as  ambassador  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  failed  to  effect  it ;  nor 
could  his  lordship  induce  any  beneficial  change 
in  their  military  system,  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed.  The  chief  attention  of  the 
Junta  was  thought  to  be  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  own  power,  and  the  members  of  it 
were  charged  with  carrying  their  feelings  on  that 
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point  to  such  culpable   excess,  as  even  in  tlie 
distribution  of  tlieii  forces,  to  be  more  governed 
by  local  interests  and  jealousy  of  the  difterent 
coniniandcrs,  than  by  the  pressure  of  the  service. 
Such  opinions  could  only  be  entertained  with 
feelings  of  resentment    by  every   disinterested 
Spaniard,  which  were  more  particularly  evinced 
by  the   Marquis   de  la  Romana,    who  having 
been    long    absent   from    Spain,    was    entirely 
free   from  party  prejudices.      Called   from   liis 
army  in  GaUicia  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the 
state   at   this   crisis,    and  nominated  one  of  a 
commission  to  take  into  consideration   the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  afl'airs,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion   (October  4th)   to   publi.sh  a  manifesto 
against  the  Junta.     In  this  paper  he  questioned 
the  legality  of  their  rule,   upbraided  them  with 
incapacity   and  imbecility,  and   demanded    the 
formation  of  a  Council  of  Regency,  or  a  depu- 
tation of  the  realm,  till  the  Cortes  could  be  as- 
sembled ;  the  speedy  meeting  of  which,  he  de- 
clared to  be  of  vital  importance.     Such  a  mani- 
festo, circulated  by  a  military  commander,  was 
nothing  short  of  a  declaration  of  rebellion;  and 
it  proves  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment to  have  borne  with   it,  unless  the  merit 
l)e  due  to  them  of  unwillingness  to  interfere 
with  |)erfect  freedom  of  discussion — the  great 
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cr  patriotism  of  ovcrlookini^  personal  censure*, 
lather  than  coniini'iKr  a  strut:;L;lc  which  nji«^ht 
i)C  j)ro(Uictivc  of  <;cncral  anarcliy. 

Ronuma  was  ccilaiiily  uctiiutcd  l>y  conscien- 
tious motives,  as  beint^:  uri^ed  to  enforce  his  ar- 
«;uments  with  the  bayonet,  he  steadily  retused, 
and  leaviuj;-  the  Junta  to  form  its  own  decisions, 
the  result  was  a  decree  ibr  assembrni*;  the  Cortes, 
which  procrastinated  the  period  of  their  entering 
on  business  till  the  1st  of  March  following. 

Lord  Wellington  had  every  personal  motive 
to  render  Ifnn  desirous  of  moving  forward,  but 
political  considerations  forbade  his  doing  so, 
without  the  most  certain  guarantee  of  etiicicnt  co- 
operation, the  small  body  of  men  under  his  lord-' 
ship's  command  being  all  England  could  supply. 
The  impossibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  specie, 
on  any  terms,  to  carry  on  the  contest  on  a  grand 
scale  in  the  Peninsula,  where  every  thing  was  of 
an  excessive  price,  and,  being  the  property  of 
allies,  must  be  paid  for  in  money,  had  caused  the 
main  effort  of  the  war  to  be  transferred,  during 
the  sunnner,  to  an  enemy's  country,  abundant 
and  cheap;  and  where  the  troops  could  be  partly 
supplied  from  the  produce  of  England.  An 
enterprize  in  favour  of  Austria,  then  contending 
with  Buonaparte  on  equal  terms,  w^as  prepared 
on  a  scale  w^orthy  of  the  object  and  of  the  nation; 
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and  at  the  end  of  July  a  superb  army  exceeding 
40,000  men  was  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion to  penetrate  into  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
French  empire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
discontented,  ajid  totally  without  a  regular  force. 
Three  weeks,  however,  having  been  consumed 
in  the  reduction  of  Fhishing,  and  in  subsequent 
arrangements,  it  was  decided  in  a  mihtary  coun- 
cil, that  the  favourable  period  for  landing  on  the 
Continent  had  passed,  and  that  nothing  further 
could  be  undertaken.  Previously  to  this  resolve, 
the  unhealthy  season  had  set  in  with  its  accus- 
tomed virulence — hundreds  dailv  sickened  under 
its  influence  ;  and  ultimately  more  than  half  of 
the  troops  either  perished,  or  were  rendered  in- 
efficient by  lingering  diseases,  generated  in  the 
pestilential  marshes  of  the  islands  of  Zealand. 

Should  therefore  a  repetition  of  the  circum- 
stances experienced  in  the  last  combined  move- 
ment again  occur,  and  render  the  British  force 
inefficient  from  privation,  or  cause  it  to  be 
sacrificed  in  iuic(iual  combat  with  the  enemy, 
that  support  to  the  Peninsula  m  ould  be  lost.  At 
this  time  the  intended  concjuest  of  Portugal, 
which  relied  entirely  on  the  British  commander  for 
protection,  and  which  submitted  with  cheerful- 
ness to  all  his  wishes,  was  hau2:htilv  announced  ; 
it  therefore  became  more  consonant  with  justice 
and  sound  policy  to  attempt  her  salvation  by  a 
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pnidnit  prfsei^vatiou  ol'  tlie  means,  latlicr  than 
to  risk  every  thiiiii^on  the  uneertaiii  and  iine(|ual 
ehanee  oT  the  v\n\t  ol'  active  hostilities  in  tiic 
south.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  I^rd  Wcl- 
linLi:ton  released  his  army  from  inactivity  on  the 
unhealthy  hanks  of  the  Gnafhana,  w  lierc  the 
mortafity  and  sickness  which  prevailed  were 
alarmiuii^ly  ij^reat,  and  moved  it  to  the  more 
<rcnial  climate  of  Hcira  to  J2jive  j)rotection  to  the 
north  of  Portnoal,  which  a  recent  defeat  of  tlie 
Sjnmiards  had  lain  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  whose  force  in  that  quarter  was  daily 
aua:mentino:. 

The  army  of  La  Romana,  under  the  Duke  del 
Parque,  on  the  march  of  Soult  and  Ney  to  Pla- 
eentia,  took  possession  of  Salamanca,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  French,  ascertainins;  their  numbers 
to  be  small,  engaged  them  at  Tomames,  on  the 
1 8th  October,  with  such  complete  success  as  to 
force  them  to  retire  behind  the  Douro. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  month,  the  re- 
inforcements w^hich  entered  from  France  ena- 
bled General  Kellerman  to  assemble  15,000  men, 
with  which  he  attacked  the  Duke  del  Parque 
near  Alba  de  Tormes.  The  troops,  who  had  on 
all  previous  occasions  behaved  with  character, 
broke  on  the  first  chars^e  of  cavalry,  and  indivi- 
dually  dispersed  ;  not  the  smallest  appearance  of 
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a  collected  body  remaining  to  demand  a  second 
effort.  The  serious  ill  effects  to  have  been  ap- 
prehended from  this  disaster  were  happily  pre- 
vented by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  British, 
who,  at  the  end  of  December,  entered  into  can- 
tonments behind  the  Coa,  and  under  their  pro- 
tection the  fugitives  again  collected. 

The  intrusive  King  took  advantage  of  his 
success  at  Ocana,  and  of  the  employment  found 
for  the  British  in  Portugal,  to  extend  his  autho- 
rity over  the  provinces  of  the  south,  and  en- 
trusted the  execution  to  Marshal  Soult  with  an 
army  of  55,000  men.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
fortified  with  much  care  and  labour  the  whole 
range  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  chain  of  moun- 
tains \vhich  cover  the  entrance  of  Andulasia 
from  the  north,  and  had  allotted  30,000  men 
under  Ariezaga  for  their  defence,  felt  no  appre- 
hensions for  the  event.  They,  however,  had 
quickly  cause  to  repent  of  their  confidence :  Soult 
made  his  attack  on  the  ^Oth  January,  in  several 
columns,  and  dislodged  the  defenders  with  little 
loss  to  himself.  The  centre  of  the  French  army 
penetrated  by  Andujar  and  Cordova,  and  ap- 
peared before  Seville  on  the  29th.  That  place  re- 
posing in  all  the  apathy  of  presuming  ignorance, 
was  unprepared  for  defence,  and,  after  two  days 
negociation,  opened  its  gates  on  the  assurance 
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ol*  lavourahlc  trcatniciil.      I  lie  victors  took  pos- 
session of  in:ii;a/iiu's  and  siij)|)liesot'  inciilcuiahle 
>.ilnc;  also  of  a  toundrv  and   pou'dcr-iiianulac- 
tory  uninjured,  no  preparation  having  l)een  made 
to  meet  such  a  reverse.      Indeed  the  passage  of 
the  Sierra  Alorena  was  ejected  so  much  more 
(pnckly   than    had  l)een   judged    possihie,    that 
treachery  or  the  extrenie  of  cowarchcc  was  im- 
puted to  tlie   troops  defenthng   the  passes.     It 
was   generally  supposed,  that  the    inaccessible 
precipices   and  strong  flefences,   behind   which 
they  were  posted,  would,  like  the  walls  of  a 
town,  more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  of 
their  discipline,  and  enable  them  to  rival  in  ob- 
stinacy the  defenders  of  Zaragossa  and  Gerona. 
A  little  consideration,  however,  will  shew  that 
their  situation  was  far  less  favourable.     Along 
an  extensive  mountainous  district  there  are  in- 
numerable ascents  practicable  to  infantry,  and 
w^hilst  a  shew  of  large  bodies  is  made  on  the 
fortified  roads,  the  flanks  are  turned   bv  other 
troops,  the  combat  falls  where  least  expected, 
and  the  advantage  of  situation  ends  generally 
with  the  assailants.     From  the  instances  record- 
ed in-  the  highly  instructive  narrative  of  Xeno- 
phon  to  the  present  example,  such  has  invariably 
been  the  fate  of  inferior  or  ill  disciplined  troops 
attempting    to   defend   a   mountainous    barrier 
'Against  a  manoeuvring  force,  and  a  disinterested 
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judgment  will  acquit  the  Spaniards  of  greater 
misconduct  on  the  Sierra  Morena  than  elsewhere. 
The  government,  however,  acted  as  if  they  be- 
lieved the  passageof  the  mountains  impracticable, 
and  left  Cadiz  so  totally  unprovided  for  defence,, 
that  it  would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
French  equally  with  Cordova  and  Seville,  had  not 
the  Duke  of  Albu(juerque,    on  hearing  of  the 
investment  of  the  latter  place,  acted  from  his  own 
judgment.     He  immediately  marched  his  division 
of  8000  men  from  Pedrosa  de  la  Sierra  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  by  Carmona  and 
Lebrija,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  in  nine  days,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  city  on  the  4th  February, 
in  time  to  close  the  gates  against  the  invaders, 
who  presented  themselves  for  admittance   the 
following  morning.     The  Duke  even,  by  a  ju- 
dicious and  fnni  conduct,  opposed  their  entry  into 
the  Island  of  Leon,  on  one  extremity  of  which 
Cadiz   is    built ;    precluding    all    possibility   of 
injury  to  the  city  by  bombardment,  except  from 
a  single  point  without  the  island  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  harbour,  occupied  by  fort  Matagorda. 
Every  other  occurrence  after  the  passage  of 
the  Morena  was  favourable  to  the  French.    Ge- 
neral  Sebastiani,    with  a  very   superior    force, 
came  up  with  tlic  main  body  of  Ariezaga's  army 
retreating   on  (irenada,    on  the   28th  January 
dispersed  it  afresh,  and  the  same  day  entered 
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tlir  city.  A  t'orhk*  atti'inj)!  at.  resistance  in 
iVont  oi*  Malai;a,  on  the  .5tl)  J'ebruary,  was  ut- 
tendrd  with  similar  resnhs.  The  I'lencli  caNahy 
ehari:;e(l  into  the  streets  with  the  fuj^^itives,  and 
were  tor  a  moment  eheeked  hy  a  lire  from  the 
lionscs :  hnt  lesistanee  eeased  on  the  ai rival  of* 
tlie  inl'anti}',  and  the  town,  with  its  innnensc 
niag'azines,  ahnndant  artillery,  and  siij)j)lies  of 
every  description,  tell  to  the  con({nerors  without 
a  stij)nlation  in  hehalf  ofthe  inhahitants. 

(lerona  surrendered  on  the  10th  December, 
after  a  memorable  defence  of  six  months,  winch 
places  the  name  of  the  Governor  Don  Marian 
Alvarez  on  a  level  with  that  of  Palafox  ;  and 
some  particulars  of  his  heroic  conduct  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  The  town  stands  low,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ona  and  Ter  rivers,  which 
cover  and  protect  the  northern  side,  and  on  the 
opposite  quarter  the  approaches  are  commanded 
by  a  small  square  fort  of  gO  toises  exterior  side, 
situated  on  a  height  550  yards  from  the  place 
called  Montjuic.  In  this  petty  work,  Alvarez, 
not  having  all  together  5000  men  under  his  com- 
mand, defied  for  three  months  the  utmost  efforts 
of  General  St.  Cyr  with  20,006  French.  Sixty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  fired  against  the  fort 
incessantly  for  twenty-two  days,  \\  hich,  besides 
effecting  an  enormous  breach,  levelled  all  the 
npper  works.    The  enemy   then  offered  terms, 
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which  being  rejected,  they  gave  the  assault,  and 
were  repulsed  witli  loss.  During  the  three  suc- 
ceedins:  davs  tlie  hcsie^'ers'  batteries  thundered 
without  intermission,  and  on  the  fourth  morning 
they  again  tried  the  force  of  arms.  Several 
heavy  columns  advanced  to  the  breach  and  per- 
sisted in  their  attempts  to  ascend  it  witli  so 
much  courage  and  obstinacy,  that  success  was 
long  balanced,  and  on  tlicir  repulse,  1600  killed 
and  wounded  remained  in  the  ditch.  After 
this  effort,  the  French,  finding  all  open  attacks 
useless,  resorted  to  the  sap  and  the  mine, 
and  one  entire  month  passed  in  the  dispute  of  a 
ravelin,  which  (after  several  attempts  to  form  a 
lodgment  in  it  had  failed)  remained,  as  if  by 
tacit  agreement,  unoccupied  by  either  party,  and 
all  personal  conflict  ceased.  The  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  the  mine  however  gradually  levelled  the 
walls  and  blew  up  the  very  interior  of  the  place: 
when,  there  being  no  longer  any  thing  worth 
dis})uting,  the  garrison  withdrew  on  the  1 1th  of 
Auijust. 

In  the  defence  of  the  town  the  same  heroism 
continued  to  be  dis|)laycd.  By  a  multiplicity 
of  artillery,  the  weak  enceinte  was  quickly 
beaten  down  to  a  frightful  extent ;  and  the 
Harrison,  exhausted  bv  the  great  efforts  it  had 
made,  and  being  nearly  destitute  of  provisions, 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity.     At  this 
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Tnoincnt  (irncMal  Hlakc,   hy  a  dcnionstration  of 
attackins*'  the  hcsic^crs  on  one  side  of  tlic  town, 
induced  lluin  to  concentrate  their  forces  to  op- 
pose him  ;  wlicn  :)()00  men  with  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions entered  al    tlie  opposite  part   over  the 
river,  where  the  enemy's  posts  were  left  too  weak 
to  make  any  resistance.      Tliis  successful  ma- 
nccuvre  of  the  Catalans,  and  the  little  progress 
made  in  the  attack,  induced  Buonaparte  to  recal 
General  St.  Cyr,  and  to  bestow  the  command  in 
Catalonia  on  Alarshal  Aug*ereau.     That  oi^cer, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  seeing  the  garrison  appa- 
rently without  the  slightest  means  of  resistance, 
ordered  a  general  assault,  which  he  persisted  in 
with  much    firmness  for   some    hours,    till  his 
troops  would  no  longer  exert  themselves.     The 
numbers    lost  on  this  occasion   were  so  o-reat, 
that  he  feared  again  to  renew  the  attempt,   but 
confining  himself  to  a  fire  from  his   batteries, 
waited  the  eflccts  of  time,  and  of  an  epidemic 
sickness,  which  broke  out  amongst  the  defend- 
ers.    In  the  meanwhile,  working  parties  were 
Micessantly  employed  to  break  up  the  roads,  and 
t"0<^reate  obstacles  to  the  approach  of  any  relief; 
notwthstanding  which,   General  O'Donnel  on 
the  side  of  Bispal  deceived  the  vigilance  of  the 
guard,  anr  threw  in  a  partial  supply,  wiiich  en- 
abled the  gnrison  to  subsist  till  the  10th  De- 
cember,^ when  %oth  provisions  and  ammunition 
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being  exhaiistcd,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
defenders  were,  in  the  eves  of  the  French,  suffi- 
ciently  formidable  to  be  granted  a  capituhition, 
even  after  the  breaches  had  remained  ten  weeks 
open. 

The  w^alls  of  Hostalricli  fell  shortly  after- 
wards an  ignoble  con(iuest  to  the  same  officer. 
The  siege  commenced  on  the  20th  January,  and 
the  place  was  contested  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy till  the  12th  May  following,  when  the 
brave  garrison,  having  consumed  their  last  day's 
food,  sallied  out  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
blockading  corps.  A  large  proportion  nobly 
fell  in  the  attempt ;  amongst  others  the  heroic 
Don  Juan  de  Estrada,  the  governor ;  but  many 
hundreds  restored  themselves  to  liberty.  About 
a  month  previously  to  this  event,  O'Donnel 
made  a  general  movement  of  the  Catalan  troops 
and  peasantry,  to  throw  in  supplies  ;  attacking 
at  the  same  moment  four  or  five  of  the  enemy's 
posts.  The  Micpielets  wxrc  very  successful, 
cuttins:  off  whole  detachments  ;  but  the  reirnlar 
army  being  repulsed,  the  object  of  the  enter 
prize  failed :  nevertheless  the  French  lost  ^  or 
SOOO  men  in  these  several  encounters,  wh"ch  so 
irritated  I>u()na|)arte,  that  Augereau  sl**red  the 
fate  of  St.  Cyr,  and  was  rei)!aced  b'  Marshal 
Alacdonald. 

In   the   kingdom   of  Leon,   ^^^  ^'orce  of  the 
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cnoinv  £;i:i(lu;illy  auj^niciitcd  IVom  flic  com 
mniccMiuMit  ol"  tlic  year,  and  cnaMcd  tluin  to 
Jay  sico;e  to  Ast()r<);a,  which,  after  a  s|jiritrd  de- 
fence costins;'  the  assailants  many  men,  ca])itu- 
latcd  in  the  middle  of  April  ;  so  tliat  since 
KnL»lan(l  liad  tnrned  her  enermes  to  another 
theatre  of  war,  (the  SehekU,)  the  French  had 
been  nnifornd}  successfid  in  every  cjuarter  of 
Spain. 

The  sprino-  of  1810  may  he  considered  to  have 
been  the  second  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, as  by  a  succession  of  desultory  and  ill- 
planned  enterprizes  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
all  their  armies  had  been  annihilated;  almost 
all  their  fortresses  reduced  or  blockaded,  and 
th.rec  fourths  of  the  kinii'dom  subdued.  The 
most  sanguine  could  not  hope  to  see  the  natives 
alone  successfully  resist  the  French,  and  Buona- 
parte in  alliance  with  Austria  stood  pledged  to 
his  people,  and  to  the  world,  to  concjuer  Portu- 
gal, and  drive  the  British  army  into  the  sea.  Un- 
happily his  means  to  fullil  his  promises  appeared 
unlimited;  whilst  the  English  nation,  desponding 
at  the  general  ill  success  of  the  war,  and  dissatis- 
fied w^ith  the  waste  of  their  military  streno-th  in 
the  Scheldt,  w^ere  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest.  Public  opinion  thus  balanced  for 
some  time,  and  the  season  for  exertion  passed 
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ill  suspense.  Happily,  at  the  end  of  March,  h 
decision  of  the  Cneat  Council  of  the  nation  re- 
tained in  power  the  supporters  of  active  hosti- 
lities, and  the  manly  resolution  followed,  of 
sharing,  if  we  could  not  ward  otf  the  hlow 
aimed  at  our  ancient  and  confiding  ally.  The 
Portugueze  subsidiary  force  was  in  consequence 
augmented  to  30,00()  men,  and  such  few  batta- 
lions as  could  be  rendered  eftective  from  the 
effects  of  the  Walcheren  climate  were  sent  out 
to  reinforce  the  army  ;  with  the  command  of 
which,  the  honour  and  future  reputation  of  Eng- 
land, the  independence  of  Portugal,  and  the  last 
hope  of  the  Peninsula,  were  committed  to  the 
prudence  and  judgment  of  Lord  Wellington. 


IN  siMi.v   AMI  P(>iiri'f;Ai,.  II.? 


cu.\rrKii  III. 

Jyuon(tp(irtc  decides  to  vmhc  the  vonfjucst  of  Vorln^utl — 
a  French  ttrmi/  under  Marshal  Masscnacapfitres  ('iudad 
liodrigo  and  jlinieida—fic^hts  iinsuccessf)t/iy  at  Basaco 
— advances  torc'ards  List/utt — «  checked  hy  Ijord  H  el- 
lington — remains  inactive  for  five  months — retires  out  of 
Portns^a/ — again  moves  forward  to  succour  Almeida — /$ 
repulsed  in  the  attempt  at  Fuentes  de  Honor — French 
garrison  evacuate  the  place. — Being  the  period  fooni 
June  J  1810,  to  Mai/,  1811. 

To  ensure  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  tlie 
expulsion  of  the  British,  the  preparations  were 
very  considerable.  Three  corps  commanded  bv 
Marshals  Ncy  and  Junot,  and  General  Reynier, 
composing  ati  army  of  6(),000  infantry  and 
6000  cavalry  were  united  for  that  purpose  near 
Salamanca;  and  Marshal  Massena,  heretofore 
considered  the  boldest  and  most  fortunate  of 
Buonaparte's  lieutenants,  was  sent  from  France 
to  direct  the  enterprize.  To  give  yet  further 
importance  to  the  operation,  a  strong  body 
of  the  imperial  guard  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  remainder  ^vas  held  in  readiness  for  the  same 
destination,  being  a  strong  intimation  that  the 
Emperor  himself  intended  to  follow. 

T  <^ 
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The  army  collected  to  oppose  tliis  thrcatcnecl 
invasion  did  not  exceed  48,000  infantry  and 
3000  cavalry,  the  half  of  it  composed  of  young 
Portugueze  levies,  yet  untried  in  a  general 
action,  of  which  a  very  unfavourable  judg- 
ment continued  to  be  entertained,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  proofs  of  courage 
they  had  lately  evinced  in  various  slight  en- 
counters. To  give  them  steadiness  and  confi- 
dence, the  troops  of  the  two  nations  were  now 
brigaded  together  in  the  proportion  of  one  Por- 
tugueze to  two  British  battalions ;  and  even 
beyond  this  support,  the  foresight  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  provided  a  further  auxiliary  to  com- 
pensate their  little  experience.  Anticipating  the 
awful  crisis  now  arrived,  and  resolved  not  to 
commit  his  army  in  action  except  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  he  had,  as  far  back  as 
the  previous  October,  caused  a  position  covering 
Lisbon  to  be  most  strongly  retrenched,  with  the 
intention,  on  the  advance  of  the  invading  force, 
to  retire  upon  it,  and  there  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Peninsula.  Abrantes  and  Penichc  were  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  be  further  strength- 
ened, and  various  other  points  fortified  in  sup- 
port of  a  protracted  system  of  warfare.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  to  shew  the  secrecy  observed 
upon  these  operations,  that  notwithstanding  the 
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iliap^nifudf  of  t!ic  work,  no  accoinit  of  its  pro- 
gress ever  bccaint'  public,  and  the  invaders  re- 
mained i^noiant  ol' the  tonnidable  nature  oT  the 
barrier  wliich  had  been  raised  aujainst  then),  till 
they  found  the  allied  army  arrayed  on  it,  to  sto|) 
tlieir  further  advance. 

Operations  connnenced  on  the  ilGih  April  by 
tlie   investment  of  Ciudad    l{odri<i;o    with    two 
corps;  General  Reynier  bein^-  detaclied  to  the 
left  of  the  Tairns  for  the  c:reater  facilitv  of  sub- 
sistence.     On  the    11th  of  June,  the  trendies 
were  opened  on  the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
called  the  Great  Teson.     General  Hervasti,  the 
governor,    opposed  a  proper   resistance  to   the 
attack,   till  the   10th   July,   when  a  practicable 
breach  having  been  formed  in  the  fausse-braie, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  place,  the  counterscarp 
blown   in,    and    the    troops    assembled    in    the 
trenches  for  the  assault,  as  no  hope  of  being  re- 
lieved w^as  held  out  to  him,  he  made  an  honour- 
able   capitulation ;    previously    to   which,     the 
Spanish  cavalry  nnder  the  guerrilla  chief  Don 
Julian  sallied  ont,  cut  their  wav  throuo-h  the 
French  posts,  and  escaped  into  Portugal. 

The  allied  army  was  at  this  period  cantoned 
in  three  corps :  the  main  body,  22,000  men, 
under  the  personal  conmiand  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, at  Vizeu,  Celorico,  Guarda,  &c.  with  the 
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light  division  4000  men  in  advance  of  Almeida, 
Avhich  fortress  was  supplied  for  a  siege,  but 
garrisoned  cliietly  with  niihtia :  a  corps  of 
13,000  men  under  Licutenant-Gencral  Hill  on 
the  riglit  of  the  frontier,  to  observe  the  force 
under  Reynicr;  and  the  third,  a  body  of  10,000 
men  in  reserve  under  iMajor-General  Leith,  at 
Thorn  ar. 

On  the  24th  July  the  enemv  crossed  the 
frontier  to  invest  Almeida;  the  light  division 
under  Brigadier-General  Craufurd,  attempt- 
ing to  retard  the  operation,  became  engaged 
with  five  or  six  times  its  number,  and  there 
being  only  a  single  bridge,  by  which  to  repass 
the  Coa,  its  retreat  became  endangered ;  but 
through  the  steady  discipline  of  the  troops,  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  break  them 
failed,  and  the  division  finally  effected  the 
passage,  with  the  loss  of  only  30  killed,  and 
270  wounded,  or  made  prisoners. 

Ground  was  broken  before  Almeida  on  the 
15th  August.  The  first  batteries  opened  on  the 
25th;  and  soon  afterwards  a  large  magazine, 
which  contained  nearly  all  the  powder  in  the 
place,  blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
killing  many  men,  and  injuring  the  defences. 
A  Portuguezc  olhcer  of  artillery  treacherously 
connnuuicatcd    to  the   besiegers  the  exhausted 


state  of  the  ainiinmitioii,  and  ♦luy  in  conse- 
quence (kMn:in(U<l  the  ininicdiatc  smreudcr  of 
tlie  oiinison.  The  governor,  (KMicial  Cox,  after 
some  nejjcoeiMtion,  fnidini>"  the  T'rench  aware  of 
the  reduced  state  of  his  means,  capitulated  on 
the  fo!lo\vini2^  day — the  leivular  trooj)S  to  be 
prisoners  of  war;  the  militia  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

In  the  middle  of  Sej)temher,  "Marslial  .Massena, 
having  been  joined  by  the  2d  corps,  (which 
recrossed  the  Tagus  at  the  Barca  de  Alconetc? 
in  the  beii'innino'  of  July,  and  had  since  occu- 
pied  Zarzamayor,  Penamacor,  JMonsanto,  &c.) 
advanced  from  Almeida,  at^ainst  Lisbon,  and 
Lord  Wellino'ton  with  the  main  body  of  the 
allies  retired  along  the  left  bank  of  the  ^Nlondego. 
To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  enemy's  march,  and 
of  the  manoeuvres  opposed  to  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  country.  Con- 
ceive a  quadrangular  tract  of  territory  100  miles 
long  and  .^0  miles  broad,  bounded  on  tlie  WTst 
by  the  sea,  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  nearly^ 
parallel  rivers  Mondego  and  Tagus,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  it  filled  by  an  immense  mass  of 
mountains,  impenetrable  to  an  hostile  army, 
when  defended  with  moderate  resolution,  called 
the  Serra  de  Estrclla  :  these  mountains  closing 
on  the  Tagus  in  the  south,  but  leaving  a  space 
with  a  good  road  along  it  between  them  and 
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the  Moiidcgo  on  the  north.  An  enemy  intend- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  figure 
(the  situation  of  Lishon)  from  without  tliose 
mountains,  must  consequently  either  march  clown 
the  space  between  the  Estrella  and  the  Mon- 
dcgo,  or  must  cross  one  or  other  of  tlie  two 
rivers,  and  recross  it  at  a  point  below  the  Serra. 
Massena,  by  obliging  each  soldier  to  carry 
fifteen  days'  bread,  was  enabled  to  march  his 
whole  force  from  Celorico  by  one  route,  on  the 
north  of  the  Mondcgo,  and  avoid  all  tlie  diihcul- 
ties  of  the  strong  ravines  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
sonumcrousontheother  bank.  The  roadtoCoim- 
bra  which  he  selected  passes,  at  three  leagues 
distance  from  the  town,  over  a  high  steep  moun- 
tain lying  perpendicular  to  liis  line  of  march, 
called  the  Serra  de  Busaco ;  being  a  branch  of 
the  large  range  of  mountains  in  the  north,  called 
the  Serra  de  Caramula.  The  Serra  de  Busaco 
closes  almost  perpendicularly  on  the  Mondego; 
and  on  the  opposite  i)ank  of  that  rivei',  a  moun- 
tainous branch  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  called 
the  Serra  dc  !Murcella,  forms  nearly  a  continua- 
tion of  the  line  of  Busaco,  creating  an  obstacle 
on  tiie  southern  bank,  as  great  as  the  former  on 
the  nortlicrn.  To  penetrate  bv  anv  tolerable 
road  into  Estremadura  on  the  line  selected,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  invaders  to  pas:^ 
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over  one  or  otluM ol    these  Seiiiiij.     i-oid   Wel- 
lington, w  lu)   had   placed  olVieers  in  the  niouu- 
laiiis  to  aseertiini  tlieir   loiee   and   I  he  direetiou 
ot*     then"    maieh,    on    hein<»;    made    acciuainted 
Mith    it,   eiosscd    the    INIondegcj,    and  ocenpied 
Busiico    with  nearly    his  whole  ami}',    leaving 
on  the  lel't  bank  a  tbrec  just  suHieient  to  re|)el 
any    reeonnoissance    which   nii^ht    be    pushed 
across  tiie  river.      Previously  to  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,   till  it  could  be  clearly  ascertained 
by  what  routes  he  intended  to  enter  Portugal, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  corps  under  Lieute- 
nant-General  Hill  to  guard  the  line  of  theTagus, 
and  thedivisionof  jNIajor-Gencral  Leith  in  reserve, 
to    support  him.     13y   a   well-regulated  move- 
ment these  corps  (the  former  breaking  up  from 
Sobricra-formosa,  on  the  17th,  passing  through 
Villa  de  Rev,  fordine*  the   Zezere  at  the  Barca 
,de  Codes,  and  afterwards  following  the  military 
road  by  Espinhal)  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
army  on  the  position  the  26th  September,   the 
jday  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  in  front 
pf  it :   and  thus,  at  the  required  moment,  the 
whole  of  the  allied  forces  were  concentrated  on 
the  first  favourable  point  wdiich  offered  for  op- 
posing  the  untried    Portugueze   levies   to   the 
veterans  of  France. 

The  Serra  of  Busaco  is  2oO  feet  more  elevated 
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than  the  ground  in  its  front,  with  an  ascent  too 
diOicult  for  cavahy  to  act;  and  as  its  height 
nearly  prechides  the  use  of  artillery  to  the  as- 
sailants, it  forms  an  almost  inattackable  position 
when  fully  occupied  :  but  as  the  ridge  is  eight 
miles  in  extent,  a  considerable  army  is  required 
for  that  purpose.  Massena,  not  aware  of  the 
junction  of  the  corps  under  Generals  Hill  and 
Leith,  calculated  that  the  position  was  very 
w^eakly  lined  w^ith  men,  and  with  that  impres- 
sion, early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  under 
cover  of  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  pushed  up  two 
strong  columns  of  attack  without  any  im- 
mediate support.  On  gaining  the  summit,  they 
had  barely  time  to  deploy  before  they  were 
charged  down  the  hill  by  the  divisions  of  Ge- 
nerals Picton,  Leith,  and  Craufurd,  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  harl  rejoined  their  comrades  in  the 
plain  below.  A  continued  {\\^  of  light  troops 
was  maintained  throughout  the  day,  at  the 
bottom,  and  along  the  face  of  the  position  ;  and 
erreat  movements  were  observed  amono-st  the 
enemy's  troops,  but  no  further  serious  attack 
was  attempted  :  the  experiment  of  the  morning 
having  cost  the  French  2,000  dead  on  the  field, 
a  general  officer  and  300  men  prisoners,  and 
from  .5  to  ^,0(K)  wounded  ;  whilst  the  allies  had 
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only  COO  killed  and  J, 000  wounded.  Tlu-  Por- 
liit>*nczc*  troops  whuli  took  part,  in  the  action 
hc'liavcd  with  s|)irit,  and  tonlidrncc  was  thence- 
forth placed  on  their  exertions,  whicii  every  snh- 
se(|nent  event  strenti^tliened,  and  after  some  inr- 
ther  trial  tliey  ranked  nearly  on  an  ccjuality  in 
arms  with  tlieir  insular  hrctliren.  This  repulse 
liad  nearly  heen  I'atal  to  the  progress  of  tlie 
invaders,  for  after  it,  no  hope  could  remain  of 
forcing  tlie  position  in  front :  to  cross  the  Mon- 
deoo,  and  endeavour  to  force  the  Serra  de 
Murcella,  was  equally  hopeless;  as  the  allies, 
from  their  greater  proximity,  could  always 
occupy  it  first ;  and  to  remain  was  impossible, 
from  the  want  of  provisions.  In  this  dilemma, 
^lassena,  on  the  C8th,  after  a  variety  of  move- 
ments to  conceal  his  intentions,  made  the 
hazardous  attempt  to  turn  the  position,  by  a 
difficult  road  over  the  Serra  de  Caramula,  about 
six  miles  to  its  left ;  marching  in  one  column, 
he  effected  his  purpose  without  opposition,  as  a 
division  of  Portugueze  militia  destined  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  mountains  at  Sardao,  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
made  a  considerable  detour,  and  arrived  too  late. 
The  Busaco  rano'e  beinii*  thus  turned,  Lord 
Wellington,  steadily  adhering  to  his  original 
intentions,  fell  back  through  Coimbra,   and  as 
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the  enemy  advanced,   leisurely  retired   before 
them. 

Lisbon  beins:  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  it  is 
apparent,  that  if  an  army  be  so  posted  as  to  extend 
across  the  neck  of  the  Peninsula,  no  enemy  can 
penetrate  to  that  city  without  a  direct  attack  in 
front  of  the  army  so  formed.  It  Mas  on  this 
principle,  that  the  lines  covering  Lisbon  were 
planned  by  Lord  Wellington.  Nature  drew  the 
rude  outline  of  a  strong  defensive  position,  and 
Art  rendered  it  perfect.  A  tract  of  country  of 
thirty  miles,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizandra  on  the  ocean,  to  Alhandra  on  the 
Tagus,  was  modelled  into  a  field  of  battle ; 
mountains  were  scarped  perpendicularly,  rivers 
dannned,  and  inundations  formed ;  all  roads  fa- 
vourable to  the  enemy  were  destroyed,  and 
others  made  to  facilitate  the  communications  of 
the  defenders ;  formidable  works  were  erected 
to  strengthen  and  snj)port  the  weak  ])oints  ; 
whilst  numerous  cannon,  planted  on  inaccessible 
posts,  connnandcd  the  different  approaches  to 
them,  and  gave  an  e(juality  of  defence  to  the 
whole  position.  Nor  was  any  labour  or  expe- 
dient omitted,  to  render  it  equally  favourable  for 
offensive  movements.  Such  was  the  sjround  to 
which  the  army  made  its  last  retrograde  move- 
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iiK'Jit  Oil  llic  Stli  October,  and  wlicir,  on  the 
tol  lo  \vi  1112;  morn  in  i!^,  it.  was  joined  by  (»,()()()  Spa- 
nish troops,  nndcT  the  Maninisde  hi  Romana. 

Marshal  Masseiia,  on  cntcrinn^  Coimbra,  find- 
in<»"  no  preparation  made  to  (hs|)nte  tlie  passage 
of*  the  MoiuleL>;o,  fully  believed  that  the  KniJ^lish 
intended  to  quit  the  country,  and  hastened  the 
.march  of  liis  army,  to  enhance  its  triumph  by  the 
attack  of  their  rear-gaiard.  To  facilitate  his  move- 
ments, he  left  his  sick  and  wounded  with  their 
;ittendants,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  in  Coimbra, 
which  city  w^as  a  few  days  afterwards  forcibly 
entered  bv  Colonel  Trant  with  the  Portuo-ueze 
troops,  on  their  return  from  Sardao,  and  the 
whole  of  the  French  made  prisoners.  The 
militia,  assisted  by  the  organized  peasantry  of 
the  country,  likewise  took  possession  succes- 
sively of  the  different  towns  which  the  enemy 
quitted  in  their  advance,  and  from  the  moment 
of  passing  the  Mondego,  the  French  army  was 
deprived  of  all  communication  beyond  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  cavalry-patroles.  INIassena  never- 
theless pushed  forward  in  the  full  confidence  of 
success,  and  his  cavalry  and  advanced  guard,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  lOtli,  drove  the  allies  out 
of  Sobral,  from  whence  he  first  discovered  the 
formidable  w^orks  which  covered  his  antagonists. 
To  judge  from  the  instant  halt  he  made,  and 
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the  retrograde  movement  which  followed  as 
soon  as  it  became  dark,  they  struck  him  as 
much  with  dismay  as  astonishment,  and  three 
days  elapsed  before  he  again  ventured  to  the 
same  spot.  He  then  made  a  strict  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  right  of  the  lines,  and  placed  the 
three  corps  of  his  army  separately  in  bivouac  in 
front  of  it.  On  the  main  road  to  Lisbon,  through 
Zibricra,  where  the  works  thrown  up  were  fewer 
than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  line,  it  being 
intended  as  a  manoeuvring  position  for  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  he  pushed  his  piquets  into 
contact  with  those  of  the  allies.  In  adjusting 
their  posts,  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  and 
every  thing  denoted  a  meditated  attack.  The 
allied  troops  were  daily  under  arms  an  hour 
before  day-light,  and  the  General  in  Chief  with 
them,  in  readiness  to  direct  their  operations: 
the  weather  was  generally  wet,  and  the  duty 
irksome,  yet  all  supported  it  with  cheerfulness, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  annihilating  their  op- 
ponents in  the  threatened  attempt;  but  after  a 
week  had  elapsed,  expectation  would  no  longer 
support  itself,  and  the  hope  of  an  inunediate 
trium})h  ahnost  vanished. 

Thus  situated,  the  two  armies  remained  for  a 
month  without  any  movement,  during  which 
time,  olliccrs  w  ith  stiong  escorts  were  employed 
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by  the  ciKMiiy,  lo  asccilaiii  the  iiiiLuie  and  le- 
soiiiccs  of  the  eouiitry  in  their  rear,  to  Form  a 
pluuol'  future  oj)eratious  :  that  arranged,  on  tlic 
night  of  the  14th  Noveml>er  tlie  French  army 
bix)ke  up  iVoni  its  bivouac,  and  retired  into  can- 
toumentsin  the  district  round  Thoniar.  To  se- 
cure these  cantonments,  itsadvance  was  intrench- 
ed in  the  strong  position  ot'Santarem,  behind  the 
Kio-mayor,  and  a  post  was  made  at  Puuhete  in  its 
rear,  with  a  bridge  across  the  Zezere ;  its  left 
>vasi\:iturally  covered  by  the  Tagus,  and  its  riglit, 
wliich  was  open  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  irregulars,  was  protected  by  the  cavahy.  This 
movement  arose  from  a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  Massena,  of  the  impossibiUty  of  effecting  any 
thing  further  with  his  present  force ;  the  ditii- 
culty  of  procuring  provisions  ;  and  the  approach 
of  winter,  which  rendered  cover  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  the  troops.  It  w^as  probably  his 
further  object^  to  gain  time,  in  a  good  defensive 
position,  for  bringing  up  such  strong  reinforce- 
ments as  were  required  to  enable  him  to  attack 
tire  lines  with  a  probability  of  success. 

The  allied  army  followed  the  movements  of 
the  retiring  force ;  and  when  it  halted  at  San- 
tarem,  made  a  demonstration  of  attacking  that 
post,  to  ascertain  if  a  final  retreat  was  intended, 
or  only  a  change  of  position.     The  enemy  stand- 
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ins:  finii,  the  columns  of  attack  were  recalled, 
and  the  troops  were  placed  in  cantonments  at 
Cartaxo,  (Head-<]uarters,)  Alcoentre,  Azambuja, 
&C.  in  readiness  to  fall  back  on  the  lines,  should 
the  French  be  reinforced,  or  otherwise  quietly 
to  remain  under  cover  during'  the  winter,  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  movements  which 
want  of  subsistence  must  ultimately  impose 
upon  the  enemy,  the  foresight  of  which  had 
partly  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  Fabian  defence 
of  Portugal.  Lieutenant-General  liilTs  corps 
was,  at  the  same  time,  in  furtherance  of  these 
views,  crossed  over  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
apd  cantoned  at  Barcos,  Chamusca,  &c.  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  communicating  with  the  Alem- 
tejo,  and  drawing  supplies  from  thence. 

Previously  to  the  French  passing  the  frontier, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Portugueze 
Government,  commanding  all  persons  to  leave 
their  homes  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  destroy  all  articles  of  subsistence  which  coukl 
not  be  carried  off.  Terror  produced  obedience 
to  the  fust  part  of  the  mandate ;  the  men  and 
the  women,  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
every  where  disappeared,  and  the  country  on 
their  line  of  march  became  a  frightful  solitude  ; 
but  as  no  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  latter  part,  the  natural  feelingJi 
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oFmaiikiiul  rciulcicil  it  iiu^catory.     Most  indivi- 
iliials   rcinainod    hy   tlirir   immovabJc   jiiopnty, 
till   their  personal  satety   reciuired  iliii^lit,  when 
it  became  too  late  to  think  of  any  thinj^  beyond 
av()i(hn<>"     j)nrsnit.        Those     more     provident, 
Mdio   early    lied,    too    generally    scCieted    their 
eileets  in  the  futile  ho})e  of  tlieir  escaping  obser- 
vation, which  being  invariably  discovered,  served 
eciually  to  defeat  the  object  in  \  iew ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  whole  districts  far  removed  from 
the  scene,  deeming  themselves  secure,  remained 
quiet,  and  being  unexpectedly  surrounded  in  the 
extensive   excursions  of  the  enemy's    cavalry, 
had    no    opportunity    to    remove    any    thing. 
This  was  particuhirly  the  case    in    tlie   fertile 
and  abundant  country  to  the  eastward  of  San- 
tarem,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  not 
one  fiftieth  part  of  the  corn  had  been  removed 
from  thence;   therefore,   to   subsist  an  army   it 
was  a  most  eligible  situation.     It  also  presented 
the   inestimable   advantage    of   a  strong  front, 
with  security  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  to 
admit  of  the  soldiers  dispersing  over  the  country 
to  collect  the  supplies ;  w^hich,  from  the  absence 
of  the  inhabitants,  ^vas  the  daily  practice  after 
morning  parade,  and  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  allies  were    not    in  movement.      Thus  the 
cantonments  to  Avhich  the  French  retired  united 

VOL.  I.  K 
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many  great  advantages,  and  were  in  all  respects 
favourable,  whilst  they  retained  tlie  superiority, 
or  eveh  an  equality  of  force  to  their  opponents. 
Marshal    Massena  sent  an  immediate  repre- 
sentation to  Paris  of  tb.e  situation  of  his  army, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  great  reinforcements. 
Orders  were  in  consequence  issued  for  all  the 
disposable  French  troops  in  the  South  to  march 
towards  the  Alemtejo  frontier,  which  operated 
as  a  considerable  diversion  in  his  favour,  causing 
the  Spaniards  to  separate  from  the  army  in  his 
front.      The  ninth  corps   darmee  was   at    the 
same  time  placed  under  his  conmiand;  two  divi- 
sions of  which,  about  10  or  12,000  men,  joined 
him  in  the  end  of  December,  and  the  remainder, 
under  General  Claparede,  took  post  at  Guarda 
on  the  frontier,  to  keep  open  the  conmumication 
with  Spain,   and  drive  away  the  parties  of  irre- 
gulars from  his  rear  ;  so  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  the  situation  of  the  French  was 
greatly  improved.     Massena,  however,  did  not 
undertake  any  great  movement ;    but  keeping 
the  main  l^ody  of  his  anny  obstinately  stationary 
in  its  cantonments,  only  sent  some  predatory 
detachments  to  the  north,  which  not  being  in 
strength  were  readily  rej)ulsed  by  the   militia. 
Tiiat  force,  shortly  after  his  change  of  position, 
became  very  daring,  interrupting  all  his  com- 
munications, and  even  dcfciiting  with  loss,  at 
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Os  Canlii^'o.s,  in  the  Sena  ilc  K-iLicIIa,  on  tlic 
14th  November,  a  coiiijidcrablc  (Ictaclimcnt 
l^ringiiig  a  convoy  to  liis  relict';  aiul  threatened, 
should  time  be  allowed  lor  them  toaccjuire  confi- 
dence and  exj)erience,  to  tbrm  an  obstacle  in  his 
rear,  which  would  render  retreat  [)recarious.  An 
unccjual  cond)at,  in  whicli  they  were  impru- 
dently connuitted  with  the  corps  under  Cla pa- 
rede,  on  the  30tli  December,  at  'J'ranco.sa, 
wherein  they  were  det'eated  and  driven  with 
loss  beyond  the  Douro,  checked  these  rising  ex- 
pcctations,  and  their  after  efforts  were  compa- 
ratively trivial. 

The  enemy's  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the 
operations  against  Lisbon,  wliicli  could  alone 
justify  their  long  state  of  wasting  inactivity, 
were  founded  on  a  calculation,  that  the  army  in 
the  south  of  Spain  would  be  able  to  form  a 
junction  with  that  in  Portugal,  previously  to  the 
country  being  exhausted.  All  Massena's  move- 
ments were  directed  to  that  object ;  Punhete 
was  carefully  entrenched,  to  protect  an  estab- 
lishment formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere 
for  buildino*  boats  and  makino-  cordaoe  :  A  bran- 
tes  was  reconnoitred,  to  ascertain  if  liable 
to  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  main ;  and  every 
other  undertaking  equally  showed  an  anxiety  to 
estabhsh    a  communication   across   the   Tagus. 

k2 
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Tlie  judicious  counter- efforts  of  the  allies,  how- 
ever, prevented  tlic  army  on  the  northern  bank 
effecting  it  of  itself;  and  the  resistance  of  Ba- 
dajos  delayed  the  advance  of  the  troo|>s  from  the 
south,  till  the  middle  of  March.  Before  that 
j)eriod  the  resources  of  the  country  liad  been 
nearly  consumed,  and  the  French  troops,  much 
reduced  in  nund:)cr.s,  had  become  very  sickly  and 
dispirited.  iMassena  could  therefore  no  longer 
with  safety  temporize ;  but  in  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruarv  commenced  his  arranoements  to  retire  out 
of  Portugal.  This  decision  was  most  oppor- 
tunely made,  as  Lord  Wellington  only  awaited 
the  arrival  of  a  lono;  announced  reinibrcement  to 
connnence  offensive  operations ;  when  inclosed 
between  rivers  and  mountains,  it  is  not  easv  to 
discover  how  the  French  army  could  have 
escaped  entire  destruction. 

On  the  4th  March  a  fleet  anchored  in  the 
Tagus  with  7000  trooj)s  on  board,  and  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  French  advanced  corps  with- 
drew from  Santarem,  to  which  place  the  allied 
head-quarters  were  innnediately  transferred.  It 
Would  bediOicult  accurately  to  state  the  amount 
of  the  retiring  force  ;  but  judging  from  the  ap- 
pearance it  made  on  its  march,  the  infantry 
might  be  calculated  at  rather  more  than  40,000; 
but  stating  it  as  high  as  45,000,  that  arm  alone 
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Iiad  sustained  a  loss  of  1?7,()()0  men  since  it  left 
Hodricfo.*  l)is<>iistin<»:  accumulations  of  dirt  and 
filtli,  and  remnants  of  the  most  uidiealthy  kinds 
of  food  observed  in  eveiy  town  and  villa<^e, 
with  the  wretched  and  sfjualid  appearance  of 
most  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  un[)rovided  and 
iieo;lected  state  of  the  hospitals,  sniTiciently 
testified  the  miserable  condition  to  which  tlie 
invaders  v/ere  reduced ;  and  accounts  for  so 
prodigious  a  mortality  beyond  that  hiflicted  by 
the  sword.  The  sufferings  and  losses  of  the 
French,  however,  were  nothing  in  comparison 
witli  those  their  visitation  inflicted  on  Portu- 
gal, and  its  inhabitants.  Nearly  2000  square 
miles  of  country  remained  for  five  months  with 
scarcely  an  inhabitant:  every  thing  it  contained 
was  devoured  hy  the  enemy,  or  destroyed 
by  the  season.  In  the  space  immediately 
bounding  the  positions  of  the  two  armies, 
which  was  not  permanently  occupied  by  either, 
the  harvest  perished  on  the  ground,  and  the 
fruit  fell  rotten  from  the  trees :  flocks  of  innu- 
merable small  birds,  as  if  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
instinct,  fattened  unmolested  on  the  ungathered 
grapes  :  and  latterly,  the  very  wolves,  conscious 
of  security,  or  rendered  more  daring;  bv  the  ab- 
sence  of  their  accustomed  prey,  prowled  about 

*   See  Appendix  C. 
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masters  of  the  territory  ;  reluctantly  giving  way 
to  the  cavalry  patroles  which  occasionally  crossed 
their  track. 

It  was  a  gratifying,  though  melancholy  sight, 
to  witness,  on  the  advance  of  the  French,  the 
entire  population  of  different  provinces  ac- 
companying the  marches  of  a  retiring  army; 
quitting  their  homes  and  sacrificing  all  their 
immovable  property  for  the  general  good — men, 
women,  and  children,  alike  terrified,  hurrying 
onward,  and  not  knowing  when  or  where  to 
repose.  Fifty  thousand  of  these  fugitives  found 
supj^ort  and  consolation  in  the  hospitality  and 
kindiiess  of  the  citizens  of  Lisbon  ;  but  an 
equal  number,  who  fled  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  long  remained  exposed  to  the  weather  ; 
and  a  large  proportion  miserably  perished  from 
hunger  and  disease,  before  relief  could  be  ad- 
ministered. Mard  as  their  lot,  it  was  far  more 
happy  than  that  of  the  villagers  in  the  rear,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  the  enemy's  cantonments; 
whose  habitations,  plundered  of  every  thing, 
and  occasionally  occupied  by  detachments  of 
French,  afforded  their  owners  no  supplies,  and 
only  a  precarious  shelter.  Many  of  these 
wretched  creatures  passed  the  whole  season  of 
winter  exposed  to  its  inclemencies  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  or  mountains,  subsisting  merely 
on  roots  and  herbs ;  and  on   the  advance  of  the 
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allies  returned  to  their  lioines,  their  hodies 
emaeiated  from  ahstiiienee,  and  their  intellects 
impaired  hy  lout;:  foiitinned  apprehension: 
amongst  them  weic  i^irls  oi'  sixteen,  who,  he- 
come  i(hots,  rescmhled  in  person  women  of  fifty. 
Numbers  of  chikhcn  of  either  sex,  wlio  had 
survived  the  severe  trial,  flocked  to  the  road  side 
as  the  army  approached,  to  ilemand  relief;  ap- 
pearing so  thin,  pale,  and  haggard,  that  many 
a  hardened  veteran  was  observed  to  turn  from 
the  sight  with  disgust,  as  he  compassionately 
bestow^ed  on  them  a  portion  of  the  l)iscuit  in- 
tended as  his  next  day's  support. 

The  loss  sustained  by  Portugal  in  this  inva- 
sion may  be  in  some  degree  imagined,  when  it 
is  stated,  that  in  very  extensive  districts  neither 
a  living  animal,  nor  an  article  of  subsistence, 
was  to  be  found  at  the  departure  of  the  French  ; 
and  that  the  description  they  applied  to  their 
line  of  march  when  advancing  became  latterly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  running  wine,  applica- 
ble to  all  the  country  over  which  they  spread. 
*'  The  towns  and  villages  deserted ;  the  mills 
destroyed ;  the  wine  running  in  the  gutters ; 
the  corn  stacks  burnt ;  even  the  very  furniture 
broken :  neither  a  horse,  nor  a  mule,  nor  an  ass, 
nor  a  cow — not  even  a  goat  to  be  seen."* 

*  Official  Account  from  the  Moniteur. 
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Massena  retired  through  Est  re  mad  lira  by  the 
same  road  he  entered  it.  As  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure, and  to  gain  time  for  the  retreat  of  his  sick 
and  baggage,  he  united  the  different  corps  of  his 
army  at  Pombal,  with  tlic  apparent  intention  of 
maintaining  his  ground.  On  the  11th  March, 
Lord  Wellington  brought  up  the  allied  army, 
and  liaving  in  the  course  of  the  day  succeeded 
in  driving  in  all  the  enemy's  advanced  posts, 
made  his  dispositions  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
following  morning  ;  but  during  the  night  Mas- 
sena, having  previously  set  fire  to  the  town, 
drew  off.  The  next  day  the  allies  were  opposed 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  so  strongly  posted  at 
the  end  of  a  defile  in  front  of  Redinha,  as  to 
require  the  formation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  to  dislodge  it,  which  occupied  many  hours. 
The  corps  thus  left  as  a  rear-guard  remained 
firm,  till  it  found  its  safety  compromised:  then 
abandoning  its  position,  it  retired  at  a  very 
quick  rate,  losing  but  few  men,  as,  without  at- 
tending to  order,  it  rapidly  fell  back  on  its 
friends;  whilst  the  leading  divisions  of  the  allies 
were  obliged  to  follow  with  j)recaution,  not 
knowing  the  moment  when  they  might  be  op- 
posed by  the  whole  Trench  army. 

In  this  manner,  Massena  daily  covered  his  re- 
treat, with  a  corps  of  10,000  infantry,  and  the 
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l)rst  of  liis  ca\'aliy,  w  itlioiit  any  otbci  inciiiii- 
braiu'cs  than  a  few  lii>;lit  <>;uns  well  lioiscii. 
'J'his  rcar-<;uar(l  was  invariably  posted  on  posi- 
tions rot  to  be  attaeked  in  front  without  a  very 
sevTie  loss,  and  which  could  only  be  turned  by  a 
niarcli  oi*  many  hours,  renderiniij  the  troops  in- 
capable of  further  exertion.  I)urin«;  tlie  time 
thus  gained,  the  sick  and  baggage,  i'ollowed  by 
the  main  body,  were  retiring,  and,  except  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  had  completed  their  day's 
march  before  the  rear-guard  \vas  forced  back 
upon  them. 

Lord  Wellington  was  ever  active  in  the  pur- 
suit; using  every  manoeuvre  that  skill  could  dic- 
tate to  oblige  the  speedy  retirement  of  the  co- 
vering force  from  its  different  positions.  Ne- 
cessity and  policy,  however,  obliged  him  to  be 
sparing  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  and  not  to  attack 
it  in  front;  the  near  equality  of  numbers  which 
existed  in  the  lines  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  On  that  event  it  be- 
came necessary,  in  addition  to  the  Spaniards 
previously  sent,  to  detach  15,000  men  for  the 
protection  of  the  southern  frontier,  and  ]\Iassena 
on  arriving  in  Spain  would  be  joined  by  fresh 
troops.  On  one  occasion,  having  quickly  driven 
in  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  on  entering  the 
defiles  of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  when  a  direct  attack 
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would  have  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  his 
Lordship  is  reported  to  have  thus  expressed 
himself — "  I  have  now  an  opportunity  to  inflict 
a  severe  loss  on  the  enemy;  but  not  without  the 
sacrifice  of  many  of  my  own  troops.  I  therefore 
prefer  to  continue  the  system  of  harassing  them, 
and  destroying  their  organization,  keeping  my 
own  army  entire,  to  fighting  a  battle,  in  which 
it  might  be  so  crippled,  as  not  to  have  the 
ascendancy  over  the  fresh  troops  to  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  frontiers.  Almeida  and  Badajos 
are  to  be  retaken."  On  this  principle  Lord 
Wellington  acted  throughout,  never  allowing 
the  enemy  any  respite,  and  literally  drove  them 
over  the  frontiers  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the 
allies,  in  a  state  of  sickness  and  misery,  which 
ultimately  destroyed  more  of  them  than  any 
partial  action  could  have  done. 

Massena  intended  to  have  thrown  liis  army 
across  the  iVIondego,  by  the  bridge  of  Coimbra ; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Condeixa,  two  leagues 
from  it,  on  the  13th  March,  and  found  himself 
pressed  by  the  close  pursuit  of  the  allies,  with- 
out knowing  the  amount  of  the  force  in  that 
city,  he  feare<l  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  halted  to  ascertain  the  success  of  a 
reconnoissance  he  had  pushed  forward.     To  the 
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allies  it  was  ol"  the  ulinost  iinj)Oitanci:  Ik*  should 
not  ^aiii  possession  of  the  stiontr  country  heyontl 
the  Mondeoo  ;  a  corns  was  ihcief'oie  (hspatched 
oN'cr  the  mountains  to  the  eastward,  as  it'  to 
occupy  the  |)asses,  and  alarm  him  (or  I  hat  flank. 
This  mancruvrc  had  the  desired  eiiect,  as  Mas- 
sena,  Fearino-  to  have  hotli  communications  closed 
on  him,  matle  a  sudden  and  raj)id  move  with  his 
whole  army  into  the  road  hetween  the  Serra  de 
Estrella  and  the  Mondego.  On  that  line  the 
direction  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  ravines,  con- 
stantly opposing  an  extended  and  diliicult  front 
to  the  pnrsuers,  w^as  particularly  favourable  to  his 
mode  of  coverins;  his  retreat :  he  was  ncverthe- 
less  very  closely  pressed,  so  much  so,  that  at  the 
passage  of  the  Ceira,  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
main  body,  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  part 
of  his  rear-guard  ;  it  remained  to  be  attacked, 
in  a  less  favourable  position  than  it  usually  oc- 
cupied, and  was  driven  across  the  river  with 
severe  loss.  He  even  destroyed  much  ammuni- 
tion and  many  stores,  and  there  was  every  pro- 
spect of  obliging  him  to  abandon  his  artillery 
and  baggage,  when  on  the  19th,  the  allies, 
having  outmarched  their  supplies,  w^ere  obliged 
to  relax  in  the  pursuit  for  some  days ;  during 
which  time  he  made  such  progress  as  ultimately 
to  succeed  in  retiring  them  across  the  Coa. 
General  Reynier  halted  till  the  3d  April  with 
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his  corps  behind  that  river  where  it  makes  a 
considerable  elbow  near  Sabugal ;  which  confi- 
dence liad  nearly  caused  its  capture.  Lord 
Wellinoton  directed  the  li2:ht  division  to  cross 
the  Coa  at  a  ford  two  or  three  miles  above  the 
town,  and  manoeuvre  in  his  rear,  whilst  two 
divisions  should  attack  him  in  front.  The  day 
was  very  rainy  and  obscure,  and  the  light  divi- 
sion did  not  make  a  sufficient! v  wide  movement ; 
but  became  engaged  witli  the  flank  of  the  enemy 
before  the  divisions  in  front  were  far  enough 
advanced  to  support  it.  A  battalion  of  the  rifle 
corps  was  first  in  action,  which  the  cavalry 
charged,  and  would  have  completely  cut  up,  had 
not  Colonel  Bcckwith,  who  commanded  it,  with 
great  promptitude  availed  himself  of  the  defence 
afforded  by  a  square  stone  in  closure,  into  which 
he  threw  his  men,  and  repelled  the  efforts  of 
Reynier's  whole  corps  till  the  remainder  of  the 
division  came  to  his  aid.  Then  the  combat  be- 
came more  ccjual,  and  was  maintained  with 
spirit  oji  both  sides,  till  the  divisions  in  front 
made  their  appearance;  on  which  Reynier,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  nearly  surrounded,  instantly 
retired  as  fast  as  the  individuals  composing  his 
force  could  move,  leaving  a  howitzer  and  340 
men  dead  on  the  field ;  and  losing,  before  he 
reached  Alfaiates,  about  an  c(jual  number  who 
were  made  prisoners. 
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TIlis  allliir  closrd  the  j)iirsnit  on  that  loa*! ; 
l>nt  two  (la\s  altcrwards,  the  cavaliv,  with  two 
troops  ()('  ht)rsi*-artillcry,  it'll  imcxpccti'dly  on  a 
brit;'a(lc'  oi'  iMvnch  infantn-  at  ,Iuik;:i,  the  coin- 
niaiukM-  ot*  w  liich  (lib|)lay(.*(l  the  greatest  coohicss 
and  hravcrv  :  \\v  lonncd  his  nuMi  into  a  s(jiiarc» 
which  though  galloped  round  l)v  the  cavah'V,  and 
apparently  onci whelmed  \)\  tlie  lire  of  the  ar- 
tillery, continued  slowly  to  retire  across  the  open 
country  till  it  reached  the  Duas  Casas  ;  even 
carrying  oft'  a  superior  oiiicer  who  was  severely 
wountled,  and  whose  suiferings  caused  a  retard- 
ment of  its  march.  Indeed,  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  throuohout  was  conducted  with 
much  ahility,  and  from  the  motives  which  re- 
strained the  direct  attacks  of  the  pursuing  force, 
its  loss  by  the  sw^ord,  or  prisoners,  did  not  pro- 
bably exceed 5,000  men;  that  of  the  allies  being 
under  650.  Havino-  thus  freely  bestowed  the 
tribute  of  praise  justly  due  to  the  French  as  sol- 
diers, it  is  but  proper  to  notice  their  conduct  as 
men ;  and  to  state,  as  an  eye-W' itness,  that  the  un- 
necessary cruelties  and  w^anton  destruction  which 
marked  every  step  of  their  retreat,  wxm'c  such  as 
to  cast  a  shade  oyer  their  character  which  no  mili- 
tary glory  can  efface,  and  to  stamp  them  rather 
as  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  banditti,  than  as 
the  organized  warriors  of  a  civilized  state. 

On  the  9th  April,   Head-quarters  wqyc  fixed 
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at  Villa-formosa :  Almeida  Mas  the  same  day 
reconiK)itred,  and  heino-  Ibuiid  amply  garrisoned, 
and  beyond  a  coup-dc-main,  and  there  being 
neither  battering  artillery  nor  siege  stores  with 
the  army  for  its  reduction,  it  was  blockaded, 
and  the  troops  were  posted  in  front  to  prevent 
any  of  the  enemy's  detaclnnents  connnunicating 
with  it.  The  disorganized  and  wretched  state 
of  Masscna's  army  rendering  it  improbable 
that  any  great  movement  should  be  immediately 
made  for  its  relief,  Lord  Wellington  took  the  op- 
portunity of  inaction  to  visit  that  part  of  his  army 
acting  on  the  Alemtejo  frontier.  His  return 
however  was  demanded  before  the  end  of  the 
month;  as  the  most  strenuous  exertions  having 
been  made  to  refit  and  reoroanize  the  French 
army  on  its  arrival  at  Salamanca,  and  the  remain- 
ing infantry  of  the  ninth  corps,  with  a  strong  l)ody 
of  cavalry,  and  some  brigades  of  artillery  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  being  united  with  it,  iMassena 
again  mustered  40,000  infantry  and  5,000  good 
cavalry,  under  his  command.  With  that  force 
he  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  *2d  May,  escorting 
a  large  convoy  of  stores  and  provisions,  to  re- 
victual  Almeida;  and  Lord  Wellington,  whose 
army,  about  56,000  men,  was  cantoned  on  the 
Azava,  immediately  concentrated  it,  to  give  bat- 
tle and  oppose  the  entry  of  the  suj)plies. 

Almeida  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Coa, 
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ii  cousklcrabk"  ii\ci,  iiiiuiiiii;'  in  a  iiorllicily 
cliifctioii,  llu'  hanks  of  which  arc  stcc|>  and 
mountainous,  hasini;'  l)iil  lew  connnnnications 
across  tlicni.  'i  lie  j)rincij)al  arc  hy  the  hiidt^c 
of  Ahucida ;  hy  tlic  hridgc  of  Castcllo-hoim, 
seven  miles  al)ove  Ahneida ;  hy  the  ford  of  St. 
K()(|ue,  near  Freneda,  three  miles  higher  up  ;  be- 
yond winch  none  of  any  military  importance 
occur  till  near  Sahugal,  thirty  miles  above  Al- 
meida. At  Sabnoal,  there  is  a  good  stone  bridge, 
and  the  hii»:h  roads  from  Cniarda  and  Castello- 
branco,  into  Spain,  pass  over  it. 

In  front  of  the  Coa,  in  nearly  a  parallel  direc- 
tion to  it,  runs  a  small  river  called  the  Duas 
Casas,  the  ground  between  the  two  rivers, 
though  high,  being  in  general  open.  The  village 
of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  opposite  to  Freneda  on  the 
Coa,  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Duas  Casas, 
extending  up  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
which  is  at  that  point  and  below  it  a  very  strong 
feature;  hut  above  the  village,  the  head  of  the 
valley  gradually  wears  itself  out,  and  its  banks 
rise  in  easy  slopes. 

Almeida  being  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the 
Coa,  the  allies,  to  oppose  a  force  coming  to  its 
relief,  were  obliged  to  engage  with  that  river  in 
their  rear.  To  ensure  the  object  for  which 
they  were  about  to  fight,  their  Jeft  was  of  neces- 
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sity  posted  so  near  to  the  blockaded  fortress, 
as  to  prevent  any  communication  with  the 
garrison  round  tliat  flank ;  and  the  bridii:e  at 
Sabugal  being*  the  only  spot  at  which,  in  case  of 
disaster,  the  army  could  with  convenience  re- 
cross  the  river,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
right  should  be  sufficiently  extended,  to  keep 
open  the  connnunication  with  it  also.  Thus 
the  protection  of  two  extreme  distant  points 
was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  formation  of  the 
army,  re(juiring  a  front  much  beyond  what  its 
numbers  would  properly  cover. 

Lord  Wellington  selected  for  his  field  of 
battle  the  high  ground  behind  the  Duas  Casas, 
placing  the  divisions  of  Generals  Spencer,  Pic- 
ton,  and  Houston,  in  rear  of  Fuentes  de  Honor, 
and  strongly  occupying  that  village  with  their 
light  infantry.  In  the  same  line,  on  the  left,  but 
a  little  detached,  were  Generals  Craufurd's  and 
Campbelfs  divisions,  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Alameda,  where  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Duas 
Casas.  SirW.  Erskinc's  division  was  posted  on 
the  extreme  left,  to  guard  the  great  road  to  Al- 
meida, which  crosses  the  river  by  a  ford  under  Fort 
Concepcion;  andaPortugueze  brigade witha  Bri- 
tish battalion  under  General  Pack  closely  invested 
the  fortress.  A  body  of  Spaniards,  commanded  by 
Don  Julian   Sanchez,  was  placed  in  the  village 
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of  Niiva  (If  Aver,  two  miles  |jc'}()ii(l  the  ri^lit 
oF  the  umy,  for  the  I'lirther  security  of  th;it 
flank. 

On  the  3d  May,  the  enemy  took  post  on  the 
opposite  side  ot*  the  valley  of  the  Duas  Casas, 
their  left  heini^^  in  front  of  the  village  of  Fuentes 
<le  Honor,  and  their  right  extending  ahout  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  .Vlameda.  At  first  they 
threatened  to  attack  from  the  latter  point ;  but 
ill  the  afternoon,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  carry 
the  village  of  Fuentes,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  pierce  through  the 
front  of  the  allies.  That  post  was  consequently 
defended  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  the 
assailants,  after  many  vigorous  efforts,  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  night  to  desist  from 
the  contest,  having  experienced  a  heavy  loss. 
Being  thus  foiled  in  the  endeavour  forcibly  to 
break  through  the  line  opposed  to  him,  Massena 
passed  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  re- 
connoitring, which  gave  cause  to  suspect  some 
manoeuvre  on  the  right.  General  Houston's  di- 
vision was  in  consequence  moved  to  Poza-Velha 
on  that  flank,  the  \veakest  point  of  the  front ; 
the  features  of  the  valley  of  the  Duas  Casas 
being  there  nearly  worn  out,  and  the  river  being 
fordable.  During  the  night  of  the  4th,  Mas- 
sena marched  his   troops  bodily  to  their  left; 
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forming  Jiinof  s  corps  and  all  his  cavalry  iu  front 
of  General  Houston's  division.  This  manoeuvre 
was  followed  by  a  corresponding  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  ;  General  Craufurd's  divi- 
sion and  the  cavalry  were  sent  to  the  support  of 
General  Houston,  and  Geneials  Spencer  and 
Picton's  divisions  were  moved  to  their  right. 

Soon  after  day-light  on  the  5th,  Junot's  corp* 
attacked  General  Houston's  division,  and  carried 
the  village  of  Poza  Velha :  in  following  up  this 
success,  the  French  cavalry,  by  superiority  of  num- 
bers, drove  that  of  the  allies  beyond  the  infantry ; 
which  stood  firm,  and  by  a  well  directed  fire, 
checked  the  pursuit.  The  horse-artillery  were 
conspicuous  in  aiding  the  infantry,  and  the 
enemy  halted.  The  Spanish  troops  in  Nava  de 
Aver,  thus  separated  from  the  line  by  the  loss 
of  Poza  Velha,  made  a  detour  to  the  rear,  to 
Freneda. 

Lord  Wellington  now  determined  to  give  up 
his  communication  with  the  bridge  at  Sabugal, 
and  to  strengthen  his  position  by  concentrating 
his  army  :  with  that  intent,  Generals  Craufurd's 
and  Houston's  divisions  were  retired  from  the 
right,  and  formed  in  a  line  extending  from  the 
Duas  Casas,  towards  Freneda  on  the  Coa,  at 
right  angles  to  their  original  formation ;  the 
cavalry  being  placed  in  reserve.      The  enemy 
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nttoinptiNl  unsucc'i'ssiully  to  hrcjik  tlic*  lioojis 
>vliilst  cxcciitiiiLj;  lliis  chaiiii^c  of  position  ;  hut 
avIk'ii  foniuMl  on  tlic  new  line,  tlicy  did  nothing 
fmtlin-  than  keep  up  a  fire  of*  artillery,  which 
was  not  attended  with  any  threat  effect.  On  the 
original  front  they  renewed  their  attempts  to 
carry  the  village  of  Fucntes,  which  was  ohsti- 
nately  defended,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the 
allies  retained  possession  of  all  tlie  up])er  part  of 
it.  This  was  the  expiring  effort  of  Marshal 
Masscna's  connnand  :  foiled  in  every  attempt, 
he  feared  to  hazard  a  fresh  attack,  and  re- 
mained (piiet  till  the  9th,  in  presence  of  his 
antagonist;  who,  more  active,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  entrench  the  whole  extent  of 
his  new  front,  and  to  render  his  position  most  for- 
midahle  on  the  side  where,  two  days  previously, 
it  had  been  the  weakest.  Massena  then  seeing 
all  chance  vanish  of  renewing  the  combat  with 
success,  retired  towards  Salamanca,  leaving 
Almeida  to  its  fate,  and  immediately  afterwards 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army.  In  this 
struggle  the  allies  lost  198  killed,  1028  wounded, 
and  294  made  prisoners. 

Lord  Wellington  made  instant  arrangements 
to  secure  the  prize  his  victory  had  gained 
him,  and  being  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
Governor  of  Almeida  to   evacuate  the   place, 
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took  such  measures  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  garrison,  as  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  it ;  but  from  a  delay  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  they  were  rendered  almost  nugatoiy. 
Genera]  Brenicr,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  at 
the  moment  when  the  explosion  of  a  number  of 
fougaces  blew  down  the  entire  revetement  of 
two  fronts,  sallied  out  with  his  whole  garrison, 
surprized  and  bayoneted  the  nearest  piquet  of 
the  m vesting  corps,  and  marching  across  the 
country,  avoiding  the  principal  roads,  arrived 
Avith  little  loss  near  Barba  del  Puerco ;  he  there 
passed  unobserved  a  body  of  troops  posted  to 
oppose  him,  but  in  crossing  the  Agueda,  his  rear 
was  attacked  by  another  detachment,  and  about 
200  of  his  men  were  destroyed.  Having  passed 
the  bridge,  no  further  effort  could  be  made  against 
the  fugitives,  as  a  whole  corps  of  the  French 
army  was  in  readiness  to  support  them. 

The  victory  at  Fuentes,  and  the  fall  of  Al- 
meida, having  ensured  the  safety  of  the  north  of 
PortuG:al,  Lord  Wellinn'ton  detached  General 
Pictons  and  Houston's  divisions  to  the  Alem- 
tejo  to  reinforce  Marshal  I5cresford  ;  and  being 
informed  on  the  l()th,  that  Marshal  Soult  was  in 
movement  in  that  quarter,  his  Lordship  follow- 
ed, leaving  the  troops  in  tlic  north  under  the 
connnand  of  Sir  B.  S])encer. 
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ClIAPTKR  IV. 

Militan/  operations  on  the  Alcmtejo  frontier  in  further- 
ance of  the  i()n(/aest  of  Portugal — Marshal  Souft  takes 
Olivenca,  Hudaioa,  and  Canipo-mayor — Marshal  lic- 
resford  f'orcrs  the  French  to  recross  the  (iuadiana — re- 
takes Olivencdf  and  hcsieges  Budnjos — Soull  advances 
with  an  arnii/  to  its  relief — is  defeated  at  yllbuera — 
second  siege  of  liadnjos —  French  armies  of  the  North 
and  South  unite  for  its  relief — the  yJllies  retire  into 
Portugal. —  Being  the  period f?oni  December,  1810,  to 
June,  1811. 

To  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  an  army  of 
14,000  men  was  drafted  from  the  French  forces 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  wliich  under  the  com- 
mand of  iMarshal  Soult  advanced,  at  the  end  of 
December,  to  reduce  Badajos,  and  open  a  com- 
munication across  the  Tao'us  with  Marshal  Mas- 
sena.  Generals  Balasteros  and  Mendizabal,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  armies  in  Estremadura, 
being  unequal  to  oppose  it,  retired  on  its  ap- 
proach ;  the  former  to  Salvatierra,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Guadiana;  the  latter  into  Portugal, 
unaccountably  leaving  in  Oliven^a  seven  battal 
lions  and  a  brigade  of  field  artillery,  with  scarcely 
any  provisions.     Soult  blockaded  the  place  on 
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the  1 1  th  Jauuarv,  and  on  the  22d  famine  induced 
its  surrender  at  discretion. 

Having  taken  steps  to  make  Oliven^a  a  place 
of  arms   in   support  of  liis  further  operations, 
Soult   detached    Marshal    Mortier  on  the  26th 
January  to  invest  Badajos ;  which  was  the  same 
day  completely  shut  up  on  the  left  of  the  Gua- 
diana  by  the  infantry,  and  a  partial  interruption 
given  to  its  comnuuiications  with  Portugal  by 
the    cavalry,    w^hich    forded   the   river.      Two 
days    afterwards,    the    siege   commenced,    and 
on    the    11th    February   the    batteries    o])ened. 
The  same  evening  the  Pardaleras  crown- work 
was   stormed    by   parties   advancing   from    tbc 
trenches,  and  was  carried  with  scarcely  any  op- 
position ;  but  from  the  rockiness  of  the  ground 
it  was  several  days  before  the  enemy  could  se- 
cure a  lodgment  in  it. 

At  this  period,  a  considerable  Spanish  force 
came  to   the  assistance  of  the   besieged.     Tbe 
moment  it  was   known  at  Cartaxo  that  Soult 
was  in  movement,   Lord  Wellington  arranged  a 
plan  of  operations  with  llomana  for  the  defence 
of  the  southern  frontier;  and  pointed  out  a  po- 
sition  behind  the  Gevora,   having  its  right  on 
Fort  Christoval,    as  the  best  situation  for  the 
Spaniards  to  keep  open  the  communication  with 
Badajos,  should  that  fortress  be  attacked.     The 
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Spanish  troops  IkkI  already  scj)aratf(l  from  the 
Ihitish,    and  tlic   IVlaKjuis  dc   la   Itoiiiana    had 
named   the  following  day   lor   his  departure  to 
join  them,    when  on   the  23d  January  he  sud- 
denly expired  at  Cartaxo  from  an  ossification  of 
tlic  vessels  of  the  heart,   universally  regretted 
by  his  countrymen  and  their  allies.     The  com- 
mand   in    consecjuence    devolved    on     General 
Mendizahal,  who  followed  the  plan  laid  down, 
and  on  the  9th   February  opening  a  communi- 
cation witli    the  garrison,  posted  his  army  on 
the  Christoval   heights ;    in  which   situation  he 
kept  the  besiegers  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm, 
and  it  became  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
to  them  to  dislodge  him.     Unhappily   he  gave 
the  opportunity,  by  moving  his  w^hole  foice  to 
its  left,  out  of  the  protection  of  Fort  Christoval, 
on   account   of  a   few  howitzer  shells  thrown 
into  his  camp   from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.    This  being  observed  by  ^larshal  Mortier, 
he  established  a  flying  bridge  upon  the    Gua- 
diana,  above  the  town ;  and  in  the  night  of  the 
18tli  February,  crossed  over   a  detachment  of 
6,000  men  from  the  besieging  army,  which  forded 
the    Gevora,   and  at  daylight  coimmenced  the 
attack.     The  force  opposed  to  them  consisted  of 
9,000  Spanish  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  Por- 
tugueze  cavalry ;  the  troops  of  both  nations  be-^ 
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haved  ill,  and  deriving  little  advantage  froni 
position,  were  quickly  routed.  The  cavalry 
ensured  safety  by  an  immediate  flight;  notwith- 
standing a  noble  example  shewn  them  by  their 
commanding  and  other  officers,  who  were  con- 
spicuous in  their  endeavours  to  retain  them. 
Don  Carlos  de  Espana  succeeded  in  retiring  500 
of  the  infantry  to  Elvas,  about  3000  escaped 
into  Badajos,  and  the  remainder  were  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Being  thus  relieved  from  the  inquietude  of 
the  army  in  the  field,  iNIortier  invested  the  place 
all  round,  and  used  every  exertion  to  press  for- 
ward the  siege.  The  French,  after  securing 
themselves  in  the  Pardaleras,  struck  out  a  pa- 
rallel to  the  right  and  left,  and  threw  up  enfila- 
dino;  batteries  ajxaiUvSt  the  works  of  the  town: 
the  appioachcs  were  yet  twenty  yards  distant 
from  the  salients  of  the  covered- way,  when  it 
was  accidentally  discovered  on  the  28th  Febru- 
ary, by  the  bold  advance  of  an  officer,  that  it 
was  not  occupied  in  the  night;  in  consequence, 
on  the  next  evening,  the  crest  of  the  glacis  was 
crowned  by  the  %ing  sap.  On  the  night  of  the 
8th,  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin 
was  blown  in,  and  the  ravelin  itself,  ])eing 
abandoned  by  the  garrison,  was  gained  without 
a  struggle.     On  the  yth,  the  breaching  battery 
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opcnoil ;  and  on  the  lOtli,  ihc  (iovcrnoi  capitu- 
hital,  although  previously  informed  l)y  a  tele- 
grapliic  conununication,  that  Massena  had  coni- 
nicncrd  his  retreat,  and  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately relieved.  The  p;arrison,  9,000  in 
number,  marehed  out  on  the  fbllowin<i^  day^ 
and  laid  down  their  arms  to  13,000  French. 

Mortier  then  invested  Campo-mayor,  a  large 
frontier  town  of  Portuoal,  which  being-  partly 
dismantled,  was  left  with  onl\  a  pi(juet  of  200 
militia  to  keep  guard  over  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
standing  on  the  ramparts ;  notwithstanding 
which,  Major  Tallaia,  the  Governor,  an  officer, 
from  his  profession,  (the  Engineers,)  perfectly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  defending  places,  made  such 
an  appearance  of  resistance,  as  induced  the 
French  to  set  down  regularly  before  the  town. 
They  brought  up  a  battering  train,  and  went 
through  the  w  hole  ceremony  of  erecting  enfila- 
ding, mortar,  and  breaching  batteries ;  and  after 
five  days  continued  firing  efl^ected  a  practicable 
breach,  when  the  weak  garrison  became  at  their 
mercy :  yet  even  then,  the  Governor  stipulated 
for  24  hours  delay  for  the  chance  of  being  re- 
lieved ;  which  not  occurring  he  marched  out  on 
the  23d  INIarch.  Mortier  instantly  commenced 
preparations  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  to  send 
his  artillery  and  stores  to  Badajos ;  but  he  load  not 
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time  to  effect  their  removal,  before  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  a  British  force  under 
Marshal  Beresford. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  corps  on  the 
south  of  the  Tagus  should  march  to  the  relief 
of  Badajos  the  moment   that  Massena   should 
break  up  from  his  cantonments ;   but  when  the 
enemy's  troops  were  first  in  mov^ement  on  the 
5th  IVIarch,  and  their  intentions  were  not  posi- 
tively  ascertained,   a  considerable   detachment 
from  it  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes  to  attack 
the    entrenchments  and  destroy  the  bridge  at 
Punhete.     General  Stewart,  who  commanded, 
finding   the  French   garrison  withdrawn   from 
thence   previously   to    his   arrival,   crossed   the 
Zezere,  to  endeavour  to  hasten  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  main  body,  by  threatening  their  flank. 
These  manoeuvres  occupied  some  days,  and  the 
corps  was  not  suflficiently  strong  to  advance  in 
the    absence   of    the  detachment ;    indeed    the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  army  under  Mendi- 
zabel  rendered  necessary  that  the  force  to  act 
in  the  Alemtejo  should  be  augmented,  even  be- 
yond the   numbers  originally  allotted  for  that 
service ;  atid  to  increase  its  strength,  the  fourth 
division  was   ordered    to    join  it.     From  these 
causes,  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  bridge 
for  want  of  materials,  it  was  not  till  the  17th 
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that   Sii"   W  illiain   J^TCsford  was  c-nablcd  to  iv- 
cioss   the  Tagus  at  Taiicos,   and    put  his  corps 
in  motion:   it  consisted  oftlic  llonourahlc  Win. 
Stewart  and   Lowrcy    Cole's  (h visions,  General 
I lanii Iron's  Portugueze  division,  with  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons,  some  heavy  cavalry,  and   two 
brigades   ol   auillerv.      It  marched  by  Ponte  de 
Sor,    Crato,    and    Portalegre  to   Campo-mayor, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  ^i.Uh  ^huch.     A  larjrc 
convoy  was  just  moving  oil',  consisting  of  artil- 
lery,   am  munition-waggons,  strings    of    loaded 
mules,  6ic.  escorted   by  800  or  9OO  cavalry,  and 
three  battalions  of  infantry.     An  innnediate  pur- 
suit was  ordered,  and  the  allied  cavalry  quickly 
came  up   with    the    French.      Some  squadrons 
made  a  most  brilliant  charge,  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  escort;  after  which,  galloping  along 
the  road,  they  obliged  the  guard  of  the  convoy 
to  throw^  down  their  arms,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  guns  and  waggons  :  but  before  the 
infantry  could  come  up  to  secure  the  prizes  thus 
gained,  the  drivers  moved  on,  and  nearly  all  the 
convoy    effected   its   retreat    to  Badajos.     The 
allies  in  this  affair  suffered  severely,  up\vards  of 
150  being  killed,  w^ounded,  or  made  prisoners  ; 
owing  chiefly  to  the  too  great  ardour  of  the  dra- 
goons which  led  them  to  pursue  the  enemy  to 
the  very  walls  of  the -town. 
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The  Frcncli  having  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
riglit  of  the  Guadiana,  it  became  a  consideration 
how  to  pass  that  river  in  pursuit  of  them,  and 
to  blockade  Badajos  before  it  could   be  provi- 
sioned, or  put  into  a  state  of  defence  ;  the  only 
two   bridges,     those  of    Merida   and    Badajos, 
being   in    their  possession,    and  the  army    not 
being  accompanied   by  a  pontoon   train.     The 
best   ford  was    readily   discovered    to    be    that 
opposite   Fort  Juramenha,  only  practicable  for 
cavalry  ;  but  under  any  circumstances  it  could 
not  be  considered  a  proper  permanent  commu- 
nication  for  an  armv,  as  the  Guadiana  is  sub- 
ject  to  very  sudden  rises.     A  bridge  on  trestles 
was  therefore  put  down;  but  the  day   it  Avas 
finished,  the  river  rose  so  much  as  to  render  it 
useless;  in  consequence,  the  army  was  on  the 
5th  April  ferried  across  in  rafts,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  two  following  days.     Head- 
quarters were  then  established  at  a  small  village 
on  the  left  bank,  which,  by  the  surprize  of  a  ca- 
valry piquet,  the   enemy  entered  in  the  night; 
but  were  almost  immediately  driven  out  again 
by  an  infantry  guard.      During  this  delay,  the 
French  had  filled  in  the  trenches  before  Badajos, 
partly  built  up  the  breach,   and  removed    their 
battering  train  ;  therefore  on  the  approach  of  the 
allies,  leaving  a  sullicient  garrison  in  the  place, 
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Alorticr  retired  on  Sc\ilU'.  lie  iiLso  left  n  de* 
taclum'iit  of  400  inc-n  in  ()livcn^*a,  a  coiisidciablc 
town,  foitiiicd  with  nine  regular  fronts,  standing 
in  an  ()|)cn  country,  two  lca<!;ucs  from  Jnranicnlia, 
and  blockiui;-  up  no  communication.  It  would 
therefore  he  diHicuIt  to  assign  a  specious  reason 
tor  leaving  so  small  a  i)()(ly  of  men  as  400,  in  so 
large  a  place  ;  a  nund)er  totally  ina(le([uate  to 
any  purj)Oses  of  protracted  defence,  and  yet  far 
too  oreat  to  sacrifice  without  an  object.  The 
town  was  immediately  invested,  and  being  found 
properly  secured  on  all  sides,  not  to  lose  men 
unnecessarily  by  an  assault.  General  Cole,  with 
his  division,  was  ordered  to  reduce  it  in  form. 
The  Marshal,  in  the  meanwhile,  with  the  main 
body  of  tlie  army,  advanced  to  prevent  any 
further  supplies  being  throw^n  into  Badajos ;  and 
after  a  successful  cavalry  encounter  with  the 
enemy  at  Los  Santos,  took  post  at  Zafra. 

On  the  15th,  General  Cole  having  established 
a  breaching  battery,  and  having  placed  field 
howitzers  to  enfilade  and  see  in  reverse  the 
part  intended  to  be  laid  open,  sent  a  fiag 
of  truce,  offering  terms  to  the  Governor  if  he 
would  surrender  in  half  an  hour ;  to  which  no 
answer  being  returned,  the  batteries  opened 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period.  The  wall 
proved  extremely  bad,  and  a  great  effect  was 
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soon  produced,  when  the  goveiT.or  hoisted  a 
white  flag,  and  expressicl  his  readiness  to  accept 
the  conditions  offered.  General  Cole  now  re- 
fused him  any  terms,  insisted  on  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  and  ordered  the  artillery  to  re- 
sume their  fire.  In  two  hours  more  the  breach 
became  nearly  practicable,  and  the  governor, 
fearing  an  assault,  gave  up  the  town. 

The  garrison  marched  out  prisoners,  370,  ofti- 
cers  and  soldiers.  So  ill  provided  for  defence 
was  the  place,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Hive 
Spanish  field-pieces,  all  the  other  guns  were 
without  carriages;  the  commandant  however  had, 
with  much  ingenuity,  contrived  to  mount  them 
on  cars  of  the  country,  after  the  investment. 

The  Marshal,  on  the  fall  of  Oliven^a,  directed 
his  viQws  to  the  re-capture  of  Badajos,  and  was 
taking  the  preliminary  steps  by  securing  the 
communications  across  the  Guadiana,  M'hen  Lord 
Wellington  arrived  from  the  army  of  the  north, 
and  the  two  commanders,  under  a  strong  escort, 
reconnoitred  the  ])lace.  They  found  the  whole 
enceinte  fortified  with  regular  and  well  covered 
works,  not  to  be  reduced  by  any  means  of 
attack  at  their  disposition;  except  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  l{i\illas  with  the  Cruadiana, 
where  a  steep  and  commanding  height,  washed 
by  those  rivers,  giving  a  strong  natural  defence, 
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tlie  fortiilcatioTis  were  confined  to  a  simple  wall, 
built  on  the  crest  of  the  hill;  hc^inii;  the  front 
of  an  okl  castle  which  domineers  over  the  works 
of  the  town. 

I'urther  ohservinp^  that  all  the  interior  of  the 
castle  could  he  seen  iVom  a  small  fort  situated 
on  the  heiohts  of  Christoval,  on  the  Portugucze 
side  of  the  (iuadiana,  and  that  the  hack  of  the 
front  defence  of  the  castle  mii>"ht  be  enfdaded 
from  thence  :  it  became  clear  that  should  the 
fort  be  reduced,  and  heavy  batteries  erected 
within  it,  no  body  of  men,  exposed  to  their  fire, 
could  stand  to  dispute  a  breach  in  the  wall  which 
formed  the  sole  defence  of  the  castle.  That  wall, 
from  its  uncovered  position,  appeared  liable  to  be 
battered  down  from  a  distance ;  and  as  when  in 
possession  of  the  castle,  the  resistance  of  the 
tow^n  must,  under  its  commanding  influence, 
cease,  Badajos  might  by  this  mode  of  attack  be 
captured  in  a  fortnight. 

The  only  apprehension  w^as,  that  the  river  and 
the  steep  ascent  of  the  height  might  prove  in- 
surmountable obstacles  ;  but  officers  of  engineers 
having  in  the  night  ascended  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  wall,  and  ascertained  that  in  reality  they 
presented  no  difficulties,  the  plan  was  adopted. 

Lord  Wellington  being  recalled  to  the  north, 
by  the  movements  of  Massena  for  the  relief  of 
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Almeida,  the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  left  to 
Marshal  Beresford.  Two  different  descriptions 
of  hridges,  for  the  conveyance  of  artillery  and 
stores,  were  completed  over  theGuadiana  on  the 
23d  April;  and  the  following  day  was  fixed  for 
the  investment  of  the  place.  The  weather  had 
apparently  settled  fine,  and  every  thing  promised 
well :  but  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  military 
operations,  and  on  such  uncontroulable  causes 
does  success  frequently  depend,  that  from  the 
fall  of  distant  torrents,  the  river  swelled  per- 
pendicularly in  the  night  seven  feet;  before 
the  bridges  could  be  taken  up  they  were  carried 
away,  and  the  materials  composing  them  floated 
down  the  stream  ;  so  that  on  the  24th  the  army, 
far  from  being  able  to  act  offensively,  had  lost 
all  its  communications  with  Portugal. 

In  a  few  days,  by  great  exertions,  another 
bridge  was  prepared,  and  the  place  w^as  invested. 
On  the  night  of  the  8th  the  siege  commenced, 
and  notwithstanding  the  rockinessof  the  ground, 
an  incessant  fire  of  artillery,  and  a  vigorous 
sortie  in  which  the  garrison  obtained  some  suc- 
cess, a  battery  to  breach  Christoval  opened  at 
daylight  on  the  1 1th.  It  was,  however,  quickly 
silenced,  the  young  Portugucze  gunners,  who 
alone  were  employed,  being  too  unpractised  for 
5uch  a  service,  and  their  guns  also  proving  ex- 
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trcinely  had  ;   iVoin  those  (!aiisc.s,  in  ;i  Irw  hours 
only  one  piece  of  artillery  remained  servieeahlc. 

Marshal  Heieslord  ordered  additional  ^uns  to 
he  hr()ni;ht,  iVom  KKas,  and  was  in  the  act  ol" 
opening  ground  against  tile  castle,  wlien  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Marshal  Soult  had 
arrived  at  Llercna,  with  a  force  to  succour  the 
})lace ;  in  consecjucnce,  the  siege  was  raised, 
and  the  stores  and  artilleiT  removed  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  under  protection  of  General 
Cole's  division.  At  the  moment  the  rear-ouarcl 
drew  off,  the  garrison  made  a  sortie  in  force,  by 
which  a  Portuoueze  lioht  battalion  suffered  se- 
verely,  making  the  total  loss  during  the  opera- 
tion above  100  killed  and  650  wounded. 

The  army  marclied  to  Valverde  and  united 
with  corps  of  Spaniards  under  Generals  Castanos, 
Blake,  and  Balasteros,  drawn  from  Cadiz  and 
other  places ;  after  which  the  whole  took  post, 
to  give  battle  to  the  advancing  force,  and  pre- 
vent any  supplies  being  thrown  into  Badajos. 
To  induce  the  Spaniards  heartily  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  and  Portugueze  in  this  measure, 
Lord  Wellington  some  time  before  proposed  that, 
M'henever  the  troops  of  the  three  nations  should 
act  together,  the  officer  having  the  superior  rank 
should  command;  consequently  Castanos,  as 
such,  might  now  have  assumed  the  chief  direc- 
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tion  ;  but  witli  a  vsclf-dcnial  and  moderation 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  be  ceded  bis  rigbt  to  Mar- 
shal Bercsford,  stating,  that  real  strengtli  and  not 
nominal  rank  ought  to  give  precedence,  and  that 
the  Spaniards,  as  the  weakest  body,  would  on  this 
occasion  consider  themselves  merely  as  auxi- 
liaries. 

The  position  selected  for  the  combined  armies 
was  behind  the  little  river  Albuera,  where  the 
roads  leading  from  Seville  to  Olivenfa  and  Ba- 
dajos  separate,  after  crossing  tbe  river  by  a  bridge 
close  to  the  village  of  Albuera.  The  Albuera 
runs  into  the  Guadiana,  and  the  village  of  the 
same  name  is  on  its  left  bank.  The  ground  on 
the  west  side  rises  in  gentle  swells  and  easy 
slopes:  on  the  summit  of  this  rise,  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  river,  the  army  was  formed ;  its  left 
having  the  village  of  Albuera  in  front,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  being  a  further  defence. 
The  right  had  no  particular  appui,  the  swellings 
of  the  ground  succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly, 
that  every  extension  to  one  knoll,  rendered  it 
desirable  to  prolong  the  line  to  the  next :  there- 
fore, after  (hawing  it  out  to  the  utmost,  and 
placing  the  right  on  a  conunanchng  feature, 
ground  still  remained  on  that  flank  very  favour- 
able to  the  enemy.  Above  the  point  forming 
the  right  of  the  line,  the  Albuera  is  merely  a 
rivulet.     On   the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  in 
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tVoiit  ol  tlu'  li'l't  ol'  (he  position,  l\)c  ccnmtiy  is 
perfectly  Hat  and  opiii  for  an  extent  of  six  or  se- 
ven liundred  yards;  at  tliat  distance  are  gentle 
rises  CON  ered  with  thick  woods,  which,  opposite  to 
the  ril»ht,  wind  round  in  a  semicircular  form, 
till  they  meet  the  Alhuera  sticam,  above  that 
part  of  the  ri(li>'e  occupied  hy  the  allies.  On  the 
niglit  of  the  loth.  Marshal  Sou  It  took  post  on  the 
woody  hills  above  described,  with  SiO,000  infan- 
try, 3,000  cavalry,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon. 
Marshal  Beresford  to  oppose  him  had  tw^o  divi- 
sions of  British  and  Portugueze  ;  one  division  of 
Portug'ueze,  and  14,000  Spanish  troops,  compos- 
ing- a  body  of  27,000  infantry,  2,000  cavalry,  and 
39,  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Spaniards  were  formed  on  the  right  in 
tw^o  lines  ;  General  Stewart's  division  was  in  the 
centre,  and  General  Hamilton's  Portugueze  divi- 
sion on  the  left ;  General  Cole's  division,  (w^hich 
joined  from  Badajos  as  the  action  commenced,) 
and  a  Portugueze  brigade,  formed  a  second  line, 
in  rear  of  the  centre  ;  the  village  of  Albuera 
was  occupied  by  a  brigade  of  light  infantry 
under  General  Alten ;  and  the  cavalry,  under 
General  Lumley,  were  posted  to  cover  the  right 
flank  of  the  Spaniards. 

^  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  I6th, 
a  heavy  French  column  marched  out  of  the  wood, 
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directing  its  course  on  the  village  of  Albuera,  as 
if  to  attack  the  left  of  tlie  allies  ;  hut  whilst  all 
attention  was  directed   to  that  column,   which 
was  only  a  feint,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
under  cover  of  the  wood  to  the  risfht,  crossed 
the  Albuera  above  the  position,   and  began  to 
ascend  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  Spaniards, 
unopposed.    As  soon  as  the  heads  of  the  column;* 
debouched  from  the  wood,  and  this  movement 
could  be  observed,  ^Marshal  Beresford  profited  by 
the  little  time  yet  remaining,  to  give  the  Spa- 
nish   troops    a    new   alignement    fronting   their 
original  flank,  and  to  throw  back  the  right  of  his 
reserve  the  better  to  suj)port  them.    The  French, 
from   the  heights  they   had    gained,    being    on 
nearly  equal  ground,  directed  their  main  effort 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  received  the  shock 
with  fnmness,  and  maintained  their  post  till  over- 
powered by  numbers,  when  they  were  forced 
back,  and   the  enemy  began  to  deploy  his  co- 
lumns on  one  of  the  most  connnanding  points  of 
the  position.     At    the  same  time,    the   French 
cavalry  threatened  the  rear  of  the  allies  by  a  w  ide 
movement  round  their  right  tlank  ;  and  the  co- 
lumn wliich  fnst  advanced  made  fresh  demon- 
strations of  forcing  tiie  left.     The  issue  of  the 
contest  depended    therefore  on  recovering  the 
ground  from  which  the  Spaniards  had  been  dri- 
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\vn.  (icncral  Stewart's  <li\i.si()ii  was  ordcrc*! 
forward  lor  that  piiiposi*:  heavy  rain  with  a 
thick  mist  at  the  inomcnt  (jhscmcd  the  com- 
hatants  iVoiii  ciuh  other,  and  when  the  Icachni; 
hrii>ade  ol  ihr  di\ision  was  in  tlic  act  of  chai<^- 
ins>*  thccncmy,  some  >(iua(h()ns  ot*  Polisli  lancers, 
which  in  the  mist  had  wheeled  unjjerccised  into 
their  rear,  Tell  unexj^ectedly  on  their  iii;ht  tlank, 
and  made  all  hut  the  left  hattalion  prisoners;  also 
eapturini;'  the  »;iins  w  hich  suj)j)Oi  ted  the  advance. 
The  day  now  appeared  lost  :  hut  iMajoi-Creneral 
the  Ilononrahle  William  Stewart  with  ti:e  re- 
mainder of  his  division,  and  Major-Cieneral  the 
llonourahlc  Lowrey  Cole  with  part  of  his  divi- 
sion, innnediately  moving  forward  in  line,  and 
charging-  the  enciliy  before  their  formation  was 
complete,  drove  them  off  the  hiU  w  ith  prodigious 
slauohter,  and  fixed  victory  with  the  allies.  Ne- 
ver  was  there  a  more  severe  trial  of  individual 
and  collective  bravery  :  Major-General  Hough- 
ton and  manv  distino'uished  oilicers  fell  whilst 
o-allantlv  leading'  on  their  men,  whole  ranks  of 
whom  were  observed  after  the  combat  extended 
on  the  ground,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
fought ;  and  fields  far  in  the  rear  of  the  allies  were 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  Polish  lancers,  who 
had  penetrated  singly  beyond  the  contending 
parties.     These  desperadoes  galloped  about  in  all 
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directions,  spearinc;  many  of  the  wounded  men 
and  their  defenceless  supj)orters  :  one  of  them 
even  charc^ed  Marshal  Bcresford  liimself,  who 
grappling  with  him,  threw  him  from  his  horse  ; 
wlien  the  stroke  of  a  sahre  from  an  orderly  dra- 
goon fmished  the  Pole's  career. 

The  French  oilicers  made  many  efforts,  but  in 
vain,  to  rally  their  men,  and  induce  them  to  re- 
new the  attack ;  they  tlierefore  retired  them 
under  protection  of  their  superior  cavalry,  to  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  remained  during  the  following  day  ;  keep- 
ing a  division  of  infantry  in  the  plain,  and  hold- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Albuera.  On  the  night 
of  the  17th,  Soult  commenced  his  retreat  on  Se- 
ville, having  lost  in  the  conflict,  as  appeared  by 
an  enumeration  of  the  bodies  left  on  the  field, 
and  by  an  intercepted  return  of  the  wounded 
carried  off,  fully  S, ()()()  men.  The  British 
and  Portuguezc  also  suffered  severely  in  this 
sanguinary  contest,  having  1,000  killed,  3,000 
wounded,  and  570  made  prisoners ;  the  wSj)a- 
niards  lost  above  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  wa^s  known 
on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  the  cavalry  was 
detached  iu  |)ursuit  of  them,  and  in  a  gallant 
aOhir  at  I  sagre,  made  some  prisoners.  The 
same  day,  the  infantry  resumed  its  ground  before 
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Hadajos,  and  Marshal  IkMi'stoid  had  the  satis- 
tai'lioii  to  lind  that  Soult  liad  hccn  iinahic  to 
comnumicatf  witli  thr  garrison,  and  coiisc- 
ijuoiitlv,  the  ohjcct  ol'  his  <;ivin<j^  hattU^  to  the 
Imc'iuIi  at  AlhiiiMu  had  been  fully  attained. 

Lord  Wellington  at  this  period  assumed  the 
personal  eonnnand  in  the  AlenUejo,  and  shortly 
attcrwards  the  divisions  detaehed  from  the  north 
alter  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  joined, 
and  the  allies  obtained  a  decided  superioritw 
It  was,  however,  to  be  apj)rehende(l  that  tlie 
French  army  of  Portugal,  to  the  command  of 
M'bich  Marshal  INIarmont  had  just  succeeded, 
would  speedily  cross  the  Tagus,  and  givx*  the 
advantati'e  of  numbers  to  the  enemv.  The  nic- 
ditatcd  operation  against  Badajos  must  conse- 
quently be  of  a  rapid  nature,  and  officers  having 
ascertained,  by  personal  examination  in  the 
night,  that  no  alteration  had  been  made  to  the 
castle  defences,  it  was  decided  to  renew  the 
former  attack  with  a  greater  power  of  artillery, 
and  every  thing  which  Elvas  could  supply  was 
drawn  from  thence. 

On  the  27th,  General  Houston's  division  in- 
vested the  place  on  the  right,  and  Generals  Pic- 
ton's  and  Hamilton's  divisions  on  the  left  of  the 
river.  Two  days  afterwards  ground  was  broken 
against  Christoval ;   but  it  was  with  difficulty 
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cover  could  be  obtained  at  the  advanced  batte- 
ries, as  the  o^anison  had  scraped  away  the  earth, 
and  left  the  rock  bare :  moreover,  beino^  ^^^^y 
prepared,  and  in  expectation  of  the  event,  they 
opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  the  in- 
stant the  party  began  to  work,  which  continued 
without  intermission  throujjhout  the  nis-ht: 
however,  by  means  of  woolsacks  and  other 
auxiliaries  the  batteries  were  all  completed  on 
the  2d,  and  at  day-light  on  the  3d,  opened  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  fire  was  kept 
up  with  such  success,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  5th,  the  breach  in  Christoval,  on  being  re- 
connoitred, was  found  practicable,  and  at  mid- 
night was  assaulted.  The  advance  of  the 
storming  party  entered  the  ditch,  and  attempted 
to  ascend  the  breach  ;  when  they  discovered  that 
between  the  period  of  dark  and  the  time  of  their 
advance,  the  earth  had  been  removed,  and  the 
lower  seven  feet  of  the  wall  was  standing  clear. 
Instead  of  retiring,  which  might  have  been  ef- 
fected with  little  loss,  the  spirit  of  the  men  led 
them  to  endeavour  to  force  over  the  wall,  in 
which  impracticable  attempt  they  persevered  for 
above  an  hour,  whilst  the  enemy  from  the  top  of 
the  parapet  showered  down  uj)on  them  shells, 
hand-grenades,  stones,  &c.  killing  and  wounding 
l;alf  their  numbers,  when    the  residue  retired. 
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Dining    tlu-    two    lollowin^i^   days,    the    hreach 
was  witlciK'd,   and  hcint^  aii;ain  rendered  |)racti- 
ea])le  was  assanlted  innnediately  that  it  heeanic 
dark     in    order    to    [)re\'ent    its    heinij^    cleared. 
Tlie    |)arl\    advanced    with   resolntion  ;    hnl  the 
sitnation  of  the   delenders    was  (jnite  ehan;j;cd. 
At  the  hist  assault   there   were  only  7)  men  in 
the  tort ;  it  was  now  f'dly  manned,   with  ample 
reserves  ;  and  the  I'reneh,  elated  hy  recent  snc- 
cess,    recei\ed    the    assailants   with    cheers    aiul 
invitations  to  a[>proach.     Tiie  comnunuHng  ofHi- 
cer,  and  the  engineer  condncting  the  colnmn, 
were  early   killed,   the  next   in   seniority   were 
wonnded,    and    the   remainder   endeavonred  to 
force  in  as  they  conld.     The  enemy  threw  into 
the  (Utch,   as  at   the  former  attack,   quantities 
of  hags   tilled   wMth    powder,    shells,   hand-gre- 
nades, stones,  &c.  and  there  being  no  fire  from 
the  trenches  to  prevent  it,   they   mounted   on 
the  top  of  the  parapet,  from  whence  tliey  took 
a  deadly  aim,  and  tw  o  thirds  of  the  assailants 
were   killed    or   maimed    before  their  situation 
could   be    reported,    and   orders    sent   for   their 
recal.     The  wounded  Portugueze  and  Enghsli, 
stretched    in   great   numbers    upon    the   glacis, 
prevented   an   immediate   renewal    of   the   tire 
from    the    besiegers'    batteries,    of    which    the 
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garrison  took  advantage  completely  to  clear  the 
foot  of  the  breach. 

Nothinc:  but  the  failure  of  this  attack  could 
have  saved  Badajos ;  as  the  breach  in  the  castle 
was  quite  practicable,  and  the  besiegers  only 
waited  the  fall  of  Christoval  to  give  the  assault. 
That  enterprize  was  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  fort,  as  the  ar- 
tillery from  thence  sweeps  along  the  foot  of  the 
castle  wall,  and  over  the  ground  in  its  front. 

From  the  exhausted  state  of  the  countrv  it 
had  been  found  impracticable  to  bring  up  bat- 
tering artillery  from  Lisbon,  and  the  guns  used 
were  Portugueze,  made  of  brass,  which  being 
unequal  to  bear  the  constant  service  required 
of  them,  were  rapidly  becoming  unserviceable, 
and  the  shot  provided  for  the  siege  were  nearly 
expended.  Considerable  further  supplies  would 
therefore  be  required  to  render  the  breach  in 
Christoval  again  in  a  state  to  be  assaulted,  and 
to  maintain  a  constant  fire  on  that  in  the 
castle  to  prevent  its  being  cleared ;  and  as 
during  that  delay  the  armies  of  Soult  and 
Maruiont,  known  to  be  in  rapid  march  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  place,  would  have  time  to  unite,  Lord 
Wellinuton  ordeied  the  sieoe  to  be  converted 
into  a  blockade.    Tiie  last  of  the  guns  and  stores 
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were  removed  on  the  nii;ht  of  the  l(2tli  without 
any  molestation  fioin  tlie  garrison,  and  the  total 
loss  of  tile  l)esie<;er.s  dnrini;  the  operation  did 
not  cxeeed  1  18  killed  and  367  wonndi'd. 

The  Spaniards  nnder  Blake  were  detaehed 
alonij:  the  iiL!:ht  hank  of  the  Guadiana  to  eioss 
into  the  eonntry  ol"  Niehla,  and  make  an  at- 
tempt to  eany  off  some  ot"  tlie  Treneh  posts 
Avhieli  had  heen  weakened  hy  drafts  to  form  the 
advaneini^'  ainiy,  whilst  Lord  \V'ellington  took 
post  in  front  of  Albnera  with  his  own  forces,  to 
cover  the  blockade.  The  allies  in  that  situation 
held  Soult's  corps  in  check,  till  tlie  near  approach 
of  Alarmont  rendered  a  retreat  necessary,  wlien 
they  recrosscd  the  Guadiana,  and  on  the  19th 
the  French  reheved  Badajos.  The  following  day 
the  corps  from  the  north  under  Sir  B.  Spencer, 
having  kept  a  parallel  movement  with  the  ene- 
my in  its  front,  united  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  two  Mar- 
shals battle,  should  they  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Portugal.  To  engage  with  advantage,  a  fa- 
vourable position  was  selected  on  the  heights  in 
rear  of  Campo-mayor,  which  was  strengthened 
with  works,  and  the  troops  were  placed  in  bi- 
vouac in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Cava, 
in  readiness  to  occupy  it  on  the  first  movement 
of  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MiUtary  events  in  the  South  of  Spain — the  French  re- 
trench their  cantonments  near  Cadiz — a  Spanish  and 
British  force  niananvre  to  destroy  their  works — gain 
a  victory  at  Barrosa,  and  retire  into  the  island  of 
Leon — Querrillas — activity  of  Balasteros — French  un- 
successfully  attack  Tarifu — affairs  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces— Marshal  Suchct  takes  Tortosa^  Lerida,  Me- 
fjuinenza,  and  Tarragona — defeats  the  Falencian  army 
under  Blake — captures  Murvicdro  and  Valencia. — 
Being  the  period  from  the  Spring  of  \S  10  to  the  Con- 
clusion of  181  I . 

Some  montlis  passed  after  the  occupation  of 
Seville  and  Grenada  by  tlic  French,  before  they 
obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  prov'inces  of  the 
south.  In  all  the  mountainous  districts,  parti- 
cularly the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Alpujar- 
ras,  the  iruerrilla  warfare  was  lone:  directed 
against  them  witli  activity  and  success.  Gib- 
raltar supplied  the  Patriots  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  became  a  dep6t  for  their  pri- 
soners, and  an  occasional  ])oint  of  support  to 
their  operations:  at  the  same  time,  a  considera- 
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hit'  poilioii  of  tlu*  IVcnch  ;iiin\  was  pu'Nciilccl 
actiiii>' a«;ainst  thi'in  hy  ihc  iri;iilar  ioici'  in  Ca- 
diz, which  it  was  employed  to  ohscrve.  The  lirst 
cliorts  of  iMarslial  Souh  in  ihat  cjuartcr  were  to 
confine  the  Spaniards  to  the  ishmd  ot*  Leon  hy 
the  rechietion  of  Fort  Mata<;'()r(hi ;  whicli  l)eingii 
small  work,  injndiciouslv'  dismantled  on  the  first 
alarm,  was,  soon  after  the  enemy's  artillery 
opened,  rendered  nntenahle.  The  garrison  was 
hrought  off  in  hoats  on  the  23(1  April  with  little 
loss  nnder  the  fire  of  the  hesiei>*ers'  hattcrics. 

The  Island  of  Leon  is  of  some  extent,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  illnstration,  may  he  called  of  a 
triangnlar  form,  two  sides  of  it  heing  washed 
either  hy  the  harhour  or  the  ocean,  and  con- 
sequently secure  from  the  attacks  of  a  land 
force.  The  third  side,  ahout  eight  miles  in  ex- 
tent, is  merely  separated  from  the  continent  hy 
a  channel  from  80  to  150  yards  in  width  called 
the  San  Pedro  river.  Over  this  channel,  the 
only  communication  to  tlie  country  connects 
.with  a  causeway  artificially  formed  through  a 
broad  and  dif^cult  marsh,  v/hich  everywhere 
bounds  the  land  frontier  of  the  Island.  At  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  or  point  farthest  removed 
from  the  continent,  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land 
stretches  out  four  miles  into  the  ocean ;  at  the 
extremity  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Cadiz- 
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strongly  fortified,  and  prescntino-  to  tlie  attack 
of  an  enemy  only  one  front  of  fortification 
which  occupies  the  whole  hreadth  of  the  isth- 
mus. The  Spaniards  collected  J 5,000  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  Island,  and  an  auxiliary 
force  of  6,000  or  7,000  British  and  Portuguezc 
soon  came  to  their  aid,  under  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham. That  officer,  with  great  labour  and  ability, 
constructed  a  line  of  defensive  works  behind 
the  river  San  Pedro,  occupying  the  Caraccas  as 
an  advanced  post  on  the  left,  and  extending  to 
the  ocean  on  the  right.  The  French,  on  their 
side,  spared  no  labour  to  secure  their  canton- 
ments :  they  fortified  with  care  Puerto  Real, 
Puerto  St.  Maria,  and  Chiclana,  forming  in- 
trenched camps  in  the  intermediate  spaces  ;  but 
above  all  they  strengthened  the  point  of  Troca- 
dero,  where  they  established  batteries,  which  at 
long  and  uncertain  ranges  occasionally  threw 
shells  into  the  town. 

The  two  parties  thus  mutually  regarded  each 
other  with  distrust.  The  French  could  not  pos- 
sibly undertake  any  offensive  operations  against 
a  place  so  well  secured  :  and  the  only  enteiprize 
of  their  opponents  worthy  of  remark  was  send- 
ing a  detachment  of  2,500  Sj)aniards  and  British, 
under  Lord  Blayney,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
to  take  by  a  coup-de-main  the  castle  of  Fran- 
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trcrola,  near  Malaji^a  ;  tlic  possession  ol  which 
j)ost  would  have  ()|)cnc'(l  a  |){)int,  of  connnunica- 
tion  with  ihc  nci<>;hhouring  mountaineers  who 
yet  resisted  the  French,  and  it  was  ex|)ected 
would  lead  to  the  recovery  ol'  Malat^a.  'I'hc 
troops  were  disend)arked  in  the  Calle  de  Mora, 
twelve  miles  westward  of  the  place,  tVom  whence 
the  road  pro\'ed  very  had,  and  tlie  march  occu- 
pied many  hours.  On  investino-  the  castle  it 
was  found  so  mucli  more  strongly  garrisoned 
than  had  heen  anticipated,  that  an  escalade  was 
not  deemed  advisahle  ;  and  twcntv-four  hours 
passed  away  in  the  operation  of  putting  in  bat- 
tery against  it  some  artillery  from  the  ships, 
which  gave  time  for  General  Sebastiani  to  arrive 
for  its  relief  with  a  superior  force.  A  few 
minutes  previously  to  his  appearance  on  th6 
flank  of  the  investing  corps,  the  garrison  made  a 
sortie  in  front.  Lord  Blayney,  who  mistook  the 
approaching  force  for  Spaniards,  was  at  the  first 
onset  made  prisoner,  with  many  men ;  the 
remainder  were  driven  to  the  sea-side,  and  in- 
debted to  the  men  of  war's  launches  for  escaping 
a  watery  grave. 

The  inactivity  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  period 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  a  fixed 
government.  The  Central  Junta  finished  its 
unfortunate  rule  in  a  popular  tumult,  which  took 
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place  at  Seville  on  the  approach  of  the  French. 
The  members  separately  fled  to  ('adiz,  where 
three  and  twenty  of  them  united  on  the  29th 
January,  and  attempted  to  resume  their  autho- 
rity ;  but  neither  the  Local  Junta,  the  army,  nor 
the  populace,  would  obey  their  decrees  ;  upon 
which,  in  a  dignified  address  to  their  countrymen, 
they  made  a  solemn  resignation  of  their  autho- 
rity, appointing  a  Council  of  Regency  of  five 
persons  to  carry  on  the  government  till  the 
Cortes  should  be  assembled.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Junta,  the  individuals  who  had  composed 
it  were  treated  as  criminals  :  the  most  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  influence  were  imprisoned,  and  the 
remainder  banished,  without  distinction  of  cha- 
racter or  conduct. 

From  the  acts  of  subsequent  governments,  in 
no  respect  more  energetic  than  those  of  the 
Central  Junta,  the  justice  of  such  treatment  may 
be  questioned.  The  members  suddenly  called 
to  the  direction  of  affairs  had  no  example  to 
guide  them,  no  routine  to  follow;  but  a  disor- 
ganized machine  to  set  in  movement  and  regu- 
late under  the  most  complicated  dilficulties. 
This  they  stated  in  vindicaticm  of  their  con- 
duct in  diOerent  appeals  to  the  nation;  which, 
while  drawn  up  with  mo<leration  and  candour, 
appear  in  the  original  manly  and  dignified,  anil 
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i'jiiinot  1)1*  read  w  illiout  svinpatliy.  'I  In*  InlNiw- 
iui^  few  passages  ail'  bclcclal  to  .shew  ihc  nature 
of  (lu'ir  apologies. 

*'  \\'lK'n  (hr  L;()\iMiimcnt  of  t])c  country  was 
coiniuitU'd  lo  ()urc'liari;v,  our  armies,  lialf  ori»au- 
i/ed,  were  destitute  of  every  thini>\   Our  t  reasury 
was  empty,  and  our  resources  distant  and  uncer- 
tain :   hetore  we  liad  time  to  act,  the  despot  of 
France  |H)ured  throuij;h  the  Pyrenees  the  most  for- 
midahle  military  force  ever  known;   his  \'eteran 
legions,  hetter  provided,  and  far  the  most  nume- 
rous, surrounded  our  disjointed  arniies,  and  in  a 
moment  Spain  lost  half  her  defenders.     The  rc- 
oro-anization  of  those  forces  and  the  creation  of 
other   armies  have   ahsorhed  all  the  resources 
since  then  at  our  command.     Wherever  our  au- 
thority extended,  there  has  perfect  liherty  and 
justice  prevailed,  and  even  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces occupied   by   the  enemy,    we  have  en- 
deavoured, through   many  secret   channels,    to 
keep  alive  the  fire  of  patriotism.     We  havx  up- 
held the  national  honour  in  the  most  delicate 
neg'ociations ;     always    manfully    bearing     up 
against  adversity,  ever  trusting  that  we  should 
overcome  it  by  our  constancy.     It  is  true  we 
have  committed  many  errors,    and  we  would, 
were  it  possible,  redeem  them  with  our  blood ; 
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but  in  the  various  difticultics  w  hicli  encompassed 
us,  who  could  Ikivc  always  acted  rii>ht?  Can 
it  with  justice  be  imputed  to  us  that  one  gene- 
ral possessed  little  })rudcnce,  and  that  another 
was  deserted  by  fortune  ;  that  one  army  wanted 
courage,  and  another  confidence  ?  Much,  O 
Spaniards  !  is  to  be  attributed  to  your  inexpe- 
rience, and  much  to  circumstances." 

It  has  aheady  been  observed  that  the  Central 
Junta,  from  its  composition,  and  from  the  pre- 
vious habits  of  the  members  which  composed  it, 
was  altogether  unfit  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion. They  however  were  Spaniards,  who  never 
distrust  their  own  powers,  and  they  clung  to 
the  chief  authority  longaftcr  the  nation  had  disco- 
vered their  inability  to  wield  it.  This  weakness, 
>\  ith  the  procrastination  general  in  their  coun- 
trymen, was  their  grand  fault;  and  on  dispas- 
sionatelv  reijjardini!:  the  acts  of  their  administra- 
tion,  even  at  this  short  distance  of  time,  more 
seem  worthy  of  praise  than  of  censure,  and  few 
indeed  can  be  suspected  of  criminality. 

Spain  gained  nothing  by  the  change  of  rulers; 
the  Regency  being  still  more  desirous  to  prolong 
the  period  of  their  rule  than  the  Junta  had  been. 
So  many  trifling  difficulties  wei-e  permitted  to 
have  wci2:ht  in  reffulatins:  the  forms  of  election  of 
the  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  that  the  summer  passed 
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away  without  any  decision  ;  as  would  most 
probably  succccdinu;  seasons,  had  not  the  intru- 
.sivc  Kini;-  slinndated  them  into  activity  by  some 
movements,  to  reahse  a  promise  made  the  pre- 
ceding^ April,  to  ('onvoke  a  similar  assend^ly  at 
Madrid.  'I'he  apj)rehension  ot*  a  counter  i:;(n'crn- 
ment  caused  all  lesser  considerations  to  vanish, 
and  the  meetini;-  of  the  Cortes  was  finally  ar- 
ranged tor  the  month  of  September. 

No  such  procrastination  injured  the  cause  of 
the  intruders ;  who,  bred  under  a  system  where 
the  most  momentous  changes  daily  occurred, 
never  admitted  discussions  about  forms  or 
justice  for  an  instant  to  thwart  their  views. 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  on  his  return  to  Madrid 
from  the  conquest  of  the  southern  provinces, 
affected  to  consider  the  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
try complete,  and  acted  as  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Spain.  Besides  the  boon  of  con- 
voking the  Cortes  before  alluded  to,  he  published 
flattering  promises  of  increased  prosperity  in 
every  department  of  the  state  from  his  paternal 
care :  renovated  naval  strength,  revi^'ed  com- 
merce, improved  agriculture,  and  a  thousand 
other  blessings,  were  held  out  in  dazzhng  per- 
spective to  his  faithful  subjects.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  French  commanders  turned  Joseph's 
pretensions  to  real  account :    they  issued  pro- 
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clamations  affecting  tlie  whole  population,  en- 
forcing requisitions  of  every  kind,  and  amongst 
others,  for  all  the  best  animals  in  the  country, 
for  the  service  of  the  French  armies  ;  command- 
ing such  as  were  not  required  for  military  pur- 
poses to  be  maimed  or  mutilated.  One  of  the 
French  generals,  Soult,  had  even  the  audacity 
to  proclaim, — "  There  is  no  Spanish  army 
except  that  of  his  Majesty  King  Joseph  Napo- 
leon ;  all  bodies  of  men  therefore  which  exist  in 
the  provinces,  whatever  may  be  their  number, 
and  whoever  may  be  their  commander,  shall  be 
treated  as  o*ano-s  of  banditti  :  and  all  individuals 
of  such  gangs  as  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  shall  be  immediately  shot."  In  the 
same  proclamation,  he  had  even  the  injustice 
to  denounce  the  most  severe  punishment  against 
the  peaceable  and  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the 
districts,  wherever  the  crime  of  opposing  the 
French  troops  by  these  armed  parties  should  be 
committed.  This  decree  having  been  carried 
into  execution  at  various  places,  the  Council  of 
Regency,  to  counteract  its  effects,  commanded 
reprisals  of  three  Frenchmen  for  each  Spaniard  so 
executed,  with  a  certain  number  for  each  house 
destroyed,  or  other  outrage  connnitted.  The 
Guerrilla  chiefs  gave  force  to  their  orders;  one 
of  them  in  particular  hung  several  Frenchmen 
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«n  the  trees  alonu;  tlu'  lnL;h  i<)a<l  near  Mad i id, 
ill  ntaliation  lor  some  of  his  own  men  who 
Jiad  been  similarly  executed;  vowin<i;  to  do  tlie 
same  hy  all  superior  ollieers  who  should  fall  into 
his  |)()wer.  On  this  resolution  becoming  known, 
most  of  the  French  <i^enerals,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  individually,  dis- 
avowed the  decree,  and  these  excesses  liappily 
ceased. 

In  September,  the  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz, 
and  commenced  their  deliberations.  One  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  their  authority  was  to  dissolve 
with  ignominy  the  Council  of  Regency,  and 
appoint  another,  of  which  General  Blake  was 
placed  at  the  head.  This  change  gave  a  little 
activity  to  the  Spanish  military,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1811,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  of- 
fensive movement  to  destroy  the  French  works 
in  front  of  the  island  of  Leon.  The  enterprize 
seemed  certain  of  success  as  Marshal  Sou  It  had 
ventured  on  the  bold  measure  of  detaching  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  force  to  besiege  Ba- 
dajos,  thereby  reducing  his  troops  in  the  lines 
to  10  or  12,000,  whilst  the  army  in  the  island 
mustered  nearly  20,000.  To  remove  all  impe- 
diment to  a  well  combined  exertion,  General 
Graham  consented  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
the  Spanish  general  La  Pena. 
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It  was   arran2:ed  that   the   force   to   be  em- 
ployed  should  be  conveyed  in  transports  to  Ta- 
rifa,  from  whence  it  should  inarch  on  the  flank 
of  the  French,  and  be  joined  by  General  Zayas, 
with  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  by  a 
bridge  which  he  was  directed  to  throw  across  the 
San  Pedro  channel,  near  its  junction  with  the 
ocean.     A  heavy  gale  forced  the  transports  into 
Algesiras  bay,  from  whence  there  is  no  road  prac- 
ticable for  artillery  ;  but  by  the  prodigious  exer- 
tions of  the  British  sailors,  the  guns,  being  tran- 
shipped into  launches,   were  towed  against  the 
wind  and  current  to  Tarifa,  where  between  4 
and  5,000  British,  and  nearly  12,000  Spaniards, 
assembled,  and  on  the  4th  March,  reached  A'^eger. 
There,  in  a  conference  between  the  two  generals, 
it  was  planned  that  the  Spaniards,  leading  the 
van,  should  march  to  Conil ;    that  the  English, 
closinjx  the  rear,  should  unite  with  them  at  that 
town  during  the  night;   and  that  after  some  re- 
pose, the  allied  force  should  attack  the  French  on 
the  following  day,  when  General  Zayas,  with  the 
troops  remaining  in  the  island,  should  sally  out, 
and  parties  of  seamen  and  marines  from  the  squa- 
drons be  disembarked  to  destroy  the  batteries 
round  the  harbour.    The   Commander-in-Chief, 
on  arriving  at  the  agreed  point,  having  ascertained 
that  Zayas  ])ad  succeeded  in  throwing  a  bridge 
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over  the  San  VaUo  river  on  the  2(1,  and  luul  le- 
pulsed  a  hold  attempt  (d' the  enemy  to  gain  pos- 
session ol'it,  ordered  the  advanee  of  the  Spanish 
division  under  (ieneral  Lardi/ahal  to  attaek  the 
intervening  Freneh  |)()sts,  and  open  the  eommuni- 
cation  witii  the  island.  This  j)rimary  ohject  of 
the  expedition  was  hrilliantly  exeeuted.  The 
enemy,  after  some  rcsistanee,  wasforeed  to  retire 
to  his  right,  and  La  Pena  moved  the  main  hody 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  heights  of  Bermesa,  where 
he  took  post,  to  secure  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  and  cover  the  junction  of  the  troops 
from  the  island. 

These  movements  La  Pena  communicated  to 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and  requested  him  imme- 
diately to  advance  to  his  support.  The  dispatcli 
Avas  received  at  Barrosa,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  march  of  sixteen  hours'  duration,  wdien  the 
troops  were  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  Sir 
Thomas,  nevertheless,  instantlv  oheved.  The  line 
of  his  march  was  little  distant  from  the  coast,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  it ;  and  the  country,  as  is  usual, 
formed  into  ravines  or  ridges,  ending  on  the 
ocean.  The  height  of  Barrosa  is  one  of  those 
ridges,  four  miles  from  the  hridge  thrown  across 
the  San  Pedro  river  hv  Zavas,  and  the  height 
of  Bermesa  is  another,  little  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  same  point.     The  British,  in  the 
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execution  of  La  Pena's  orders,  were  moving  from 
the  licight  of  Barrosa  to  that  of  Bcrmesa, 
through  a  plain  thickly  wooded,  which  lies 
between  the  two,  when  a  French  corps,  march- 
ing in  two  divisions,  was  discovered  on  their 
right  flank  ;  one  division  being  about  to  ascend 
the  heights  of  Barrosa,  from  which  the  British 
had  just  descended,  and  where  a  rear-guard  of 
two  Spanish  battalions  still  remained,  and  the 
other  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  wood 
in  which  the  British  were  marching. 

The  force  thus  in  movement  was  commanded 
by  IVIarshal  Victor,  who  leaving  only  four  thou- 
sand men  to  guard  the  works  of  his  extensive 
cantonments  before  Cadiz,  embracing  more  than 
thirty  miles  of  country,  was  manoeuvring  against 
the  British  and  Spaniards  with  the  remainder  of 
bis  army,  about  7  or  8,000  men. 

General  Graham,  aware  that  the  enemy  might 
attack  him  to  the  greatest  advantage  if  he  should 
continue  his  march  ;  or,  being  able  to  move  far 
more  rapidly  than  his  fatigued  troops,  might 
from  the  extremity  of  the  l^arrosa  heiglit  de- 
scend to  the  sea  beach,  and  gain  the  position  of 
Bermesa  before  him,  instantly  decided  to  become 
the  assailant.  Under  a  heavv  and  well-directed 
fire  of  artillery,  his  corps  countermarched,  filed 
out  of  the  wood,  and  formed  into  two  divisions; 
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tlic  lii^ht  coininandfd  by  IJiigadicr-Ciriicnil 
Dilkcs;  the  k' It,  l)v  Colonel  W'luiitlcy.  Imme- 
diate skirmishiiio;  ol'  tlu'  liii^lit  troops  took  place, 
covered  hy  wlueli  (leneral  Dilkes  advanced  to 
tlic  attack  of  the  iM'cnch  (li\  ision  which  had  now 
gained  the  sunnnit  of*  the  Bairosa  height;  the 
Spanish  troops  havinu;  very  j)roj)erIy  descended, 
and  heini>-  in  march,  by  a  wide  movement,  to 
unite  with  the  IJiitish  :  the  enemy  iiindy  waited 
the  shock;  bnt  the  undaunted  perseverance  of 
the  assailants  prevailed,  and  they  werech  iven  from 
tlie  hill  with  the  loss  of  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
At  tlie  same  time,  the  left  wing  was  equally  suc- 
cessful :  the  French  advanced  against  it  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  whole 
of  the  troops  could  be  formed  clear  of  the  wood, 
the  division  was  put  in  movement  to  meet  them. 
Three  companies  of  the  Guards,  and  the  87th 
regiment,  were  foremost  in  a  charge  which  was 
eminently  successful,  and  the  eagle  of  the  8th 
lio'ht  infantry  and  a  howitzer  remained  in  their 
possession.  The  fugitives  were  closely  pursued 
across  a  valley,  where  a  reserve  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  ;  it  was,  however,  quickly  routed, 
and  every  endeavour  of  the  main  body  to  reform 
was  rendered  vain  by  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
artillery.  At  length,  after  a  contest  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  which  the  French  lost  a  third  of 
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their  numbers,  tbcy  marched  away  completely 
beaten,  leaving  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  600 
prisoners,  in  the  power  of  the  victors;  who  on 
their  side  also  suffered  severely,  having  1,200 
killed  and  wounded. 

Marshal  Victor,  after  the  action,  concentrated 
at  Xeres  nearly  all  the  force  under  his  command, 
leaving  only  a  small  guard  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal works ;  and  himself  set  off  for  Seville,  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  that  important  place. 
But  the  solid  advantages  which  should  have 
accrued  from  this  splendid  victory  were  lost  by 
one  of  those  misunderstandin2:s  so  constant  in 
combined  operations  where  neither  of  the  com- 
manders possess  absolute  authority.  The  main 
body  of  the  Spaniards,  though  only  three  miles 
distant,  had  not  been  brought  back  to  share  in 
the  combat;  whether  from  its  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for commencement,  its  rapid  termination, 
the  appreiiension  of  losing  the  communication 
with  Cadiz,  or  from  less  justifiable  causes,  cannot 
he  stated.  General  Graham,  however,  felt  that 
he  ought  no  longer  to  repose  confidence  in  a  su- 
perior, acting  under  whose  orders,  the  British 
division  had  been  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  de- 
struction; and  who,  he  conceived,  had  not  dis- 
])laycd  due  activity  in  coming  to  his  assistance 
in  the  struggle,  wherein  his  own  decision,  and 
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tlu*  bravery  of  his  troops  alone,  had  caus(Ml  the 
discoinlitiirc  ot  ihi.' ciUMiiy  :  he  therefore  with- 
(hew  from  muler  La  l*ena's  coiniiKiiul,  and  re- 
tired with  the  Ihitisli,  a  tew  hours  after  the 
battle,  into  the  island  of  Leon. 

La  Vend  remained  for  several  days  on  tlic 
lierniesa  hcii»]its,  negoeiating*  a  furtlier  eom- 
bined  operation  of  the  troops  of  the  two  nations, 
without  whieh  he  dcelined  to  make  any  move- 
ment to  gain  possession  of  the  enemy's  works, 
although  he  had  above  15,000  men  under  his 
command  ;  and  the  navy,  by  landing  on  various 
points  of  the  harbour,  destroying  several  bat- 
teries and  a  quantity  of  stores,  clearly  proved 
their  weak  and  unguarded  state.  At  length 
the  French,  encouraged  by  his  inactivity,  and 
havini**  received  a  small  reinforcement  from 
Seville,  made  an  offensive  movement ;  on  which 
the  Spaniards  re-crossed  into  the  island,  the 
communication  over  the  river  was  destroyed, 
and  each  party  resumed  its  former  attitude. 

Marshal  Soult  afterwards,  to  banish  the  re- 
membrance of  Victor's  defeat,  and  to  gloss  over 
his  own  inactivity  before  Cadiz,  cast  artillerv  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  from  which  shells  filled 
with  lead  ranged  over  great  part  of  the  town. 
The  army  in  the  island  of  Leon  did  not  return 
the  compliment,  because  the  principal  sufferers 
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from  it  would  have  been  their  countrymen  or 
aUies.  Nevertheless,  by  a  happy  art  the  French 
])Ossess,  of  giving  iniportance  to  their  miUtary 
operations,  their  defensive  position  opposite  the 
island  of  Leon  has  been  magnified  into  a  strict 
blockade  and  vigorous  bombardment  of  the 
town ;  and  by  an  undue  regard  for  national 
fame,  is  most  frequently  called  by  the  English 
the  siege  of  Cadiz.* 

*  The  pieceof  artillery  lately  mounted  in  St.  James's  Park, 
considered  as  a  monument  of  national  success,  is  highly  grati- 
fying to  every  Englishman's  feelings:  but  those  who  wrote 
the  inscription  upon  it,  either  not  understanding  the  force  of 
military  terms,  or  under-rating  the  value  of  military  character, 
have  turned  it  into  a  monument  of  reproach,  by  making  it  a 
public  memento  that  the  French  besieged  Cadiz.  Nothing 
could  more  disadvantageously  contrast  the  difference  of  energy 
of  the  two  nations  than  the  fact,  that  a  French  force,  seldom 
exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  entered  the  island 
of  Leon  and  carried  on  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  at  the  time  when 
we  were  exerting  our  utmost  strength  to  prevent  it.  As  they 
did  no  such  thing,  but  on  the  contrary,  entrenched  their  caiv- 
tonments,  and  held  ^  position,  strictly  speaking,  more  defen- 
sive than  that  of  the  army  in  the  island,  which  maintained  its 
piquets  and  advanced  posts  on  the  continent  during  the  whole 
period  in  question, — it  surely  would  have  been  no  more  than 
justice  to  ourselves,  and  no  disparagement  to  our  enemy,  if 
the  inscription  had  been  rather  to  the  following  effect: — That 
the  French  intending  to  besiege  Cadiz,  were,  by  the  powerful 
Rssislance  of  the  English,  prevented  for  two  yeais  from  cveu 
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Whilst  tlu'  chic-r  force  of  the  IVcnch  was  oc- 
rupiod  in  l*()rtii^al  and  Andalusia,  and  there 
remained  in  the  interior  ol'  Spain  only  a  f'e\v^ 
weak  corps,  the  (lucrrilla  system  took  deej)  root, 
and  in  the  course  of  IS  11  attained  its  <^reatest 
perfection.  Left  to  itself,  the  boldest  and  most 
cnterprizini>*  of  its  mend)ers  rose  to  command,  and 
the  mode  of  warfare  best  adapted  to  their  force 
and  hal)its  was  j)ursued.  Each  province  boasted 
of  a  hero,  in  connnand  of  a  formidable  band — Old 
Castile,  Don  Juhan  Sanchez;  Arragon,  Longa; 
Navarre,  Espoz  y  Mina;  the  Asturias,  El  Mar- 
qnisito;  the  Guadalaxara  mountains,  Juan 
Martin  tlie  Empecinado ;  besides  whicli,  were 
El  Medico,  El  Erancisqulto,  El  Manco,  with 
innumerable  others  renowned  under  some  dis- 
tinguishing appellative,  whose  deeds  spread 
a  lustre  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  These 
partizans  separated,  and  collected  at  any  assigned 

setting  a  foot  in  the  island  of  Leon  ;  that  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety,  they  erected  formidable  lines  of  defence  to  secure  iheir 
cantonments;  that  not  daring  to  approach  sufficiently  near  the 
town  to  make  use  of  artillery  of  the  ordinary  range,  they  en- 
deavoured to  increase  its  powers  by  casting  mortars  of  a  diffe- 
rent construction  to  those  in  general  use ;  that  when,  by  the 
victory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Salamanca,  the  French 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  lines,  these  mortars  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  British,  for 
preserving  Cadiz  from  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  siege,  pre- 
sented this  to  the  Prince  Regent,  &c.  &c. 
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rendezvous,  at  the  command  of  their  respective 
chiefs  ;  and  l>ei ng  assured  of  the  inviolahle  faith 
of  their  countrymen,  would  frequently  remain 
concealed  for  days  together  at  the  very  gates  of 
a  town  occupied  by  the  French,  and  carry  off 
the  object  of  their  search  the  moment  it  ap- 
peared. Nothing  was  secure  from  their  activity 
and  address.  Joseph  Buonaparte  himself  feared 
to  sleep  absent  from  Madrid,  even  with  the 
strongest  guard ;  every  station,  every  village 
occupied  by  the  French,  was  more  or  less  re- 
trenched ;  and  these  precautions  did  not  ah\  ays 
ensure  safety.  Besides  various  small  posts  de- 
stroyed, the  cunning  INIarquisito  surprized,  in 
August,  a  regular  garrison  in  St.  Ander ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  daring  Empecinado  openly 
attacked  and  made  prisoners  three  entire  bat- 
talions in  Calatavud.  Even  the  fortified  towns 
were  no  security  beyond  their  walls.  The  pa- 
tient and  enterprizing  Don  Julian  drove  away 
the  cattle  from  under  the  2:uns  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  remaining  in  ambush,  made  a  pri- 
soner of  the  governor,  who  sallied  out  to  retake 
them.  Thus  acting  independently,  and  in  small 
bodies,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  inquietude 
to  the  French  armies,  doubling  their  duty,  and 
giving  perpetual  employment  to  whole  bri- 
gades, in  fruitless  endeavours  to  annihilate 
them. 
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Thougli  such  a  di'siiUory  nuxlc  of  winfarc 
could  he*  pr()(hi(ti\i'  ol'  no  ir\v',{\  nsuUs,  yrt  in 
the  rc(hi('C(l  conchlion  of  the  Sj)ani.sh  ic^ijular 
force,  it  ou<>ht  to  have  hccn  most  carct'ully  che- 
rished and  encouraged.  IJnhickily,  liovvever, 
the  reputation  ol'  some  oF  the  (iuerrilla  chief's 
raised  an  unworthy  jealousy  in  ihe  government, 
which  feared  their  hecoming  in(le|)en(lent ;  and 
to  retain  an  authority  over  tlieni,  they  cunningly 
rewarded  tlieir  exertions  with  mihtary  rank, 
thereby  subjecting  them  to  the  generals  of  the 
regular  army.  Gandy  uniforms,  a  personal 
staff,  and  other  useless  appendages  followed ; 
"with  their  titles,  their  feelings  of  importance 
rose,  and  they  increased  their  force  in  a  cor- 
responding degree ;  composing  their  bands  of 
artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  they  exchanged 
activity  for  weight,  and  became  a  bad  species 
of  reoular  force.  The  talents  of  Mina  and 
Longa  alone  rose  with  the  change  :  they  headed 
armies  of  6  or  8,000  men  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  favoured  by  the  strong  country  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre,  displayed  manoeuvres 
sometimes  for  months  together,  in  baffling  the 
pursuit  of  more  numerous  bodies  of  French, 
which  would  reflect  credit  on  the  most  cele- 
brated commanders.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  Guerrilla  force  withered  under  the  inter- 
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fercnce  of  the  government,  and  would  probably 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  a  few  campaigns,  had 
the  war  been  so  long  protracted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  General  Ballasteros, 
by  adopting  a  system  of  warfare  similar  to  that 
of  the  Guerrillas,  manoeuvred  in  the  south  of 
Andalusia  with  much  success  aoainst  various 
French  detachments ;  supported  by  Gibraltar 
a,nd  the  strong  country  of  Ronda,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  ever  in  arms,  he  appeared  so 
formidable,  that  Soult  deemed  it  necessary  to 
send  a  division  of  8  or  10,000  men,  under  General 
Godinot,  to  overpower  him.  Ballasteros  long 
avoided  a  general  action  by  rapid  marches :  at 
last,  on  the  14th  October,  being  driven  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  he  took  refuge, 
and  found  security  and  support  under  the  guns 
of  the  British  fortress. 

This  prudent,  yet  spirited  conduct,  raised 
such  liopes  of  further  success,  that  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  and  Britisli  troops  was  sent  from 
Cadiz  to  occupy  Tarifa,  in  furtherance  of  I^al- 
lasteros'  operations,  and  landed  at  the  very  time 
he  reached  CJibraltar.  Godinot  inunediately 
turned  his  exertions  todislodsfc  the  new-comers  : 
but  the  only  road  by  which  he  could  bring  artil- 
lerv  afjainst  the  town  skirtinic  the  ocean,  the 
navy,  ever  on  the  alert,  anticipated  his  arrival  at 
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file  pass  1)1  La  IViia,  \\  hicli  tlu*y  so  coinjiktcly 
raknl  with  ihcir  [)ioa(lsi(lcs,  that  the  I'rcnch  rc- 
liiKjuislicd  the  attempt,  and  retroj^rnded.  Hallas- 
teros  ill  his  turn  heeame  the  assailant,  and  twiee 
oaincd  considerable  ailvantages  over  (xochnot  on 
his  retreat,  who,  on  reaching  Seville,  fearini;  to 
be  reproached  lor  want  ot'  success,  |)ut  a  period 
to  his  existence. 

The  rrench  were  too  well  aware  liow  nar- 
rowly thev  had  esca|)ed  destruction  from  tlie 
Harrosa  maiueuvre,  to  risk  the  ])robal)ility  ot*  its 
recurrence,  by  leavino-  I'arifa  in  possession  of 
the  allies ;  and  immediately  ])repared  a  <;'reat 
effort  to  dispossess  them  of  it.  TiuU  place  could 
not  be  considered  a  fortified  post,  being  merely 
surrounded  by  an  uncovered  wail,  imperfectly 
flanked  by  small  projections  ;  but,  as  an  island 
connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  afforded  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants,  and  a  secure 
point  of  re-embarkation  for  the  garrison,  wdien 
driven  from  the  town.  General  Copons  and 
Colonel  Skene tt,  commanding  the  troops  of 
the  two  nations,  decided  to  wait  the  attack; 
and  in  the  meanw^iile,  by  great  and  continued 
exertion,  much  improved  the  defences.  General 
Laval,  with  10,000  men,  formed  the  invest- 
ment on  the  20th  December ;  on  the  25 th 
broke  ground;  on  the  29th  his  batteries  opened; 
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and  on  the  31st  a  breach  became  practicable. 
At  8  a.  in.  the  next  morning,  a  column  advanced 
openly  to  the  assault  from  a  distance  of  ^250 
yards:  during  its  approach  the  defenders  kej)t 
up  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  ram- 
parts with  such  effect,  that  the  French  broke 
before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  breach,  and 
returned  into  their  trenches.  Discouraged  by 
the  steadiness  of  the  garrison,  Laval  made 
no  further  effort  to  renew  the  assault;  but 
resumed  the  fire  from  his  batteries,  which  at  the 
expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  rendered  the 
opening  in  the  wall  alarmingly  great.  Colonel 
Skerrett  made  most  skilful  arrangements  to 
counteract  its  effects  by  forming  interior  re- 
trenchments ;  and  showed  such  confidence,  that 
the  French,  fearing  a  second  repulse,  retired  on 
the  night  of  the  4th,  burying  their  artillery,  of 
which  the  state  of  the  roads  precluded  the  re- 
moval. 

In  the  military  operations  of  tiic  eastern  j)io- 
vinces  few  cheering  events  are  found  to  con- 
trast with  the  triumphant  career  of  General 
Suchet,  to  whom  the  chief  command  of  the 
French  forces  in  Arragon  was  confirmed  as  a 
reward  for  the  defeat  of  the  \"alencian  army  at 
Sta.  Maria.  His  activity  and  enterprize  were 
from  that   moment  conspicuous :    he  instantly 
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followed  ii|)  his  lirst success,  by  a  hold  atteinj)t  to 
intimidate  Valencia  into  submission  ;  hoping  hy 
an  unexpected  etfort  to  connnunicate  witliSouIt 
in  Murcia,  and  sul)jui>'ate  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern [)rovinces.  He  suddenly  aj)j)eare(l  hetbrc 
the  town  with  1.0, ()()()  men  on  the  ,5th  of  March, 
and  threatened  the  citizens  with  iiis  utmost  ven- 
geance it"  they  resisted,  (ieneral  Caro,  who  liad 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  war  frustrated  a 
similar  attemj)t  of  Moncey,  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, which  consisted  chiefly  of  tliose  very 
troops  who  had  fled  on  the  first  attack  at  Sta. 
Maria;  but  now  feeling  confidence  in  their  situ- 
ation, their  native  courage  fully  displayed  itself, 
and  they  obliged  their  former  conqueror,  af^er 
the  parade  of  a  week,  precipitately  to  retrograde. 
Suchet  then  laid  siege  to  Lerida,  the  resistance 
of  which  was  much  abridged  by  a  bold  -and  un- 
expected assault  immediately  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  The  castle  held  out  for  some 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  town,  till  the  14th  May, 
when  it  capitulated.  His  next  enterprize  was 
against  Mequinenza,  a  small  work  situated  on  a 
high  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Segre  with  the 
Ebro.  The  conduct  of  the  governor  sullied  the 
martial  reputation  of  the  eastern  provinces ;  as 
he  capitulated  on  the  8th  June,  after  five  days 
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resistance  so  feebly  conducted  as  to  draw  upon 
him  the  reproaclies  of  the  very  captors. 

Being  now  secure  on  the  side  of  Arragon, 
Suchet  commenced  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Tortosa,  the  possession  of  which  would  give 
him  the  command  of  the  best  passage  of  the 
Ebro,  and  interpose  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  any  iniited  efforts  of  the  three  provinces 
bounded  by  its  course.  As  early  as  the  month 
of  July  he  moved  his  troops  into  the  environs  of 
the  place,  where  he  entrenched  Mora  and  Xerta, 
making  the  one  a  t^te-de-pont  across  the  Ebro, 
and  the  Other  a  depot  for  his  artillery  and  stores; 
but  from  the  activity  of  the  Catalans,  with  whom 
he  had  many  partial  encounters,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  stronc:  enouQ-h  to  commence  the  siec'c 
till  the  close  of  the  year.  At  that  period  large 
reinforcements  entered  Catalonia  from  France, 
and  enabled  Marshal  Macdonald  to  post  a  corps 
at  Pcrillo  to  cover  the  operation  on  that  side. 
The  place  was  then  closely  invested.  On  the 
19th  December  the  French  established  them- 
ftclves  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Fort  Orleans,  and 
on  the  following  night  broke  ground  on  the  plain 
between  that  fort  and  the  river.  The  garrison 
attempted  repeated  sorties,  whidi  were  invariably 
repulsed  with  loss;  and  on  the  seventh  night  the 
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covered  way  was  (towiumI  hdnrc  tlic  bcsic'*^rrH' 
ijatterics  opened.  'J'lie  lollowinii^  at'teiiiooii  a 
most  daring'  sally  was  made  to  destroy  tiie  guns 
whilst  hringing  into  the  batteries.  'I'he  Spaniaicis 
rnshino-  out  in  strong  bodies  tVoni  i'ort  Orleans, 
cleseended  into  tlie  plain;  one  detaehnient  over- 
turned the  guard  of  the  trcnehes,  burnt  many 
gabions,  and  filled  in  a  |)ortion  of  the  sap;  but 
the  division  to  seize  the  artillery  was  held  in 
cheek  till  fresh  troops  were  brought  into  the 
trenches,  when  the  whole  were  driven  back^ 
leaving:  400  killed  and  wounded  on  the  2:round. 
On  the  Jst  of  January,  1811,  the  seventeenth 
<lay  of  the  siege,  the  counterscarp  having  been 
blown  in,  two  good  breaches  being  open,  ami 
the  columns  being  ready  for  the  assault,  as  Suchet 
refused  to  grant  ^ny  terms,  the  governor  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  '^  The  garrison  marched 
out  7,500  men,  having  lost  1500  during  the  at- 
tack; the  besieging  force  of  10,000  men  lost 
only  400.  So  small  a  loss,  and  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  siege,  arose  from  the  scientific  direc- 
tion of  the  approaches,  and  the  well-selected 
situation  of  the  batteries  ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
the  proper  application  of  the  art  of  attacking 
places.  Perhaps  also,  the  bold  and  unlocked  for 
measure  of  carrying  the  approaches  along  the 
banks    of  the   Ebro,    entirely   neglecting    the 
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works  on  the  hciglits  which  overlook  the  plain, 
tended  very  nuich  to  produce  these  results.  It 
may  boldly  he  asserted  that  the  attack  of  any 
other  point  would  have  required  double  the 
time,  and  have  been  far  more  bloody."* 

The  fall  of  Tortosa  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
pastern  provinces,  as  it  was  the  chief  point  of 
connnunication  between  them,  and  the  grand 
depot  of  their  military  resources.  Catalonia 
was  in  consequence  of  it  deprived  of  all  exterior 
aid,  except  such  as  might  be  disembarked  on 
the  coast;  and  to  cut  that  off,  General  Suchet 
liastcned  to  lay  siege  to  Tarragona,  their  only 
remaining  port.  Nor  did  the  recovery  of  Fi- 
gueras  by  the  Spaniards,  which  happened  at  this 
period,  at  all  divert  his  resolution.  That  bril- 
hant  enterprize  had  its  origin  in  the  never-ceas- 
ing activity  of  the  Catalan  chiefs,  who  finding 
themselves  unequal  to  face  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  had  for  some  time  turned  their  endeavours 
to  other  means  of  annoyance.  General  Campo- 
verde  on  the  19th  March  attempted,  with  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  to  surprize  Fort  Montjuic  at 
Barcelona  ;  but  his  intentions  having  been  dis- 
covered by  the  French,  the  assailants  were  re- 

♦  Relation  du  Sit'ge  de  Tortosc,  par  M.  Ic  Baron  Rogniat, 
Lieutcnanl-Gcncral . 
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reived   on    their  ;ij)j)i().'icli   \\\\\\   ;i   u  (ll-dln'ctcd 
lire,   and    r('j)idse(l    with    loss.        Two   Micpielet 
leaders,   (leneral  Martinez  and   ('olonel  Uovira, 
chreeted    tlie    attempt    on     I'iijjneras.       ilavini^ 
estahhshed  an  inteihi;enee  with  tinee  Sj)aniards 
scrvinu^  in  tlie  citadil,  they  were  a(hnitted  with 
a  body  of  men  thron^h  a  sally-port  on  the  ni^ht 
of  the  .9th  Aj)ril,  and  the  I'rench  garrison,  nearly 
1  ()()()    in   nnnd)er,   were   made  prisoners.     Mar- 
tinez then  tnrned  the   o'uns  au^ainst  tiie  town, 
whieli  was  occnpied  hy  700  other  French  troops, 
and  obtained    possession  of   it   also.     Unfortn- 
nately  the  arrangements  to  snpport  this  grand 
blow  by  ensuring  a  supply  of  provisions  had  not 
been  fully    cond^incd  :    a  strong  garrison    was 
thrown  in  under  Martinez,  which  maintained  a 
communication  with  the  sea  for  a  considerable 
time ;    nevertheless,  wlien  invested  by  a  corps 
under  General  Baraguay   d'llilliers,   the   place 
contained  food  for  little  more  than  three  months. 
The  investment  of  Tarragona  was  completed 
on  the  4th  INIay.     The  garrison  was  numerous, 
and  being  supported  by  a  squadron  of  English 
men  of  war  under  Captain  Codrington,  which 
kept  the  port  open  for  the  admission  of  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  threatened  to  make  a  most 
obstinate   defence.     On  the  first  movement  of 
the  enemy,  the  Catalan  army  under  Campoverde, 
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encouraged  by  tlic  recovery  of  Figueras,  (the 
blockade  of  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
the  French,)  assend^led  and  promised  to  afford 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  Suchet,  who 
saw  the  brightest  prospects  dawn  upon  him 
siiould  he  speedily  capture  this  last  hold  of  the 
Catalans,  and  complete  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince, determined  to  second  a  vigorous  attack 
with  the  utmost  licence  of  military  severity. 
The  siege  was  in  consequence  obstinately  con- 
tested;  but  as  the  works  of  Tarragona  no  longer 
exist,  the  details  would  be  of  little  practical 
utilit\',  and  the  leadino;  features  only  will  be 
narratcrl. 

Fort  Oliva,  a  detached  work,  was  first  attack- 
ed, and  as  soon  as  a  breach  was  formed,  it  was 
assaulted  on  the  night  of  the  29th  May,  and 
being  carried,  above  one  thousand  of  the  garri- 
son were  bayoneted.  The  attack  was  then 
directed  as^ainst  the  works  of  the  lower  town: 
on  the  2 1st  June,  two  breaches  being  practicable, 
they  were  stormed  and  no  quarter  given  ;  aboVe 
two  thousand  Spaniards  were  bayoneted.  Su- 
chet reported  to  his  government  that  in  this  as- 
sault only  160  prisoners  were  made,  saved  by  a 
miracle  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers;  and  that 
1553  bodies  of  those  who  fell  had  been  collected 
to  be  burnt:  and  added,  "  I  fear  much,  should 
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the  garrison  stand  tlu'  assault  hcliiiMl  tlii-ir  last 
<lotcnces,  that  I  shall  l)c'  forced  to  set  a  tnrihlc 
example,  and  intMnidate  ('ataloniii  and  Spain  lor 
CN'cr,  hy  the  destruction  of  an  entire  eity.' 

His  apprehensions  were  sliortly  atterwards 
reahzed.  The  attack  ot"  the  works  of  the  uj)per 
town,  tlie  only  renuiinini!;  defence  of  the  Spa- 
niards, was  vigorously  pushed  iorward,  and 
batteries  to  form  a  breach  were  nearl}^  com- 
])Ieted,  w  hen  a  British  force  of  2000  men  under 
Colonel  Skerrett  arrived  in  the  bay  from  Cadiz. 
Tliat  ol^icer,  with  his  engineers,  examined  the 
front  attacked,  and  the  latter  truly  foretold  that 
it  would  be  speedily  beaten  down  after  the  ene- 
my's fne  should  commence.  On  this  report, 
the  Governor,  Contreras,  a  brave  and  sensible 
man,  feeling  that  to  press  his  allies  to  land 
would  be  to  sacrifice  them  with  his  garrison, 
reconmiended  rather  that  the  British  should 
co-operate  with  the  Catalan  army  under  Cam- 
poverde,  in  an  attack  of  the  rear  of  the  besieging 
force  ;  when  his  garrison  should  sally  out  and 
cut  their  way  through  the  guard  of  the  trenches, 
by  which  mems  the  regular  troops,  a  fine  body 
of  men  7000  in  number,  would  be  preserved  for 
future  services.  Colonel  Skerrett  immediately 
sailed  in  a  man  of  \var  to  arrange  the  operation 
with    Campoverde,    who    having    met   with   a 
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severe  loss  on  the  3d  May,  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  Figueras,  had  been  unable  alone  to  act 
against  the  French,  and  had  taken  post  with  his 
army  at  Vandrels,  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  eastward.  The  two  commanders  arranged 
to  make  a  combined  attack ;  but  before  Campo- 
verde  could  move  forward,  or  Colonel  Skerrett 
rejoin  his  troops  in  the  bay,  the  fate  of  Tarra- 
gona liad  been  decided.  The  French  batteries 
opened  at  day-light  on  the  28th  June,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  a  practicable  breach  was  formed  : 
the  besiegers  then  appeared  perfectly  quiet, 
firing  only  an  occasional  round  or  two  ;  but 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  a  little  past,  they 
suddenly  rushed  to  the  assault.  The  defenders 
made  but  a  slight  resistance,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  French  columns  were  in  the  streets, 
and  immediately  gave  loose  to  every  species  of 
licentiousness.  Some  thousands  of  the  citizens 
perished  by  individual  atrocity ;  whilst  a  con- 
tinued lire  from  the  batteries  swept  away  crowds 
of  trembHu'T  fuo-itives,  who  fled  to  the  sea  side 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron. 
The  British  seamen  gallantly  rescued  many 
within  reach  of  the  very  sabres  of  the  enemy's 
dragoons,  who  charged  amongst  the  defenceless 
mass,  cutting  and  slashing  in  every  direction. 
In  a  word,  it  was  a    French  army  licensed  to 
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j)ursur  its  own  im-liiialions,  and  scenes  sncli  as 
arc  read  with  distrnst  in  \\\c  ancient  historians 
are  attested,  hy  sonic  thousand  witnesses  yet 
aHve,  to  have  been  acted  here.  Cieneral  Sachet's 
own  statement  is  as  follows : 

*'  The  rage  of  the  soUhers  was  increased  l)y 
the  obstinacy  oi' tlie  i>arris()n,  \n  ho  expected  to 
be  rehevcd,  and  who  were  prepared  to  sally  out. 
The  lifth  assault  made  yesterday  in  the  middle 
ot*  the  day  to  the  inner  works  was  ibi lowed  by 
a  friglitful  massacre,  with  little  loss  on  our  side. 
The  terrible  exam|)lc,  which  1  foresaw  with  re- 
gret in  my  last  report  to  your  Highness,  has 
taken  place,  and  will  be  lono-  remembered  in 
Spain.  Four  thousand  men  were  killed  in  the 
streets :  ten  or  twelve  thousand  attempted  to 
save  themselves  by  getting*  over  the  walls,  a 
thousand  of  whom  were  sabred  or  drowned  ;  we 
have  made  10,000  prisoners,  including  500  offi- 
cers, and  in  the  hospitals  remain  ijOO  wounded, 
whose  lives  have  been  spared."* 

There  is  somethino-  so  exceedino-lv  revolting; 
in  the  picture  of  these  severities,  that  the  mind 
cannot  divest  itself  of  feelino-s  of  abhorrence 
towards  the  individual  wdio  directed  them ;  or 
otherwise,  were  the  subject  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately considered,  the  censure  would  be  equally 

*  Moniteur. 
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divided  between  the  aG:2:ressor,  and  the  com-r 
niandcr  of  the  siiflfcring  party.  It  is  the  para- 
mount duty  of  a  general  to  use  every  means  in 
his  power  to  bring  his  operations  to  a  successful 
termination,  and  to  preserve  the  Hves  of  his  own 
men ;  and  there  seems  no  other  such  effectual 
mode  of  preventing  similarly  obstinate  defences 
to  those  of  Gerona  and  Saragossa,  as  for  the  as- 
sailants to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  reta- 
liation which  victory  furnishes.  It  is  no  more 
than  the  custom  of  war  justifies,  and  self-pre- 
servation demands.  In  a  battle,  if  a  division 
stand  the  charge,  the  successful  party  make  no 
scruple  to  bayonet  all  those  they  overtake;  and 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  troops  fighting 
behind  a  wall  should  be  differently  treated,  and 
have  the  privilege  of  destroying  their  opponents 
till  the  last  moment,  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  do  so  with  impunity,  be  greeted  with 
friendship.  Till  a  certain  point  of  the  attack  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  continue  the  defence  ;  if  the 
garrison  persevere  longer  they  do  it  at  their  own 
risk  :  it  is  optional  with  them.  It  was  so  at 
Tarragona;  and  the  principle  of  putting  to  the 
sword  after  the  assault  of  a  breach  all  those 
found  with  arms  in  their  hands  seems  so  fully 
justified  by  right  and  policy,  that  General  Suchct, 
on  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  subject,  can- 
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iu)t  l)c  ccnsuK'd  lor  liiiving  doiu*  so.  '1'Ik'  pecu- 
liar nature  of  liie  contest,  liowcver,  ouu;ht  to 
have  made  liiin  hesitate  in  its  application  to  the 
Spaniards,  a  pcopk;  merely  defending  their 
homes  a<;ainst  an  iin|)rinciple(l  ui^ij^ression.  Tiic 
idea  of  so  severely  j)unisliin<j!;  an  act  of  pure  self- 
defence  should  have  revolted  his  moral  feelings, 
and  those  of  his  otVicers.  Such  not  having  been 
the  case,  and  the  ferocious  acts  of  which  they 
were  guilty  towards  the  unarmed  inhabitants, 
e(}ually  with  the  garrison,  having  been  publicly 
avowed,  give  rise  to  many  reflections  on  the 
abasement  of  the  moral  cliaracter  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  In  what  country,  enjoying  a 
surticient  share  of  freedom  for  impartial  discus- 
sion, would  a  man  after  such  deeds  be  well  re- 
ceived in  society?  or  what  government,  having 
the  voice  of  a  free  and  enhghtened  public  to  con- 
trol their  acts,  dare  to  confer  rewards  upon  him  ? 
Yet  m  France,  General  Suchet  was  not  only  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  Marshal  for  the  massacre  at 
Tarragona,  but  his  character,  it  is  believed,  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  most  of  his  countrymen. 

The  next  operation  of  this  successful  com- 
mander was  to  dislodge  the  fiaron  d'Erolles  from 
Montserrat,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified 
by  him,  and  from  whence  he  made  incursions 
to  the  very  gates  of  Barcelona.     On  the  24th 
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July  the  French  made  various  attacks  on  each 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  Spaniards,  not 
being  in  numbers  sufficient  to  resist  at  all  ])oints, 
were  quickly  overcome,  and  Erollcs  himselfwith 
difficulty  avoided  being  made  prisoner. 

This  loss  was  followed  by  another  yet  more 
severe.  On  the  19th  August,  the  brave 
]\Iiquelets,  headed  by  General  Martinez,  after 
having  sustained  a  blockade  of  four  months  in 
Figueras,  and  consumed  all  their  provisions, 
attempted  to  cut  their  way  through  the  invest- 
ing corps :  but  the  French  having  blocked  up 
the  roads,  cut  ditches,  and  made  thick  abattis, 
with  a  variety  of  other  obstacles,  the  Spaniards 
were  checked  in  their  efforts,  and  after  a  long 
conflict  forced  back  with  considerable  loss.  The 
following  day  the  garrison  capitulated,  which 
event  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Princi- 
pality;  if  the  possession  of  all  the  chief  towns 
and  military  posts  can  be  so  called,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  universally  refuse  obedience.  Cata- 
lonia is  extremely  mountainous,  and  only  one 
great  road  passes  through  it,  running  parallel  to 
the  coast,  and  at  many  points  skirting  the  ocean. 
On  this  road  are  nearly  all  the  strong  fortresses, 
the  sieges  of  which  have  been  narrate<l ;  and  the 
French  were  accordingly  in  full  possession  of 
the  communication.     But  the  western  side  of 
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Ihr  Piiiu'ipality  is  Prlioii  upon  Ohsii  ;  DKiiintaiu 
risii)<;'  ai)()\r  luountaiii  iii  rapid  succession,  to 
the  siinunit  ot*  the  Pyrenees,  and  |>reseiitiii^  in- 
nunierahh'  fastnesses  yet  uninjured  hy  the  lahour 
ot*  man.  There,  the  |)r()vincial  force  under 
Erolles,  Sarslield,  Kovira,  Alanso,  cScc.  found 
places  of  refuge  and  retirement,  from  whence 
they  made  constant  excursions  across  the  road  ; 
and,  when  the  field  army  of  the  enemy  was  on 
any  distant  service,  frecjuently  for  weeks  toge- 
ther occupied  an  intermediate  town,  preventing 
the  slightest  comnnmication  between  the  diffe- 
rent garrisons ;  so  that,  literally,  it  required 
a  division  of  troops  to  escort  a  messenger  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Indeed  at  no  period  did 
the  manly  spirit  of  the  Catalans,  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  their  chiefs,  shine  more  conspicuously, 
than  immediately  after  the  loss  of  their  fortresses ; 
which  mav,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed  to 
the  firm  conduct  of  General  Lacy,  who,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  command  of  the  province  in 
Jul}^  issued  many  consolatory  and  animating 
proclamations,  tending  to  dissipate  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  intruders ; 
after  which  he  directed  various  small  enterprizes 
against  them.  Erolles,  on  the  1st  September, 
convoyed  and  assisted  by  a  British  frigate,  re- 
took the   islands  of  Las  Medas,  considered  of 
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some  importance  as  conimarsding  the  lon<3^-shoid 
navigation  by  which  Barcelona  was  chiefly  sup- 
phed  with  provisions.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  French  forces  concentrated  at  Tortosa  to 
prepare  for  further  conquests,  leaving  a  number 
of  scattered  posts  to  keep  the  principality  in 
subjection,  and  to  maintain  the  communication 
Avith  Arragon  by  the  road  of  Lerida,  a  regular 
system  was  acted  upon  for  their  reduction. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th  October,  the  corps  of 
Erolles  surprized  the  town  of  Igualada,  killing 
or  making  prisoners  200  men,  who  had  not  time 
to  secure  safety  in  the  castle  to  which  the  re- 
mainder fled  ;  and  three  days  afterwards  de- 
feated with  greater  loss,  a  detachment  coming 
to  theif  relief.  The  castle  was  soon  after  evacu- 
ated by  the  French,  as  also  Montserrat,  and 
other  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona.  On 
the  10th,  the  same  active  chief  forced  600  men 
to  capitulate  in  Cervera,  and  on  the  14th,  nearly 
400  in  Belpuig.  The  French  made  a  great 
effort  to  intercept  l^rolles,  which  he  cvadcil  by 
a  rapid  march  into  Languedoc  :  there  he  spread 
terror  and  dismay  amongst  the  authorities;  but 
committing  no  acts  of  reprisals  against  tlie  inha- 
bitants, contcntcfl  hin^self  with  levying  a  mo- 
derate contribution,  with  which,  and  a  number 
of  cattle,  he  triumphantly  regained  his  native 
mountains. 
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Huonaj)artf,  alUr  tin*  cNciits  at  'larra^oiu, 
fully  aj)j)r('fiatr(l  the  acti\ity,  talciit.H,  and 
(wliicli  was  more  pii/rd  hy  liiin)  tlu-  inflexible 
disposition  of  his  ncwiy-crcatcd  Maiiilial.  To 
give  full  scoj)t'  (or  tlu"  (lisj)lay  ot' these  (|iialities, 
he  withdrew  iMacdonald  iVom  Catalonia,  and 
sent  Deeaen,  an  olVieer  ot  inferior  rank,  to  com- 
mand the  province,  nnder  the  orders  of  Snehet ; 
M'ho  in  Se|)tendnM  advanced  with  <25,00()  men, 
to  make  the  eon(|ncst  of  \'alencia.  Snccess 
d*ej)endint;'  mneii  on  celerity  ot*  movement,  he 
endeavonred  by  a  circnitous  route  to  avoid  the 
delay  of  reducing  the  castle  of  Oropesa,  which 
conunands  the  great  road  :  his  battering  artillery 
however  could  not  follow^  by  the  same  track, 
and  appearing  before  the  citadel  of  Murviedro 
without  other  means  of  attack,  he  ventured  a 
general  escalade,  in  which  he  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  After  this  check  he  remained  in- 
active till  the  18th  October,  when  his  artillery 
arrived;  and  as,  during  the  time  thus  lost,  the 
Spaniards  had  assembled  a  force  to  relieve  the 
garrison,  he  hastily  threw  up  some  distant  bat- 
teries, from  which  he  formed  a  breach,  and, 
without  further  preparation,  gave  the  assault. 
The  approach  proved  narrow  and  difficult,  and 
the  columns  were  driven  back  with  loss ;  as 
also  on  a  second  attempt,     Suchet  then  went 
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rcp;ularly  to  work,  and  on  the  24th  had 
brought  his  operations  nearly  to  a  close,  whei^ 
the  advance  of  General  Blake  with  a  consi- 
derahle  army  caused  tlie  attack  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  tlic  besiegino-  force  to  be  concen- 
trated to  oppose  him.  That  officer,  after  sepa- 
rating from  the  allies  on  the  Guadiana  in  June, 
1811,  having  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
assault  the  castle  of  Niebla,  returned  to  Cadiz; 
from  whence,  at  the  end  of  July,  he  sailed  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  Almeria,  and  uniting  with 
the  army  of  Murcia,  mustered  20,000  men  under 
his  command.  Soult  immediately  moved  all  his 
disposable  force  in  that  direction  ;  and  on  the 
9th  August,  in  a  general  action  near  I^orca,  so 
completely  dispersed  the  Spaniards,  that  not 
more  than  8  or  9,000  men  united  at  Lebrilla, 
to  which  place  Blake  retired  his  Head -quar- 
ters. The  fugitives,  however,  by  degrees  col- 
lected, and  various  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
their  support ;  and  on  the  invasion  of  Valencia 
the  command  of  the  army  of  that  province 
was  likewise  conferred  on  (icneral  Blake,  in- 
creasing his  force  to  30  or  33,000  men,  being 
nearly  all  the  veteran  troops  in  Spain,  including 
the  corps  which  so  gallantly  fought  at  Albuera. 
The  ditVerent  divisions  were  commanded  by 
distinguished  officers,  and  the  cavalry  and  horse- 
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artillery   wcir  of  siipcrior  (juality.      Willi    this 
force  niake   holdly  advanced  to  iclicvc  Miirvic- 
dro,  and  on  the  'Jl/)th  ( )ct()her attacked  the  French 
army  near   Puzol.     I'he  Spanish  troo|)s  foujjjht 
with  i;allantry,  and  ut  first  ohtained  some  partial 
success ;  when,  elated  with  tiie  prosj)ect  of  a  vic- 
tory, niake  ordered  a  wide  movement  to  prevent: 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  of  which  Suchet  took 
advantag'c  to  attack  witli  a  compact  hody  the 
w  eakened  centre  of  the  Spaniards,     lie  easily 
overpowered  it,  and  the circiim venting  wini^s  with 
difficulty  escaped  tlie  fate  they  were  j^reparing 
for  tlicir  enemies;  by  force  of  marching,  how- 
ever, they  effected  their  retreat  wntli  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  centre,  and  tlie  whole  recrossed 
the  Guadalaviar;  on  which  Murvicdro  capitu- 
lated.   Suchet,  a  few  days  afterwards,  pushed  his 
advanced  posts  into  the  suburbs  of  Valencia,  on 
the  left  of  the  river;  but  the  Spanish  army  hav- 
ing taken  up  a  strong  line  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  preparations  to  force  the  passage  could  not 
be  completed  till  the  9,5th  December:   he  then 
crossed,  after  some  opposition,  near  Quarte  and 
Mislata,  and  also  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.    A 
portion  of  the  Spaniards  retired  towards  iNlurcia; 
but  the  great  body,  w^ith  the  Commander   in 
Chief,  shut  themselves   up  in  the  lines  w^hich 
had  been  constructed  to  strengthen  the  to\^Ti; 
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from  whence,  on  the  niirlit  of  the  28th,  they 
made  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  endeavour  to 
escape. 

On  the  1st  January,  1812,  ground  was  broken 
before  the  advanced  line  ;  and  on  the  4th,  when 
the  approaches  were  yet  at  some  distance,  the 
Spanish  army  abandoned  the  defence  of  them, 
and  retired  into  the  town.  A  bombardment 
followed,  and  after  three  days'  continuance, 
during  which  the  trenches  were  regularly  pushed 
forward.  General  Blake,  wishing  to  spare  the  citi- 
zens the  horrors  of  a  storm,  capitulated  on  the 
9th  January,  delivering  up  prisoners  of  war 
16,000  good  troops. 

Blake  served  in  1793,  and  1794,  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  liead  of  a  battalion,  in  which 
situation  his  regular  habits  and  personal  courage 
qualified  him  to  sliine.  At  the  battle  of  Rio- 
Seco,  he  commanded  a  brigade  wdiich  preserved 
the  most  order  and  covered  the  retreat :  and  at 
Albuera,  gave  further  proof  of  bravery  and  good 
arrangement  in  the  charge  of  a  division.  Placed, 
however,  repeatedly  in  the  command  of  armies, 
he  afforded  an  impressive  lesson,  that  courage 
and  enterprize  are  of  little  value  unless  i)lende(l 
with  prudence  and  judgment ;  a  too  presump- 
tuous coniidence  having  rendered  his  career 
almost  invariablv  disastrous.     The  events  which 
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c'losi'd  liis  military  life  show  how  little  ex  jki  iciu.c 
liad  (liininishcd  that  i'ailinjj^;  as  he  voluntarily 
sought  tlu'  mic(|iial  coinhat  in  which  his  army 
was  (Ict'catcd,  and  ninicccssariiy  saniliccd  the 
rcnniant  of  his  force  in  an  attcMiipt  to  hold  a  town 
unlit  for  defence,  and  without  the  means  of 
retreat. 

Thus,  through  the  ovcr-confidencc  of  their 
chief,  ini>,loriously  fell  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
military.  S|)ain,  left  without  a  re<j;ular  army, 
sunk  for  a  season  into  a  mere  auxiliary,  and  the 
contest  in  the  field  devolved  entirely  on  the 
Portugueze  and  British.  How  it  was  supported 
hv  them,  the  succeeding  cliapter  will  shew. 
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CHAITER  VI. 

Lo?'d  IVellington  plaus  the  recapture  of  Cindad  Rodrigo — 
cantons  his  armi/  on  the  yJgiteda  to  blockade  it — the 
French  forces  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus  unite  for  its 
relief  and  raise  the  blockade — preparations  to  enable 
the  allied  army  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo — movements 
of  Sir  R.  Hill  to  divert  the  enemy  s  attention  therefrom 
— surprizes  a  French  cotps  at  Arroyo  de  Molinas,  and 
obliges  Soult  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  south — 
Lord  IVellington  unexpectedly  invests  Rodrigo — breaks 
ground  before  it — effects  tzco  breaches — carries  them  by 
storm — immediately  moves  to  the  attack  of  Badajos, 
zcith  similar  results. — Being  the  period  from  June, 
181  J,  /o  May,  181'2. 

The  armies  of  Marshals  Marmont  and  Soult, 
united  on  the  Guadiana  to  relieve  Badajos,  in 
June,  1811,  amounted  to  upwards  of  70,000 
men,  of  wliich  8,000  were  eavalry ;  whilst  the 
allied  force  opposed  to  them  did  not  exceed 
50,000  men,  including  4,000  cavalry.  It  was 
tiiereforc  decidedlv  advantageous  to  the  French 
to  fight  a  general  action  ;  and  from  the  defensive 
arrangements  made  by  Lord  Wellington  to  meet 
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it,  such  was  hourly  cxpcc  ted.  I'lKlcr  this  iiii- 
prcssioii,  c\cry  one  (Icotiicci  the  moment  arrived, 
wiien,  on  the  ^2^2d  Juik%  two  very  slroni;-  l)odies 
of  FreiK  li  ea\ahy  advanced  touanLs  Klvas  and 
Campo-mayor.  '•  liey  proved,  liowever,  to  he 
only  a  reeoniK  i^isanee  :  the  one  made  |)risonei.s  a 
pi(|uet  ot' three  ollicers  and  sixty  men  ofa  draa;oon 
rcoiment  recently  arrived  from  England,  which 
inist(^nk  them  for  Portugueze :  the  other,  after 
niauu  uvrini;-  for  several  hours,  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  position  and  nundjers  of  the  allied 
army,  retired  without  having  gained  any  infor- 
mation whatever ;  the  troops  heing  purposely 
concealed  behind  the  hills.  After  this  the  two 
armies  remained  quiet  in  presence  of  each  other 
for  more  than  a  month;  during  which  period 
the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  planned, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  attack  of  it  were 
commenced,  the  hatterino'-train  and  the  sie":e 
stores  being  ordered  from  Lisbon  up  the  Douro. 
The  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  conducted  on 
principles  peculiar  to  itself,  and  tlie  reasoning- 
founded  on  the  events  of  other  campaigns  will 
not  apply  to  it.  That  a  general,  with  an 
inferior  army,  at  the  very  moment  of  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  his  opponent's  superi- 
ority, by  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of  a  valu- 
able prize  nearly  within  his  grasp,  should  form 
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the  design  of  wresting  from  that  same  enemy  a 
fortress,  which  from  every  feeling  of  honour 
and  interest  he  was  hound  to  preserve,  seems  an 
inconsistency  ;  hut  tracing  the  idea  to  its  origin, 
weighing  the  reasonings  upon  it,  and  comhiuing 
therewith  the  successful  result  of  the  enterprize 
agreeably  with  the  hopes  entertained,  it  will 
appear  far  otherwise,  and  to  liave  been  formed 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  each  army. 

Portugal  owes  much  to  its  poverty.  The 
impossibility  of  subsisting  a  large  army  for  a 
length  of  time  on  the  resources  of  any  limited 
portion  of  it,  formed  the  pivot  on  which  the 
military  operations  for  its  defence  invariably 
turned.  The  PVench  were  at  no  time  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  the  country  to  establish  ma- 
gazines ;  but  subsisted  on  the  daily  contribu- 
tions they  levied,  and  never  therefore  could 
remain  long  united  in  a  large  body.  The  Bri- 
tish and  Portugueze,  on  the  contrary,  had  their 
floating  magazines  on  the  Tagus,  and  on  the 
Douro  :  everv  thine:  was  drawn  from  their  rear: 
and  provided  tiie  line  of  supply  was  not  mate- 
rially lengthened,  so  as  to  re(juire  a  great  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  animals  which  brought 
up  the  provisions,  they  could  act  as  well  in  one 
])art  of  the  country  as  in  another,  and  for  any 
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length  of  time.  'I'lu*  enemy,  (liiiiipj;  the  whole 
ot*  IS  I  1,  possessed  a  great  mimeiieal  superiority, 
and  could  alone  ha\e  heen  prevented  deriving 
some  advantage  theretVom,  hy  every  movement 
of  tiie  allies  l)eing  eonducted  with  a  liapj)y  re- 
ference to  the  dilVerenee  of*  tiie  commissariat  of 
the  two  armies. 

The  expectation  of  success  in  the  meditated 
enterprizc  was  founded  on  a  i'urther  api)lication 
of  tiie  same  principles.  Ciudad  Uoch  igo,  stand- 
in<>-  Go  miles  from  the  cantonments  of  the  French 
army,  and  in  a  country  decidedly  hostile,  could 
only  be  provisioned  by  convoys  escorted  from 
that  distance:  it  was  therefore  appajent,  that 
should  the  allies  be  cantoned  in  the  villages 
around  it,  no  supplies  could  be  thrown  into  the 
place  with  a  less  escort  than  an  army  equal  to 
successfully  contend  ao-ainst  them.  The  enemy 
must  therefore  either  harass  his  troops  by 
long  and  frequent  marches,  in  drawing  them 
from  the  distant  provinces  to  collect  that 
number,  every  time  it  should  become  necessary 
to  revictual  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  he  must 
abandon  it.  It  was  further  arrancred  that 
the  batterino-train  and  sie^'e  stores  should  be 
brought  forward  to  Villa  de  Ponte,  only  sixteen 
leagues  in  the  rear,  to  admit  of  immediate  siege 
being  laid  to  the  place,  should  the  enemy  em- 
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ploy  any  part  of  his  troops  on  other  services. 
The  allies,  therefore,  whilst  remaining  quiet  in 
healthy  cantonments,  would  paralyse  the  whole 
of  the  French  forces  in  the  north  ;  and  as  from 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  any  offensive  movement,  perhaps  no 
other  plan  of  operations  could  have  been  devised, 
by  which  Portugal  would  have  been  so  securely 
covered,  and  so  much  assistance  have  been  ren- 
dered to  the  general  cause  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  execution  of  this  project,  so  soon  as 
Marmont's  army  was  obliged  to  move  from  the 
south  of  the  Tagus  from  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  country,  the  allied  Head-quarters,  keeping  a 
parallel  movement,  were  transferred  to  Porta- 
legre,  and  on  the  lOth  August  to  Fuente  Gui- 
naldo.  The  army  was  then  (with  the  exception 
of  a  small  corps  under  Lieutenant-General  Hill, 
guarding  the  Alemtejo  frontier)  cantoned  in  the 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Agueda,  near  Ro- 
drigo,  where  it  remained  quiet  till  the  middle  of 
the  following  month.  About  that  time  Ciudad 
Kodiigo  began  to  be  much  distressed  for  provi- 
sions, and  repeated  accounts  were  received  that 
a  very  large  army  was  assembling  at  Salamanca, 
to  escort  a  convoy  to  its  relief:  but  as  it  is  the 
constant  practice  of  the  French  commanders  to 
rirculatc    false    reports,     and    exaggerate    the 
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ainouiit  ol'  tlu'ir  loicc's,  it  wouUl  \\d\c  lji:iii  too 
crciliilous  to  rely  on  their  statements  ol'  the  ad- 
vawcc  of  Go  or  70,000  men  ;  and  by  a  retreat 
allows  tlieni  (|uietly  to  relieve  Uodrigo  with  a 
force  probably  not  exceeding  halt' that  number. 
Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  caused  a  |)osition  in 
I'ront  oi'  (iuinaldo  to  be  retrenched,  as  a  point  of 
support  to  enable  him  to  keep  out  his  advanced 
corps  till  the  last  moment,  and  |jy  that  means  as- 
certain the  real  force  of  the  enemy.  The  troops 
were  concentrated  in  readiness  to  occupy  the 
position  ;  General  Craufurtfs  division  remaining 
on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  to  watch  the  passages 
over  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  and  General  Picton's 
division  being  placed  in  advance  on  the  heights 
of  El  Bodom ;  but  both  divisions  beino-  in- 
tended  to  fall  back  on  Guinaldo,  if  threatened 
in  force. 

When  INIarmont's  army  vecrossed  the  Tagus, 
and  went  into  cantonments  behind  the  Tormes, 
a  force  under  General  Dorsenne,  called  the 
Army  of  the  North,  advanced  by  Astorga  to 
make  the  conquest  of  Gallicia.  General  Aba- 
dia,  who  commanded  the  undisciplined  troops 
of  that  province,  retired  within  the  defile  of 
Villa-franca,  which  Dorsenne,  after  a  sharp  af- 
fair, did  not  think  it  prudent  to  enter;  but 
retrograded,  and  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
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Marmont  to  relieve  Rodrigo.  Their  united 
armies  advanced  from  Salamanca  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  middle  of  Septemher;  and  on  the 
24th,  under  tlieir  protection,  an  immense  convoy 
entered  the  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  thirty  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  and  a  hody  of  infantry,  with  artil- 
lery, crossed  the  Agueda  as  a  reconnoissance. 
The  infantry  made  a  demonstration  of  forcing 
the  advanced  position  of  El  Bodom  on  its  right, 
whilst  the  cavalry  by  a  detour  ascended  the 
heights  on  its  left,  and  advancing  rapidly  towards 
Guinaldo,  rendered  precarious  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  opposed  to  the  infantry  ;  but  the  officer 
in  command  judiciously  extricated  them  by 
crossing  to  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  and  re- 
crossing  the  river  at  a  ford  higher  up.  On 
the  left,  the  only  force  at  first  to  oppose  the 
enemy's  formidable  cavalry  were  two  British  and 
one  Portugueze  battalion,  with  three  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  and  four  Portugueze  guns.  Such 
however  was  the  (liscij)line  and  confidence  of 
this  liandful  of  men,  that  they  maintained  their 
ground  a  considerable  time,  and  when  ordered 
to  fall  back,  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  formed  into  two  scpiares ; 
which  though  charged  repeatedly  on  three  sides, 
constantly  repulsed  the  cavalry,  and  alternately 
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coverini;'  ckIj  other,  rfld'cttd  ihiir  rcticat  in 
H'ood  order  oil  tlu*  .snj)|)oit  oijlcri'd  up.  'ilic  divi- 
sions of  (JiiuMals  Picton  and  Cok',  uitli  sonic 
cavalry,  were  then  |)hi('ed  o!»  the  position,  an<l 
the  eneniN'  hahed  in  fVont  ol"  it;  tlie  (ollowinjr 
day  (ieneral  Cranf'nrd's  (h vision  took  theii 
i>'ronn(l  on  the  same  alii^nnient. 

The  position  in  front  of  (ininaldo  was  on  a 
liis»*h  ridi^e  nearly  thi'ee  miles  in  widtli ;  the 
rig'ht  appnyin<i^  on  the  Agucda,  and  the  left 
faliinL»;  al)rnptly  into  a  spaeions  plain,  extcn(hng- 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  post  a  strong  hody  of  troops  in  tlic 
phiin  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  manoeuvring  in 
rear  of  the  position  ;  and  a  division  was  occu- 
pied to  connteract  any  movement  they  miglit 
make  to  cross  the  Agueda  higlier  up  than  Gui- 
naldo,  and  to  make  face  against  the  pass  of 
Perales,  where  the  French  were  in  force ;  so 
that  only  three  division^  could  he  given  for  the 
front.  In  the  course  of  the  2()th,  35,000  in- 
fantry, including  twxnty-two  hattalions  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  a  numerous  cavalry,  as- 
sembled a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
position;  and  at  dusk  the  head  of  another  very 
large  column  appeared  in  sight,  which,  when 
joined,  would  have  augmented  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  to  60.000  infantry,  and  5000  cavalry; 
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in  consequence,  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  the 
army  was  put  in  retreat. 

On  the  27th  two  columns  of  the  French  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  there 
were  some  sharp  affairs,  in  which  Lieutenant- 
General  Cole's  division  twice  lost  and  twice  re- 
took the  village  of  Aldea  de  Ponte  ;  ultimately 
retaining  possession  of  it.  At  night  the  whole 
army,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  fell 
back  to  a  position  selected  on  a  chord  of  the 
arc  formed  by  the  river  Coa  near  Sabugal,  the 
left  being  at  Rendo,  and  on  the  28th  offered 
battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  they  having  effected 
their  object  of  re  victualling  Rodrigo,  declined  the 
challenge,  and  returned  to  Salamanca.  The 
allies  were  then  put  into  cantonments  rather 
more  retired  than  those  they  previously 
occupied.  Head-quarters  being  established  at 
Freneda.  The  casualties  of  all  descriptions  at- 
tendinjr  these  movements  a  little  exceeded  200. 

The  French  bv  this  cc^^at  effort  having  placed 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  a  secure  state  from  famine 
for  a  considerable  time,  no  hope  of  speedily  re- 
ducing it  remained,  except  by  a  regular  siege. 
To  have  the  power  of  commencing  such  an  ope- 
ration at  the  first  favourable  moment,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  battering-train  and  siege  stores 
bhould  be  close  to  the  frontier;  with  that  view, 
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lar^'t*  parliivs  of  the  troops,  iimucdiaU'ly  on 
ciUrrcd  thcii  new  ciintonnu'iUs,  were  employed 
to  restore  the  works  of  Ahneida,  and  render 
tliat  fortress  a  secure  place  ior  their  reception. 
Other  eonsiderahle  preparations  were  likewise 
to  be  made  hetore  the  siege  could  he  undertaken 
at  an  advanced  season  of  the  year.  Uochigo 
stands  on  the  Spanish  side  ol"  the  At^neda,  a 
river  subject  to  very  rapid  rises;  ten  ieet  in  two 
days  not  being  an  unconnnon  rise;  and  the 
Douro,  which  receives  it,  fre(|uently  sweUing 
twenty-live  feet  in  the  same  period.  The  main 
ford  and  the  permanent  bridge  are  within  mus- 
ketry of  the  walls,  and  all  the  other  passages 
over  tlie  river  are  either  deep  or  of  difiicult  ac- 
cess, and  none  of  them  are  to  be  depended  upon 
in  winter;  therefore  to  ensure  crossing  at  the 
required  moment,  a  bridge  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  bear  the  weight  of  heavy  artillery  was 
to  be  prepared. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  country  presented 
a  further  difficulty.  The  two  armies  in  their 
late  manoeuvres  had  consumed  all  the  forage 
near  the  frontier;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter 
the  little  remaining  herbage  would  disappear, 
and  render  it  necessary  to  convey  greater  sup- 
phes  to  a  more  advanced  point,  at  the  moment 
when  all  the  carriage  of  the  country  would  be 
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pressed  for  the  service  of  the  siep^e  ;  the  batter- 
ing train  aione  requiring  iive  thousanrl  oxen 
for  its  removal.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
Lord  Wellington,  in  opposition  to  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  its  impracticability,  under- 
took to  render  the  upper  Douro  navigable  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Tua ;  the  point  where  it  had 
hitherto  ceased  to  be  navigated.  Officers  of  en- 
gineers were  employed  on  the  duty;  and  in  a 
few  months  the  commissariat  boats  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Agueda,  forty  miles  higher  than 
they  had  previously  ascended,  which  saved  a 
far  greater  distance  of  land  carriage,  and  the 
consequent  employment  of  a  multitude  of  ani- 
mals. 

To  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  these 
proceedings,  the  corps  in  the  south  under  Ge- 
neral Hill  made  several  movements.  That  offi- 
cer, on  the  28th  October,  surprized,  at  Arroyo  de 
Molinas,  a  detachment  of  Soult's  army  under 
General  Girard,  which  was  patrolling thecountry 
to  levy  contributions.  General  Hill  marched  from 
Portalcgre  on  the  23d  October  by  Albuquerque 
and  Malpartida:  on  the  27th,  when  within  a 
moderate  march  of  Arroyo  de  Molinas,  ascer- 
taining tiiat  the  French  intended  to  j)ass  the 
night  in  that  town,  he  halted  his  troops  early  at 
some  distance  from  it;  feeling  assured  that  they 
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Would  siMid  mil  patrolcs  on  the  side  of  IN)rtnu;al, 
as  bcini*' most  open  to  attack.  In  tlic  iniddlc  ol 
tlic  ni<;*lit,  wlu'ii  not  likely  to  he  discovered,  si- 
lently breaking-  np  tVoni  iiis  bivouac,  he  nuidc  a 
flank  movement  close  to  the  road,  by  which  the 
French  intended  to  march  in  tlui  mornino;, 
where,  not  apprehending  dani;er,  they  kept  only 
the  ordinary  guards.  In  that  j)osition  he  waited 
the  approach  of  day,  wlicn  he  marched  directly 
on  the  rear  of  the  town  with  such  celerity  that 
the  cavalry  piquets  were  rnslied  upon  bei'ore  they 
had  time  to  mount ;  and  the  French  main  bod\', 
though  in  the  act  of  filing  out,  had  so  Httle  in- 
timation of  danger,  that  they  were  surrounded 
before  their  formation  was  effected,  and  to  seek 
safety  they  individually  dispersed.  jVIany  of 
them  were  killed,  1500  were  made  prisoners,  and 
three  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  w  ith  tlie  loss 
to  the  allies  of  only  seven  killed  and  sixty-four 
wounded :  General  Girard  with  a  few^  men 
escaped,  and  crossed  the  Guadiana  at  Merida. 
General  HilTs  corps  after  this  success  resumed 
its  former  cantonments,  till  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, when  it  again  advanced  to  Almandralejo ; 
near  which  place  it  gained  some  advantage  over 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy  ;  and  afterwards  by 
demonstrations  of  further  moyements  induced 
Soult  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  south. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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III    December    Marshal    Alarmoiit  dctachecl 
three  divisions  of  infantry  to  the  assistance  of 
Suchet  before  Valencia,  and  spread  the  remain- 
der of  his  troops  over  extensive  cantonments : 
this  appeared  to  present  the  favourable  moment 
to  attack   Rodrio-o,  and  it  was  eagerly  seized. 
The   different   divisions  prepared    fascines  and 
gabions  in  their  respective  villages,  and  on  the 
6'th  January,  181'2,  the  bridge  was  fixed  at  Sa- 
lices,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  com- 
mence the  siege  ;  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  having 
covered  the  ground,  and  the  weather  continuing 
extremely  inclement,  it  was  not  till  the  8th  that 
the  army  moved.     The  light  division  under  Ge- 
neral Craufurd  singly  crossed  the  Agueda  and 
formed  the  investment,  the  other  divisions  re- 
maining under  the  nearest  cover  in  readiness  to 
support  the  attacking  force,  and  to  take  their 
turn  of  duty  in  the  trenches.     The  same  even- 
ing  a    detachment    under    Lieutenant- Colonel 
Colborne  stormed  and  carried  an  advanced  re- 
doubt situated  on  the  great  Teson  at  the  precise 
spot  selected  for  the  conmienccment  of  the  at- 
tack, 500  yards  from  the  walls.     The  following 
day  the  first  parallel  was  established,  and   the 
batteries  traced  out.     On  the    Hth  the  enemy 
made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  succeeded  in  filling 
in  a  part  of  the  sap  before  they  were  repulsed. 
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Tlie  same  arLcriiooii  the  hulLcrics  opcnol,  and  at 
iiiirlit  the  tortified  comeiit  of*  S.  rraiici:>co, 
whieh  Hanked  the  lell  of  the  a|)|)r()aches,  wai 
sueeessiiilly  esealaded  by  the  4()tli  rrt^iinent 
under  Lientenant-Colonel  llareourt.  J'he  se- 
cond j)arallel  was  then  completed,  and  some  re- 
turns of  the  sap  opened  to  blow  in  the  counter- 
scarp; hut  the  strong-  inchcations  ot'  an  imme- 
diate advance  of  the  enemy  to  reheve  the  place 
induced  Lord  Weilingtoii  to  decide  upon  i^iving 
tiie  assault  as  soon  as  the  breaches  should  be 
judged  practicable,  without  the  delay  of  that 
operation.  In  consequence  such  was  tlie  exer- 
tion made  to  push  forward  the  attack,  that  two 
good  breaches  were  completed  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  notwithstanding  the  garrison  fired  above 
1 1,000  large  shells,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  shot,  without  a  single  round  being  fired  against 
the  defences  in  return.  General  Picton's  division 
was  directed  to  assault  the  larger,  and  General 
Craufurd's  division  the  lesser ;  whilst  the  de- 
monstration of  an  escalade  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  garrison  was  directed  to  be  made  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  place  by  a  body  of  Por- 
tugueze  under  General  Pack.  At  g  i.  m.  the 
leading  brigade  of  each  division  most  cheerful!}^ 
moved  forward,  preceded  by  parties  of  sappers 
carrying  some  hundred  bags  filled  with  hay  whicli 
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they  tlirew  into  the  chtch,  to  Icsi^cii  its  depth. 
Major-General  M'Kinnon's  brigade  fhst descend- 
ed opposite  the  c^reat  breach ;  at  which  moment 
hnncheds  of  sliells  and  various  combustibles 
which  had  l)een  arranged  along  the  foot  of  the 
rubbish  prematurely  exploded,  and  exhausted 
themselves  before  the  troops  arrived  within  the 
sphere  of  their  action.  The  men  gallantly 
ascended  the  breach  against  an  equally  gallant 
resistance,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  sharp 
struggle  that  the  bayonets  of  the  assailants  pre- 
vailed and  gained  them  a  footing  on  the  summit 
of  the  rampart.  There  behind  an  interior  re- 
trenchment, the  garrison  redoubled  their  de- 
fensive efforts,  but  nothing  could  long  resist  the 
ardour  of  theattackins:  columns,  and  the  French 
irave  way,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  lesser 
breach  was  forced  ;  then  being  attacked  on  both 
flanks,  they  took  refuge  in  the  town,  where  they 
were  pursued  from  house  to  house,  till  all  the 
survivors  were  made  prisoners.  The  besiegers 
suffered  less  in  numbers  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  l>old  cntcrprizc,  having 
only  six  officers  and  140  men  killed,  and  60 
olficers  and  600  men  wounded;  but  they  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  in  t\No  highly  distin- 
guished geneial  ofticer^,  Craufurd  and  M'Kin- 
non.    The  former  early  fell  whilst  bringing  up 
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his  division  ;  \\\c  lalUr,  with  many  brave  men, 
at  tlic  nionuMit  of  mucivss,  hy  an  cxploMon  in 
the  ditt'li  oTiIk'  ictrciK  Inncnt  ot' the  hieach. 

Seventy-ei*;ht  olVicers  and  l/OO  nun  j)ris()ners, 
109  j)ieces  of  nionnted  oKhiance,  a  battering 
train  eonij)lete  oi'  44?  picees,  an  immense  qnan- 
tity  of  shot,  shells,  and  nuisket  I)all  eartridges, 
with  a  w  ell  lilled  armonry,  and  an  amj)ly  snp- 
plied  arsenal  were  the  IVnits  of  this  snecess. 

The  captnre  of  Cindad  Kodrigo  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  prondest  deeds  of  the  British 
army  ;  it  being  probably  the  only  well  anthen- 
ticated  instance  of  a  retrenched  breach,  fnlly 
manned  and  prepared  for  defence,  being  carried 
by  an  effort  of  cool  and  deliberate  courajje 
against  a  brave  and  skilfnl  enemy.  There  were 
no  anxiliary  attacks  to  detract  from  the  splen- 
dour of  the  assault,  or  to  cloak  over  tlic  humili- 
ation of  defeat;  a  second  inclosure  of  a  heio-ht 
beyond  the  powers  of  escalade  leaving  the  gar- 
rison at  full  liberty  to  employ  their  utmost  ef- 
forts in  defence  of  the  breaches.  The  combat 
w^as  therefore  a  fair  trial  of  courao-e  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  the  result  is  too  gratify- 
ino-  to  admit  of  a  sentence  of  exultation.  In- 
L]QCi],  throughout  all  the  details  of  the  siege, 
every  branch  of  the  army  gave  proofs  of  zeal 
and  devotion.     The  infantry,  in  addition  to  the 
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valour  flisplayed  in  the  assault,  were  patient  and 
indefatigable  in  the  works  of  the  attack,  which 
were  pushed  forward  by  the  engineers  with  ac- 
tivity and  judgment,  and  the  breaches  were 
most  ably  formed  by  the  accurate  fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery. 

The  fact  of  the  capture  of  a  fortress  in  face 
of  a  superior  army  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  its  preservation,  sufficiently  marks  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  enterprize :  but  it  will  appear  more 
striking  when  the  season  of  tlie  year  is  consi- 
dered, (the  depth  of  winter,)  Avith  the  obstacle 
to  secrecy  and  dispatch,  which  the  passage  of 
the  A2:ueda  formed.  The  construction  of  a 
bridge,  and  fixing  it  over  that  river,  gave  such 
strong  intimations  of  an  offensive  movement 
being  in  contemplation,  as  should  have  induced 
the  enemy  to  prepare  to  succour  the  place. 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage  the  celerity  of 
the  movements  to  form  the  siege  so  outstripped 
Marmont's  expectations,  that  he  had  not  col- 
lected his  army  at  Sala^nanca  till  some  days  after 
its  conclusion,  and  the  breaches  had  been  render- 
ed nearly  defensible.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  r)fricers  thus  out-manoeuvred  are  represented 
to  have  shown  the  utmost  judgment  and  know- 
ledge on  all  occasions  in  other  countries,  and  to 
\}C    perfect  masters  of  their  art,  the  events  of 
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this  ollliisiM'  movnncnt  must  he  adinitttil  to 
l)car  proof  c'(|ually  ol  tlic  mijx'ikh  tnicsij^ht  and 
pioinptitude  of  the  Coniinandcr  ol' ihc  alhi's,  as 
of  the  superior  /i;allautry  ol   his  troops. 

'I'his  siiccc'sstul  attiick  was  iollowcd  hy  the 
yet  more  daring*  attempt  to  |)lay  a  similar  p^ame 
in  the  soutli,  and  rechue  Badajos.  Tlie  alarm 
whieh  h;id  heen  ereated  amongst  tlie  Treneh 
Marshals  hy  tlie  unexpected  hlow  which  had  so 
recently  fallen  on  one  of  them,  added  extremely 
to  the  diiTiculty  of  the  meditated  enterprize ; 
Sou  It  having  it  in  his  power  readily  to  assemble 
53,000  men,  and  Marmont  being  able  to  join 
him  with  a  still  greater  number.  All  tlierefore 
depended  on  secrecy  and  activity.  Accordingly, 
the  battering-train  and  the  engineers'  stores 
were  embarked  in  lart^e  vessels  at  Lisbon  for  a 
fictitious  destination,  and  being  transshipped  at 
sea  into  smaller  craft  were  conveyed  to  Alcacer 
do  Sal ;  whence  carriage  of  the  country  could, 
without  creating  suspicion,  be  collected  to  trans- 
port them  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Fas- 
cines and  gabions  for  the  attack  were  prepared 
at  Elvas,  as  if  intended  for  the  works  of  that 
fortress  ;  and  every  other  arrangement  was  made 
under  similar  precautions  to  ensure  secrecy. 

So  soon  as  the  breaches  at  Rodrigo  were  tho- 
roughly defensible,  and  the  place  w^as  in  some 
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degree  provisioned,  it  was  given  over  to  tlie 
Spaniards,  and  the  army  was  put  in  movement. 
One  division  of  infantry,  covered  ])y  a  few  ca- 
valry posts,  remained  on  the  Agueda  to  create  an 
alarm  in  that  quarter;  whilst,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, the  main  bodv  crossed  the  Ta2:us  on  a 
bridge  of  boats  laid  down  at  Villa  Velha, 
and  directed  its  march  on  Elvas.  On  the  l6th 
March  all  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Ba- 
dajos  being  complete,  a  pontoon  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  Guadiana,  and  the  light,  3d, 
and  4th  divisions,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnard,  Generals  Picton  and  Colville,  crossed 
and  invested  the  town ;  the  remainder  of  the 
army  under  Generals  Graham  and  Hill  being 
pushed  forward  to  oppose  Marshal  Soult,  who, 
instructed  by  the  fate  of  llodrigo,  had  begun  to 
concentrate  his  forces  the  moment  he  heard  of 
Lord  \\  cllington's  approach.  On  reconnoitring 
it  was  found  that  the  place  had  been  materially 
strengthened  since  the  attack  of  the  preceding 
summer ;  many  of  the  scarps  having  been 
heightened,  the  detached  works  secured  by 
good  enclosures  at  their  gorges,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  oi'  the  enceinte  having  been  co- 
vered by  an  inundation  of  the  Rivillas.  I'he 
garrison  was  ample  and  select,  and  commanded 
by  (icncral  Philippon,    whose  two  former  sue- 
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cessful  (Irli'iucs  had  iiispircd  all  around  liiin 
with  conlidcncc.  To  reduce  such  a  lorticss  hy 
a  ivi»*ular  attack,  had  the  necessary  means  ex- 
isted, would  have  ie(|uired  more  time  than  sul- 
ficient  to  biin*;-  an  army  to  its  relier — Lord 
Wellington,  therefore,  decided  hy  a  hold  ellort 
to  make  himself  master  of  a  detached  fort  called 
the  Picurina,  from  the  site  of  which  the  scarp 
wall  of  one  front  could  be  suiricientl}'  seen  across 
the  inundation  to  be  beaten  down,  and  having 
from  thence  eft'ected  a  breach,  to  trust  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  evening-  to  cover  the  march  of  the  as- 
saulting colunms  along  the  interior  Qi\ge  of  the 
Avatcr. 

The  evening  of  the  17th  proved  very  stormy, 
and  o-round  was  broken  within  l60  vards  of  Fort 
Picurina  nndiscovered  by  the  enemy.  On  the 
19th  the  garrison  made  a  bold  sortie,  killing  and 
w^ounding  about  150  of  the  besiegers,  before 
they  were  repulsed :  their  cavalry  was  particu- 
larly daring,  galloping  round  the  flanks  of  the 
trenches,  and  into  the  depots  far  in  the  rear. 
This  sortie,  however,  was  more  brilliant  than 
useful  to  the  besieged,  as  the  trenches  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  materially  injured, 
and  it  expended  above  300  of  their  numbers. 
The  defence  had  a  far  more  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  weather,  which  was  so  exceedingly  tern- 
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pestuous,  and  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  as  to 
threaten  the  faikire  of  the  operation.  The  pon- 
toon bridge  over  theGuadiana  was  canied  away 
by  the  rise  of  the  river :  the  current  became  too 
rapid  for  the  flying  bridges  to  be  worked,  and 
the  passage  of  the  supplies  of  every  description 
was  suspended.  The  works  of  the  siege  were 
also  much  impeded  by  it;  the  trenches  on  the 
low  ground  being  constantly  full  of  water,  and 
the  earth  becoming  so  saturated  with  wet  as  to 
lose  its  consistency,  and  not  to  retain  any  shape. 
Happily  on  the  24th  the  weather  settled  fine, 
and  the  besiegers  completed  their  first  batteries, 
which  the  following  day  opened  on  the  Picurina 
fort,  to  beat  down  the  palisades  and  injure  the 
defences.  The  same  evening,  jMajor-Gencral 
Kempt  commanding  in  the  trenches,  that  work 
was  assaulted :  two  parties  advanced  from  the 
flanks  of  the  parallel  to  the  rear  of  the  fort;  and 
whilst  the  attention  of  the  o-arrison  was  directed 
to  repulse  their  efforts  to  force  in  at  the  gorge, 
a  third  party  successfully  escaladed  the  front. 
The  defenders  shewed  much  firmness,  continu- 
ing to  resist  even  when  mixed  with  the  assail- 
ants; many  of  them  were  of  course  bayoneted, 
the  remainder,  above  200,  were  made  prisoners. 
About  the  time  the  fort  was  carried,  the  alarm- 
bell    rang    in    the    town,    many    rockets  wcr« 
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thrown  n[),  and  a  random  fire  of  nuisketry  and 
cannon  was  opened  tVf)ni  every  part  of  the  lani- 
parts ;  tlie  <!;arri.son  evidently  apprehending^  a 
general  assanlt.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  heatinji^ 
of  (Irnms  created  tlie  alarm  of  a  sortie  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  guard  commenced  a  heavy 
fning  :  this  caused  a  still  heavier  firing  from  the 
town,  which  increased  that  from  the  hesiegers, 
and  it  was  ])ast  midnight  before  quiet  was  re- 
stored. The  second  parallel  was  then  formed  in 
advance  of  the  fort :  enfdading  and  breaching 
batteries  were  erected  in  it,  and  after  seven 
davs  firino-  three  extensive  breaches  havine;  be- 
come  practicable,  the  assault  was  ordered  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April.  To  aid  this 
measure,  the  counterscarp  being  yet  entire,  and 
the  garrison  appearing  to  have  made  every  pre- 
paration for  an  obstinate  defence,  Major-General 
Picton  with  his  division  was  directed  by  a  simul- 
taneous movement  to  escalade  the  exposed  wall 
of  the  castle,  described  in  the  account  of  the 
former  siege;  and  Major-General  Leith  with 
his  division  the  rampart  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  town. 

Two  divisions,  headed  by  Colonel  Barnard 
and  General  Colville,  marched  to  the  assault 
of  the  breaches  about  ten  o'clock,  accompanied 
by  partiesof  sappers  carrying  ladders,  crow-bars, 
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bags  filled  with  grass,  and  otlier  useful  auxili- 
aries. Tliey  were  discovered  on  reaching  the 
glacis,  and  instantly  a  heavy  fire  opened  on 
them ;  nevertheless  the  men  leaped  into  the 
covered  way  at  the  })oints  where  the  paUsades 
had  been  purposely  destroyed  by  the  batteries ; 
the  ladders  were  (quickly  fixed  down  the  coun- 
terscarp, and  the  two  divisions  descended  into 
the  ditch.  These  operations  broke  their  forma- 
tion, which  could  not  be  restored  in  the  confined 
space  wherein  they  found  themselves  inclosed. 
The  enemy  had  the  whole  front  doubly  manned, 
and  the  summit  of  the  breaches  crowned  with 
chevaux  de  frise  :  confident  in  their  situation, 
and  well  provided  witli  every  means  of  annoy- 
ance, they  kept  up  an  unremitting  and  destruc- 
tive fire  on  the  assailants,  who  made  many 
gallant  but  unconnected  efforts  to  force  tlic 
breaches  ;  various  officers  even  leading  parties 
of  their  men  to  grapple  with  the  spears  fixed  on 
the  crest,  but  unfortunately  never  in  sufficient 
strength  to  remove  them.  Such  and  other  equal- 
ly praiseworthy  attempts  were  persevered  in  for 
two  hours,  when  the  majority  of  the  officers 
having  been  disabled,  and  success  appearing 
hopeless,  the  two  divisions  were  withdrawn,  to 
be  reorganised  for  fresh  efforts  as  soon  as  day 
should  daw  u. 
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(ic'lU'ial  l*i(*t()ii  met  with  a  smiilaily  deter- 
iniiK'd  ivsistaiui'  iVom  llir  y^arrisoii  olthc  castle, 
A\u\  lost  many  men  ;  Imt  pcrscvcrinii;  with  lirm- 
iicss  and  decision  in  hiinii^ino;  forward  iVesli  as- 
sailants, as  fast  as  the  preceding  fell,  he  at  length 
established  a  looting  on  the  t()|)  of  the  wall  : 
then  the  deienders,  being  few  in  iuind)er,  be- 
4ame  alarmed  ;  other  points  were  (|nickly  forced, 
and  the  allies  became  masters  of  the  post. 

General  Leith  in  like  manniT,  by  perseve- 
rance and  gallantr}-,  forced  in  nnder  similar  cir- 
cumstances at  the  point  allotted  to  his  division. 
General  Walker's  brigade  immediately  swept 
round  the  ramparts,  and  falling  unexpectedly 
on  the  troops  posted  for  the  defence  of  the 
breaches,  readily  dispersed  them.  Other  bat- 
talions were  then  introduced  up  the  breaches, 
and  the  garrison  being  overpowered,  were  made 
prisoners.  The  governor  and  staff,  with  a  few 
men,  took  refup*e  in  Fort  Christoval  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  till  the  tumult  had 
subsided,  \vhen  they  sent  their  submission,  aug- 
menting the  nund)er  of  captives  to  nearly  4000. 
The  besiegers  lost  59  ofticers  and  744  men  killed, 
and  had  ^5S  officers  and  2,600  men  wounded. 

This  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  daring  enter- 
prize.  The  exertions  of  British  troops  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  quite  extraordinary,  and  when 
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a  few  years  shall  have  swept  away  the  eye-wit- 
nesses, their  achievements  in  these  memorable 
assaults  will  scarcely  obtain  credit.  Even  their 
very  failures  on  this  evening,  when  fully  con- 
sidered, will  be  found  to  add  lustre  to  their  cha- 
racter. Probably  never  since  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder  were  men  more  seriously  exposed 
to  its  action,  than  those  assembled  in  the  ditch  to 
assault  the  breaches.  ]\Iany  thousand  shells  and 
hand-grenades,  numerous  bags  filled  with  pow- 
der, every  kind  of  burning  composition  and  de- 
structive missile  had  been  prepared,  and  placed 
behind  the  parapet  of  the  whole  front.  These, 
under  an  incessant  roll  of  musketry,  were  hurled 
into  the  ditch  without  intermission  for  upwards 
of  two  hours  ;  giving  to  its  surface  an  appear- 
ance of  vomiting  fire,  and  producing  sudden 
flashes  of  light  more  vivid  than  the  day.  De- 
scription, however,  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  imposing  nature  of  such  mode  of  defence — 
The  doors  of  success  were  certainly  thrown 
open ;  but  they  were  so  vigilantly  guarded,  the 
approach  to  them  so  strewn  with  difficulties, 
and  the  scene  altogether  so  appalling,  that  instead 
of  its  being  a  disparagement  to  the  troops  to 
have  failed  in  forcing  through  them,  is  it  not  ra- 
ther a  su])ject  for  pride  and  exultation  that  they 
had  firmness  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  till  re- 
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called?  Nor  did  tlu-  j^nat  lo^s  they  smtaiiicd 
tVoin  tlu*  \vcll-|)rr|)arr(l  dVorts  ot  tluir  antago- 
nists render  theni  vindictive;  on  gainin<;  the 
ascendancy,  not  a  single  Frenchman  iinj)l()red 
mercy  in  vain.  Scenes  of  plunder  and  drunken- 
ness, such  as  arc  inseparable  from  an  assault,  pre- 
vailed to  a  <»reat  extent;  hut  strono-  measures 
being  inunediately  adopted,  order  was  restored 
the  succeeding:  day.  In  toucliin<>-  thus  lightlv 
on  the  excesses  of  tlie  Ihitish.,  in  comparison  with 
the  stronger  mention  made  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  on  similar  occasions,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  whilst  the  latter  sports  with  life, 
and  indulges  every  base  passion,  the  former  is 
seldom  cruel  ;  his  chief  object  is  the  discovery 
of  liquor,  and  generally  speaking,  his  utmost 
personal  outrage  a  blow. 

Intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Badajos  was  com- 
municated to  Marshal  Soult  when  only  two 
marches  distant,  by  some  cavalry  which  escaped 
from  Christoval,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  even  his  natural  activity,  increased  by 
the  misfortunes  of  his  coadjutor,  had  been  un- 
equal to  match  that  of  the  British  commander. 
The  day  previous  to  the  assault,  the  covering 
army  had  fallen  back  on  the  besieging  force, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  to  fight  a  ge- 
neral action ;  but  the  capture  of  the  place  ren- 
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dcrinix  such  a  sacrifice  of  men  uiinccessarv,  the 
whole  of  the  troops  heyond  tlie  numbers  re- 
quired for  the  defence  of  the  town  were  passed 
over  the  Guachana.  This  measure  depriving 
Soult  of  all  chance  of  covering  his  disgrace  by 
a  brilliant  afl'air,  he  retrograded  on  Seville ; 
which  place  a  Spanish  force,  sent  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  held  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
The  allied  cavalry  under  (leneral  Le  JNIarchant 
closely  followed  his  march,  and  gained  some 
advantage  over  his  rear-ouard  at  Llerena. 

The  next  day  Lord  Wellington  received  in- 
telliiyence  that  Marshal  Marmont  was  commit- 
ting  great  depredations  within  the  frontier  of 
Bcira,  and  inuncdiately  marched  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army  to  oppose  him.  Marmont  flattered 
himself  by  the  recovery  of  Rodrigo  and  Almeida 
in  the  absence  of  his  antagonist,  to  obliterate 
the  triumph  he  had  gained  over  him  :  calculat- 
inq;  that  of  the  oreat  force  winch  Soult  had  un- 
der  his  command  in  the  south  of  Spain,  sufiicient 
numbers  might  be  assembled  successfully  to  en- 
gage the  covering  army,  and  cause  the  siege  to 
be  raised,  he  judged  it  better  to  make  an  irruption 
into  PortUGjal,  than  to  cross  the  Tajjus  as  at  the 
last  attack.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  completely  engaged  in  the  siege,  lu 
advanced  from  Salamatica   with   a  considerable 
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force,  and  Icavin^i;  one  <li\'isinn  t«>  Mockadc 
Uo(lrJi>f>,  known  lo  \)c  indillcrrntly  snj)|)lioil 
M'ith  j)i()visions,  invested  Almeida  witli  the  re- 
mainder. Alter  a  reeonnoissanee,  lie  pushed  his 
rilienien  to  the  very  glacis,  inakiiii^  a  demon- 
stration ot'an  innnediate  assanlt  ol"  the  works  as 
yet  imj)ert'eetly  repaired,  and  only  j»'arris()ned  hy 
militia  ;  hnt  the  good  arrangements  and  lirni 
condnct  of  Colonel  Le  iNIesnrier,  the  governor, 
indneetl  him  to  desist,  and  leaving  that  fortress 
in  his  rear,  he  marched  to  Castellohranco,  threat- 
iening  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Tagus  at  Villa-Velha.  A  body  of  militia, 
which  attempted  to  impede  his  progress,  was 
severely  handled  ;  but  on  the  approach  oi"  Lord 
Wellington,  Alarmont  hastily  retired  out  of 
Portugal,  having  derived  neither  honour  nor  ad- 
vantage from  his  entcrprize. 

Head-quarters  were  tiien  established  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  and  the  army  was  put  into  canton- 
ments between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa.  In 
the  meanwhile,  under  protection  of  a  corps  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  works  of 
Badajos  were  repaired,  and  the  place  put  into 
a  state  of  defence. 

It  is  gratifving  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  the 
period  of  the  re-capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajos,  Buonaparte  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of 
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fame  and  pou  er  :  liis  empire  stretched  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
northern  to  those  of  the  Adriatic  sea;  whilst 
throughout  all  continental  Europe  his  military 
supremacy  was  admitted  and  feared.  As  proof 
of  the  latter  assertion,  it  need  only  be  recalled 
to  memory  that  the  various  arbitrary  decrees 
which,  in  the  arrogance  of  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity, he,  from  time  to  time,  issued,  to  cramp  and 
confine  the  industry  of  the  world,  were  obeyed 
u^ithout  an  hostile  movement.  The  powerful 
and  the  weak  ecjually  yielded  them  a  full 
though  reluctant  compliance.  Even  Russia, 
doubly  secured  against  his  interference  by  her 
immense  extent  and  distant  situation,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  submit ;  till  at  length  the  prospe- 
rity of  her  empire  being  threatened  by  a  longer 
adhesion,  she  endeavoured,  by  friendly  repre- 
sentations, to  obtain  an  exemption.  These  fail- 
ing in  effect,  the  discussion  had,  at  this  time,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  angry  remonstrance,  the 
usual  precursor  of  war :  but  as  a  long  series  of 
overbearing  conduct  and  insulting  replies  had 
failed  to  drive  her  into  open  resistance,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  depended  on  Buonaparte,  by 
conciliatory  and  friendly  attention,  to  preserve 
lier  as  an  ally.  No  external  interference,  or  the 
apprehension  of  it,  therefore,  existed,  to  divert 
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his  atttMition  lioin  the  aiVaiis  ol  ^J)aill ;  and  llic 
impartial  historian,  ol"  whatcvi-r  country  he  niay 
be,  is  hound  to  record,  that  those  brilliant  tri- 
innplis  ON  cr  the  Fiench  armies  were  obtained  by 
the  I\)rtnL;ueze  and  British,  wlien  Ihionaparte 
was  in  amity  w  ith  all  tlic  rest  of  the  world,  and 
his  military  empire  in  the  zenitli  of  its  strength 
and  glory. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Offensive  Movements  of  the  Allies  into  Spain — The  Post 
of  Commwiicatioji  over  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  between 
the  French  uirmies  on  the  North  and  South  of  that 
River,  destroyed — Lord  fVellinglon  advances  against 
the  Army  of  Marmont  on  the  North  Bank — Captures 
his  Works  on  the  Tormes — Manoeuvres  on  the  Douro 
— Defeats  him  in  a  General  Action  near  Salamanca 
— Drives  the  fugitives  beyond  Valladolid — Gains  Pos- 
session of  Madrid — General  View  of  Affairs — Lord 
Wellington  lays  Siege  to  the  Castle  of  Burgos — The 
Armies  of  Soult  and  Joseph  unite  for  its  Relief — The 
Siege  raised,  and  the  Allies  retire  behind  the  Agueda. 
—  Being  the  period  from  Mai/  ISl^,  to  the  conclusion 
of  (hat  year. 

The  French  forces  witliin  the  Pyrenees,  in 
May,  1812,  exceeded  170,()()(),  cliiefly  veteran 
tr()0|)s  under  distinguislied  oiVicers.  Soult  com- 
manded 58,000  in  Andahisia,  Mainiont  55,000 
in  Leon,  Souham  10,()(K)  (the  army  of  the 
north)  in  Old  Castile,  Suchet  40,000  in  Arrai^^on 
and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  Jourdan  could 
dispose  of  15,000  men,  called  the  Army  of  the 
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Centre,  tor  the  security  ot    the   intrusive  King 
and  the  (juiet  of  the  capital.     These  ini|i:ht.  he 
re-intorced  to  any  extent.     On  the  otljer  hand, 
the  eapituhition  of  V'aleneia  had  (le|)ri\ed  Spain 
of  nearly  all  the  ex|)erienccd  troops  formed  in 
her  numerous  unsuccessful  efforts;  and  the  go- 
vernment, emhroiled  \\  ith  its  American  suhjects, 
and  without  a  revenue  at  home,  wanted  money 
to  equij)  other  armies,  even  had  the  natives  been 
ibrward  to  second  them  ;  .whereas,  fatigued  witli 
a  war  of  unremitting'  want  of  success,  which 
seemed  interminable,  they  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  sullen  (juiet.     Even  the  Crucrrilla  system  was 
declining  in  its  general  influence  :  acting  in  corps 
which,  at  this  period,  attacked  whole  brigades  of 
the  French,  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  insidious  ene- 
my every  where  to  be  apprehended,  and  further 
had  thrown  off  its  shield  of  intanoibilitv;   such 
unmanageable  bodies  hourly  incurring  the  risk  of 
being  forced  to  regular  combat,  for  which  they 
were  altogether  unfitted  either  by  organization 
or  discipline.      This  increased  strength  of  the 
bands  was  also  attended  with  another  serious 
evil. — Guerrillas,  equally  with  other  troops,  re- 
quire to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  their  chiefs  had 
no  funds  to  purchase  supplies  beyond  the  occa- 
sional booty  taken  from  the  French.      ^Miilst 
acting  in  small  bodies  this  w^as  usually  found 
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ample,  or,  if  otherwise,  the  deficiency  was  volun- 
tarily made  up  by  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
captures  of  the  permanently  large  bodies,  how- 
ever, not  augmenting  proportionably  to  their  in- 
creased numbers,  the  liberality  of  the  population 
could  no  longer  meet  their  demands,  and  supplies 
could  only  be  obtained  by  forced  recjuisitions. 
These,  even  when  boucl  fide  required,  caused  a 
sentiment  of  irritation,  which  was  raised  to  ex- 
asperation by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  bands, 
whose  rapacity  even  excited  distrust  of  the  mo- 
tives of  their  union.  Thus  perpetual  and  uncer- 
tain demands,  falling  on  the  citizens  from  all 
quarters  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Guerrillas, 
were  fast  generating  a  total  separation  of  feeling 
and  interest  between  those  warriors  and  their 
countrymen.*  Little  therefore  remained  to 
Spain  beyond  undiminished  hatred  of  the  in- 

*  The  writer  was  the  first  EngliBh  officer  who,  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Madrid  in  August,  1312,  communicated  between 
Lord  Wellington's  army  and  the  force  at  Alicante.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  district  through  which  he  passed,  never  having 
seen  an  English  uniform,  crowded  round  him  by  hundreds 
wiiercver  he  stopped  to  refresh,  and  supposing  him  a  person  of 
importance,  charged  him  with  petitions  of  every  nature  to 
Lord  Wellington.  lie,  however,  remarke<l,  that  the  most 
pointed  request  of  the  authorities  and  respectable  people  of 
many  of  the  pruicipal  towns  and  villages  was,  that  parties  of 
English  cavalry  should  be  sent  to  scour  the  country,  and  put 
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triulcrs,  a  hair-organisrcl  army  iii  (jallicia,  and 
a  few  scasoiu'd  troops  trained  by  JJallastcro;*  in 
irregular  warl'arc. 

The  allied  Portiigiiczc  and  Diitiiili  army  from 
long  service  had  attained  great  perfection,  and 
their  Commander,  nn willing  to  allow  the  quiet 
of  the  Spaniards  to  sink  into  apathy,  decided 
further  to  pursue  the  offensive.  The  brilliant 
operations  narrated  in  the  last  chapter  had 
opened  a  road  into  Spain  either  to  tlie  north  or 
to  the  south,  and  had  deprived  the  Frencli  of 
all  power  of  temporary  annoyance  to  Portugal 
in  the  absence  of  her  protectors.  The  numbers 
of  the  allied  force  were  far  too  limited  to  admit 
the  hope  of  expelling  from  the  peninsula  so  ibr- 
midable  an  enemy  as  the  French  by  any  imme- 
diate effort ;  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ulti- 
mate freedom,  by  liberating  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, where  the  best  spirit  prevailed,  and 
which  would  offer  a  rich  and  extensive  country 
wherein  the  Spaniards  might  renew  their  exer- 
tions, seemed  practicable.  With  this  view.  Lord 
Wellington  decided  to  act  on  the  Douro,  as  the 
most  likely  means  of  speedily  attaining  his  object ; 
the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  a  victqiy 

down  the  Guerrillas ;   whose   demands  they  represeiUed  m 
being  more  vexatious  than  those  of  the  French. 
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in  the  South,  being  to  draw  the  enemy's  chief 
force  to  the  very  point  to  be  liberated. 

Marshal  ^larmont,  who  commanded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  could  bring  into  the  field,  in- 
cluding a  division  detached  on  a  plundering 
excursion  into  the  Asturias,  30,000  men.  Lord 
Wellington,  after  leaving  a  corps  to  observe  the 
movements  of  Soult,  could  muster  for  offensive 
operations  only  42,000 ;  but  as  the  Spanish  army 
of  Gallicia,  by  threatening  the  northern  parts 
of  the  province,  would  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  to  observe  it,  the  force  of  the  contending 
parties  might  be  considered  nearly  matched. 
To  prevent  any  check  to  a  successful  career  by 
the  junction  of  troops  from  the  distant  French 
armies,  it  was  arranged  that  10,000  British  from 
Sicily,  and  6,000  Spaniards  organised  in  Ma- 
jorca at  the  expense  of  England,  should  be  dis- 
embarked on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  ;  and 
there  uniting  with  a  force  which  the  Spaniards, 
with  their  usual  perseverance  and  fortitude,  were 
asscmbHng  under  O'Donnell  from  the  wreck  of 
IJhike's  army,  should  raise  Catalonia  and  Vn- 
lencia  in  arms.  This  measure,  it  was  presumed, 
would  prevent  Suchet  detaching  any  j^ortion  of 
his  forces,  and  keep  stationary  tlie  Arnu'  of  the 
Centre,  bv  the  sensation  it  would  create  in  the 
capital  and  tlnoughout  La  Mancha. 
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As  a  prcliminarv  stcj)  it  was  cx|)nlic'iit  to 
ii'iKlcr  tlu-  coininimication  between  tlic  armies 
oil  the  noilh  and  sontli  ot'  the  'l'a«>^ns  as  ditlieult 
and  tedious  as  possible,  by  tlie  destmetion  of 
the  brido-e  of  boats  at  Abnaraz,  their  shortest 
and  best  bne  of  eoinnuinieation  ;  all  the  j)ernia- 
nent  brid<;es  iVoin  'iOledo  downwards,  having 
been  destroyed  In'  one  or  other  ol'  the  bellige- 
rents in  the  eourse  ot"  the  w  ai\  and  the  roads 
leading  iVoni  them  biing  seaieeiy  j)raetieablc 
for  earriages.  J'eeling  tJie  importanee  of  this 
bridge  to  their  mutual  strength  and  security, 
the  French  commanders  had  surrounded  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  ri\er  with  formidable  enclosed 
works,  having  in  the  interior  of  them  casemated 
and  loop-holed  towers.  In  the  interval  of  pre- 
paration for  the  meditated  offensive  movement, 
Sir  Rowland  Jlill  was  employed  on  this  service. 
His  corps  broke  up  from  Almandralejo  on  the 
12th  j\Iay,  and  marching  by  Jaraciejo  reached, 
on  the  18th,  the  Sierra,  between  four  and  five 
miles  from  Almaraz.  on  which  the  castle  of 
Miravete  stands.  The  French  had  put  that 
post  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  having  con- 
nected it  by  a  line  of  works  with  a  fortified 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  road, 
had  raised  a  formidable  barrier  across  the  only 
communication   by    which    artillery    could    be 
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brought  tVom  the  south  against  the  works  of  the 
bridge,  considered  inattackable  with  less  power- 
ful weapons.     Sir  Rowland  judged  otherwise  ; 
and  finding  that  infantry  could  cross  the  Sierra 
by  a  tract  leading  through  the  village  of  Ronian- 
gorda,  left  his  artillery  on  the  mountain,  and 
at  dark  began  to   descend   with  a  column  of 
2,000  men.     The   leading  company  arrived  at 
dawn  of  day  close  to  the  principal  fort,  built 
upon  a  height  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  tete-de-pont ;  but  such  were  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  road,  that  several  hours  passed  away 
before  the  rear  closed,  during  which  time  fortu- 
nately a  deep  ravine  concealed  the  troops  from 
the  view  of  those  within  the  work,  and  the  first 
discovery  they  made  of  their  danger,  was  on  a 
desperate  rush  forward  to  the  assault.    Knowing, 
however,  from  a  feint  which  had  been  made  on 
the  works  of  Miravete,  that  an  enemy  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,    the   garrison    was  on    the 
alert,    immediately   opened   a   heavy    fire,    and 
resisted  with  vigour  the  efforts  made  to  push  up 
the  scarp ;  but  the  moment  the  first  men  gained 
a  footing  on  the  parapet,  their  firmness  forsook 
them  ;  they  took  to  fiight,  abandoning  the  tower 
tmd  endeavouring   to  escape   over   tlie   bridge 
through  the   t^te-de-pont,    which  was   entered 
with  them.    Tiie  officer  commanding  in  the  fort 
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on  tlie  opposite  l)ank,  iinmcdiatcly  cut  tlic 
bri(l<^c,  and  upwards  of  230  ot'  the  fugitives 
were  in  cousecjuence  made  prisoners.  He  even 
in  his  IVight  abandoned  his  post,  and  retired 
with  his  <^arrison  toTalavera,  ior  wiiicli  conduct 
he  was  tried  and  most  deservedly  shot.  The 
whole  of  tliis  formidable  post  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  thus  fell  to  infantry  alone,  at  the  small 
loss  of  33  killed  and  147  wounded.  The  entire 
establishment,  with  the  great  dep6t  of  stores  it 
contained,  was  the  same  day  destroyed,  and  the 
troops  immediately  retired. 

Marmont  and  Soult,  so  soon  as  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  march  of  Sir  R.  Hill,  put 
their  respective  forces  in  movement  towards  the 
Tagus :  the  former  had  the  mortification,  on 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  find  his 
superb  establishment  in  ruins,  without  even 
being  able  to  command  the  means  to  draw  off 
the  garrison  of  Miravete,  which  remained  com- 
pletely isolated.  Soult,  after  marching  for  some 
days,  learning  that  Sir  R.  Hill  had  passed  Trux- 
illo,  relinquished  the  attempt  to  intercept  his 
return,  and  the  allies  regained,  without  molesta- 
tion, their  position  in  front  of  Badajos. 

This  grand  object  effected.  Lord  Wellington 
broke  up  from  his  cantonments  on  the  Agueda, 
and  crossed  tlie  Tormes  on  the   17th  June,  by 
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the  fords  above  and  below  Salamanca.     In  that 
city  the    Frencli  had    collected  a  considerable 
dep6t  of  stores  and  amnuinition  ;  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which,  and  to  command  the  passage  of 
the    river,    they    had    constructed    formidable 
"works.     On  reconnoitring,  they  were  found  to 
consist  of  three  well-covered  forts  of  masonry, 
forming  altogether  a  post  of  importance,  only  to 
be  reduced  by  a  regular  attack.     The  division  of 
Major-General  Clinton  was  allotted  for  that  ser- 
vice, and  the  remainder  of  the  army  took  a  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  St.  Christoval,  three  miles 
in  advance  of  the  town,  having  its  riglit  on  the 
Tormes  near  Cabrerizos  and  its  left  near  Villares 
de  la  Reyna.     On  the  second  day  after  breaking 
ground,  the  artillery  battered  in  breach,  and  the 
ammunition  became  exhausted  before  a  practi- 
cable opening  was  formed ;  but  as  the  parapets  of 
one  of  the  principal  forts  was  much  damaged,  the 
palisades  beaten  down,  and  the  defences  other- 
wise injured,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  by 
escalade,  which  failed,  with  the  loss  of  Major-Ge- 
neral Bowes,  and  1^0  men.     On  the  20th,  Mar- 
mont,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  approached  the 
position  of  Christoval,  and  took  up  ground  in 
its  front,  where  he  remained  till  the  evening  of 
the  23d,  when   judging  that  the  allies  were  in 
too  great  strength  to  be  forced  to  relinciuish  the 
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Pttack  ol  iIk'  Toils,  lie  hroki*  up,  and  maiuruvird 
for  some  davs  on  the  Tormcs  ai)ovc  Salamanca, 
with  the  Iiojx."  ol  (lrauin<i^  oil'  \\\v  ganisoii.  In 
tliis  cxjHH'lalion  he  was  (lisaj)j>()intc(i,  lor  on  tlic 
arrival  ol*  tVcsh  ammunition,  one  of  the  |)rincij)al 
Nvorks  was  set  on  lire  with  hoi  shot,  and  the 
lesser  hreaehed.  1  he  ti()oj)s  were  formed  for 
the  assault  of  the  latter,  when  a  white  lla<^  an- 
nounced the  intended  submission  of  the  garrison ; 
at  the  same  moment  the  flames  in  the  other  work 
increased  raj)idly,  ajid  the  connnandant  likewise 
ilemanded  to  capitulate.  Each,  however,  retjuir- 
ing  three  hours  preliminary  delay,  their  oilers 
were  treated  as  strata<j:cms  to  o:ain  time  and  get 
the  flames  under,  and  Lord  M'ellington  limited 
them  to  live  minutes  to  march  out,  promising 
them  their  baop-afrc  and  etlects.  This  niessasre 
not  being  complied  with,  the  batteries  resumed 
their  fne,  under  cover  of  whicii  the  storm  in  sr 
parties  advanced,  and  carried  the  lesser  fort  at 
the  gorge :  the  enemy  offering  little  resistance, 
the  Portugueze  light  troops  even  penetrated  into 
the  principal  fort,  making  the  number  of  prison- 
ers above  700.  The  works  were  immediately 
blown  up  ;  and  the  artillery  and  ammunition, 
with  a  great  variety  of  stores  and  supplies,  given 
to  the  Spaniards. 

On  ascertaining  the  capture  of  the  forts,  the 
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French  army  retired  towards  the  Douro,  closely 
followed  by  the  allies,  who  on  the  2d  July  came 
up  with  their  rear-guard,  and  having  driven  it 
across  the  river  with  loss,  took  up  ground  on 
the  left  bank  from  La  Seca  to  Polios.  Mar- 
mont  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  opposite 
side  between  Polios  and  Tordesillas,  to  dispute 
the  passage,  which  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
undertaking,  the  French  having  strongly  for- 
tified posts  at  Zamora  and  Toro,  and  having  in 
some  decree  secured  all  the  other  bridu:es. — Be- 
tween  Valladolid  and  Portugal,  the  Douro  runs 
through  a  flat  extensive  valley,  varying  in  its 
width  between  the  heights,  which  is  however 
always  considerable.  The  course  of  the  river  in 
its  windings  nearly  throughout  skirts  the  heights 
with  its  right  bank ;  so  much  so,  that  from  the 
Puente  del  Duero  near  Valladolid  to  Zamora, 
the  only  point  favourable  for  passing  in  presence 
of  an  enemy  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank,  is 
at  Castro  Nuno,  two  leagues  above  Toro,  where 
there  is  a  good  ford,  a  favourable  bend  in  the 
river,  and  advantage  of  ground.  The  situation 
of  the  French  was  therefore  exceedingly  favour- 
able, and  they  had  been  joined  by  the  division 
from  the  Asturias,  which  had  augmented  their 
force  to  47,000  men  :  little  hope  could  therefore 
be  entertained  of  any  successful  operation  against 
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them  whilst  (hey  rcmnincd  ronccntratod  hchiiul 
the  river. 

It  lias  aheadv  heen  remarked,  tliat  tlic  siih- 
sisteiiec  otthe  French  armies  in  I^ortu^al,  wlierc 
they  had  oidy  temporary  possession,  de|)en(lcd 
upon  iheir  eommandini^  a  sniheient  tract  of 
country  to  snp[)ly  tiieir  wants.  In  Spain,  the 
active  hostility  of  the  people  produced  the  same 
conseciuences ;  as  the  French  never  formed  any 
system  of  depots  or  magazines,  conceiving  that 
they  would  cramp  their  movements  and  prevent 
their  flying  from  point  to  point  to  defeat  the 
constant  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  oppose 
their  dominion. — jNhirmont  therefore  hehind  the 
Douro  depended  for  support  upon  daily  contri- 
butions; and  to  oblige  him  to  separate  his  forces, 
or  to  make  a  decisive  movement  which  would 
admit  of  bringing  him  to  action  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  Guerrillas  were  let  loose 
upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  to  cut  off  his  supplies, 
or  render  necessary  large  detachments  for  their 
collection.  Pending  the  effects  of  this  measure, 
bodies  of  the  French  army  were  observed  daily 
to  move  to  their  right,  and  counter-movements 
were  made  by  the  allies;  at  length,  on  the  15th, 
a  very  large  corps  having  moved  down  the 
river,  Head-quarters  were  transferred  from  Rueda 
to  La  Nava  del  Rey,  and  a  general  movement  of 
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the  allied  army  to  its  left  took  place.  On  the 
l6tii,  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  crossed  over 
the  bridge  at  Toro;  in  consecjuence  the  allies 
were  movxd  that  night  to  Fuente  la  Peha  and 
Canizal  on  the  Guareha;  Geneial  Cole's  and  the 
light  division  occupying  Castrejon  on  the  Tra- 
bancos,  two  leagues  to  the  right.  The  next  day 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  re-crossed 
the  Douro  at  Toro  in  the  night,  destroying  the 
bridsce  after  them:  and  had  bv  forced  marches 
retraced  their  steps  to  Tordesillas,  25  miles  above 
Toro.  At  that  place  the  whole  French  army 
passed  the  river  without  opposition,  and  early 
on  the  mornino*  of  the  18th  were  on  the  Tra- 
bancos.  Alarmont,  by  this  manoeuvre,  opened 
his  communications  with  the  Army  of  the  Centre, 
which  was  in  movement  from  Madrid  to  his 
support,  and  also  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
two  divisions  on  the  right:  but  the  cavalry  being 
(juickly  moved  up  to  cover  their  retreat,  it  was 
effected  with  trifling  loss,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy  against  them.  So 
close  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  troops  halting  for 
a  few  miimtes  only,  to  refresh,  on  passing  the 
Guareiia,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  open  upon 
them  fifteen  or  sixteen  ijuns,  under  the  fire  of 
which  they  joined  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  valley.     The  main  body  of  the  French  soon 
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aturuards  caiiu'  ilp,  and  the  two  hostile  armies 
hcing  collected  in  front  ol'  each  other,   Marshal 
Marniont,  elated  at  the  sjiccess  of  his  nianocnvre, 
pushed  a  column  across  the  \alley  to  gain  pos- 
session of  an  im|)()rtant  ridge  above  Castrillos,  at 
the  junction  of  the  (iuarefia,  and  another  stream 
from  Canizal;  it  was  however  in  a  moment  re- 
pulsed   by   Lieutenant-Cicneral   Cole's  division, 
and   the    cavalry,  whicii  took  from   it  a   j)iece 
of  artillery,  and    between    :30()   and  400   men. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  during  the  day  was  100 
killed,  400   wounded,   and  50  made  prisoners. 
On  the  19th,  the  enemy  moved  many  troops  to 
his  left,  but  his  intentions  were  parried  by  coun- 
ter movements  of  the  allies  to  the  right.     At 
daylight  on  the  20th,  the  whole  French  army 
was  observed  in  full  march  to  its  left,  and  the 
allies  w^ere  immediately  put  in  motion  to  their 
right;  but  the  hostile  force  was  already  too  far 
advanced  to  be  thus  counteracted,  and  crossing 
the  Guarena  higher  up,  was  enabled  to  extend 
alons:  a  ramre  of  heiohts  on  the  flank  of  the 
allies,  which  was  in  consequence  throw^n  back, 
and  they  marched  in  column  along  the  bottom, 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  enemy  to  the  heights 
of  Cabeca  Velhosa.     The  movements  of  this  day- 
were  highly  impressive — the  two  hostile  armies 
marching  in  parallel  lines,    frequently   within 
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luilf  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  through  a  coun- 
try open  and  with  no  impcchnient  to  meeting; 
evTry  moment  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  circumstance  of  ground  or  other  accident 
would  have  brought  on  a  general  sliock  :  a  few 
occasional  cannon-shot,  however,  alone  inter- 
rupted the  remarkable  stillness  of  the  scene. 
The  next  morning,  the  army  retired  to  the  posi- 
tion of  St.  Christoval,  which  it  occupied  during 
the  attack  of  the  forts.  The  same  day  the 
enemy  crossed  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  near 
Alba  and  Huerta,  marching  by  their  left,  to  gain 
the  road  to  Rodrigo.  To  counteract  this  inten- 
tion, the  allies  in  the  evening  made  a  correspond- 
ing flank  movement,  by  the  bridge  and  fords  near 
Salamanca,  and  halted  for  the  night  on  some 
heights  on  the  left  bank,  which  secured  their 
communication. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  July,  the 
army  took  up  the  ground  in  position,  placing  its 
right  near  the  remarkably  bold  rocky  heights 
called  the  Arapiles,  and  its  left  on  the  Tormes; 
the  enemy  being  immediately  in  front  covered  by 
a  thick  wood.  Alx)ut  8  A.  M.  a  French  column 
rapidly  advanced  from  the  wood,  and  seized  the 
outer  and  most  extensive  of  those  strong  points; 
upon  wlijrh  the  allies  as  quickly  as  possible  took 
possession  of  the  other.     AJarshal  Maniiont  col- 
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Icctcd   bchiiul  I  lie    Arapilcs  a   large  Toicc,  and 
iuving  the  greatest  reliance  in  his  skill  as  a  tac- 
tician, conunenced  a  series  of  nianauvres  on  a 
range  ot*  easy    heights,  about  a  thousand  yardn 
in  front  of  iiis  oj)|)onents.     Ai)()ut  IJ  P.  M.  he 
extended   ra[)i(lly  to  his   left  w  ith  great  show, 
nuich  ihc  from  his  artillery,  and  from  numerous 
tirailleurs  thrown  out  in  his  front,  and  on   his 
flank.     This  was  an  attempt  to  turn  the  position 
of  the  allies;  wlierehy,  with  a  force  little  supe- 
rior to  their's,   he  acted  on  the  circumference  of 
an  arc  of  one  third  <>:i'cater  extent  than  their 
Hnc.     Lord  Wellington,  who  was  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  some  false  movement  of  his  antagonist, 
lost  not  a  moment  to  profit  by  this  :  he  instantly 
decided  to  become  the  assailant,   and  made  the 
following  disposition  of  his  army: — The  1st  and 
light   division,  under   Generals    Campbell   and 
Alten,  to  the  left  of  the  Arapiles  heights,  as  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line — the  divisions  of  Gene- 
rals Cole  and  Leith,  in  two  lines  on  the  right  of 
that  point,  with  the  divisions  of  Generals  Clin- 
ton and  Hope,  and  a  body  of  Spaniards  under 
Don  Carlos  de  Espana,   in  column  to  support 
them.    ^lajor-General  Pakenham's  division,  with 
a  considerable   body   of  cavalry,    formed   the 
extreme  right.     Whilst  these  inovements  were 
in  progress,  tlie  enemy  made  many  strenuous 
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but  uusuccessrul  endeavours  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  village  of  Arapiles,  situated  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Guards  ;  but  made  no  change 
in  their  general  dispositions,  probably  deeming 
the  motions  of  the  allies  merely  precautionary 
efforts  against  their  threatened  tlank  manoeu- 
vres. 

The  moment  the  formation  of  the  army  was 
effected,  the  attack  commenced  from  the  right. 
Major-General  Pakenham  with  his  division,  sup- 
ported by  several  squadrons  of  cavalry   under 
JVIajor-General  D"Urban,  moved  along  a  valley 
at  a  very  quick  rate,  and  crossed  the  extended 
left  of  the  enemy,  almost  before  they  were  aware 
of  the  attempt :    General   Cole's  and  Leith's  di- 
visions,   supported   by    Generals   Clinton's   and 
Hope's,  moved  forward  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  attacked  them  in  front,  whilst  a  Portuguezc 
brigade  under  Brigadier-General  Pack,  advanced 
against  the  bold  height  of  the  Arapiles.     Ge- 
neral   Pakenhanfs    division    with    the    cavalry 
quickly  overthrew  the  left  of  the  French,  and 
constantly  bringing  up  their  right,  so  as  to  out- 
flank  the   points  on   which   they  attempted  to 
stand,  drove   them  for  a  considerable  distance 
from   one  height  to  another,  and  made  above 
3,000  prisoners.     Generals  Cole  and  Leith  like- 
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%visc  carried  every  t\\\u<i;  licfoit'  tliein,  and  were 
raj)i(IIy  pursuinu^  their  success  along  the  crest  of 
the  ciiciny's  |)osition,  w  hen  they  were  inomcn- 
tarily  checked  hy  a  hod y  of  troops  advancing  on 
their  left  Hank,  from  the  Arapiles  height,  which 
from  its  li'reat  strenu:th  the  Portnu:ueze  had  heen 
unahle  to  carry.  ]\IarshaI  Ik-resford,  who  was 
on  the  spot,  ciianged  the  front  of  a  brigade  in 
reserve,  which  held  in  check  the  troops  near 
the  Araj)ilcs  till  the  arrival  of  (ieneral  Clinton's 
division,  when  the  French  abandoned  that  im- 
portant point,  and  the  battle  again  became  a  scries 
of  triumphs.  A  charge  of  cavahv,  made  bv  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton,  in  which  General  Le  Marchant 
fell,  was  eminently  successful,  and  each  succes- 
sive  height  on  which  the  enemy  endeavoured  to 
check  the  pursuit  was  immediately  carried.  The 
only  appearance  of  equal  resistance  was  for  a 
short  time  on  the  Frencli  rioht,  where  the  fu<ri- 
tives  forced  back  from  their  left  by  the  advance 
of  General  Pakcnham,  attempted  to  reform, 
under  protection  of  the  troops  which  had  retired 
in  good  order  from  the  Arapiles.  An  attack  in 
front,  made  bv  General  Clinton,  cost  manv  men; 
but  on  a  flank  movement  of  General  Cole,  they 
hastily  retired,  and  the  allied  troops  pursued 
them  till  night  as  quickly  as  they  could  march. 
Never  was  an  army  more  completely  routed  : 
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besides  the  numbers  dead  and  wounded,  7,000 
prisoners,  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two 
eagles  remained  on  the  field.  The  allies  had 
nearly  5,000  killed  and  wounded  :  amongst  the 
latter,  five  general  officers,  Beresford,  Stapleton 
Cotton,  Cole,  Leith,  and  Alten. 

Marshal  Marmont  and  his  second  being  dis- 
abled, the  command  of  the  French  army  devolved 
on  General  Clausel,  who,  as  soon  as  it  became 
dark,  made  a  most  rapid  march  towards  Alba  de 
Tormes.     The  1  st  and  light  divisions  were  or- 
dered to  the  ford  of  Huerta,  in  expectation  that 
the  Spaniards  would  continue  to  hold  the  castle 
of  Alba,  and  that  consequently  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy   must   be  by   Huerta;    but  the  French 
having  contrived  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Castle,  crossed  the  Tormes  at  that  spot  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  saved  themselves  from 
the  further  considerable  loss  which  must  inevita- 
bly have  attended  a  rencontre  with  the  two  divi- 
sions, whilst  fording  the  river  in  their  disorga- 
nised state.     The  next  morning  the  main  body 
of  the  allies  advanced  to  Alba,  where  the  cavalry 
crossed,  and   shortly  afterwards  came  up  with 
the    roar-guard   of  the   fugitives.      A    brilliant 
charge  was  directed  against  them  by   General 
Bock,  with  a  brigade  of  heavy  dragoons  of  the 
German  Legion,  in  which  numbers  were  sabred, 
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and  nine  liundrcd  made  prisoners ;  many  otliers, 
owinu;  tlieir  safety  to  throwing  away  their  arms, 
and  scrand)iinu^  over  tlie  enclosuies.  Alter  tlii«i 
dispersion  ol' their  rear-<;nard,  the  enemy  fell  into 
the  greatest  disorder;  but  making  exceedingly 
long  marches,  and  being  covered  by  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  from  the 
Army  of  the  North,  which  joined  them  two 
days  subsecpiently  to  the  action,  and  the  pursuit 
being  much  retarded  by  the  increased  distance 
to  bring  up  the  supplies,  they  passed  the  Douro 
without  further  serious  loss. 

Lord  Wellington  followed  the  fugitives  to 
Valladolid,  which  he  entered  on  the  30th,  and 
fuiding  that  they  continued  in  full  retreat  on 
Burgos,  and  that  he  had  no  chance  of  overtake 
ing  them,  recrossed  the  Douro  the  next  day, 
and  established  his  Head-quarters  at  Cuellar,  tc^ 
organize  preparations  against  the  Army  of  the 
Centre,  which,  since  the  battle,  had  been  ma- 
noeuvring at  no  great  distance  from  the  allies,  to 
favour  the  escape  of  the  defeated  force.  On  the 
6th  August,  the  army  moved  on  Madrid  by  Se- 
govia, leaving  one  division,  and  some  weak  bat- 
talions at  Cuellar,  to  observe  the  line  of  the 
Douro.  On  the  1 1th,  it  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Naval,  Serrada,  and  Guadarrama,  preceded  by 
a  small  corps  of  heavy  German  and  Portugueze 
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cavalry,  wliich  in  the  evening  came  up  with  the 
outposts  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  commanded 
by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  had  taken  post  in 
tliat  strong  country  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  alhes.  A  reconnoissance,  made  by  Joseph, 
brought  on  a  shock,  in  which  a  charge  ordered 
by  the  Portuguezc  cavahy  was  not  executed 
with  s})irit ;  they  turned  before  they  reached  the 
enemy,  and  in  their  flight  upset  three  guns  of 
the  horse  artillery,  which  in  consequence  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  The  German 
cavalry,  however,  behaved  with  their  usual  gal- 
lantry, and  prevented  any  further  bad  effects  from 
the  failure  of  the  Portuguezc.  The  enemy  after 
this  success  retired,  and  the  next  day  the  allies 
entered  Madrid,  an  event  which,  to  judge  from 
the  little  arrangement  made  to  lessen  its  effects, 
seems  to  have  been  totallv  out  of  the  contem- 
plation  of  the  French. 

Joseph  and  his  army  precipitately  abandoned 
the  town  by  the  road  of  Toledo  on  the  approach 
of  the  allies,  leaving  a  body  of  1700  good  troops 
shut  up  in  the  retrenchment  of  the  lletiro.  That 
post  was  immediately  reconnoitred,  and  being- 
found  to  consist  of  two  enclosures,  one  requiring 
a  small  army  for  its  defence,  and  the  other  so 
confined  as  not  to  atlord  space  to  endure  a  can- 
nonade, Lord  Wellington  ordered  the  garrison 
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to  be  driven  by  forec  into  the  lessrr  work,  and 
t^uns  to  be  placed  in  batleiy  to  annihilate  them 
when  so  eonlined.  The  |)rej)arati()ns  lor  coni- 
nieneini;*  these  oj)erati()ns  being  eonipleted,  the 
conniiandant,  knowinu^  the  defects  of  bis  post, 
bastened  to  make  his  snbniission,  and  gave  up 
180  pieces  of  artillery,  LM),()()()  stand  of  arms, 
a  great  (jnantity  of  amnuinition,  artillery  car- 
riages, clotbing,  and  stores  of  all  kinds. 

Lord  Wellington  was  now  in  a  proud,  but  not 
enviable  situation  :  be  bad  defeated  a  powerful 
army  and  bad  driven  the  intrusivp  king  from 
the  capital ;  but  the  object  of  bis  advance  was 
yet  unattained,  as  Marshal  Sou  It  quietly  re- 
mained in  Andalusia,  probably  expecting  that 
tbe  otber  Frencb  armies  amounting  to  more  tban 
100,000  men,  would  be  sufHcient,  without  bis  as- 
sistance, to  force  back  tbe  40,000  placed  in  the 
centre  of  tbem.  Tbe  Cortes  of  Spain,  far  from 
directing  all  tbeir  energies  to  support  and  follow 
up  tbe  atlvantage  gained  over  tbe  intruders, 
seemed  to  be  solely  occupied  in  promulgating  a 
new  constitution,  and  to  appreciate  tbe  success 
of  tbe  allies  by  tbe  opportunity  gained  for  its 
more  extensive  circulation. "*  Tbe  different  Spa- 
pish  commanders  exerted  themselves  to  the  ex- 

*  Appendix  D, 
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tent  of  their  means.     General  Santocildea  with 
the  Gallician  forces  obliged  a  thousand  men  to 
surrender  prisoners  in  Astorga,  and  the  Empeci- 
nado  captured  700  in  Guadalaxara.     Many  of 
the  principal  Guerrilla  chiefs  hastened  with  their 
bands  to  Madrid,   and  those   on   the  northern 
coast,  encouraged  by  a  squadron  of  men  of  war 
under  Sir  Home  Popham,  recovered  Bilbao,  and 
displayed    more    tlian    their   wonted   activity. 
These  efforts,  so  highly  creditable  to  the  indivi- 
duals concerned,  and  to  the  national  character, 
were  however  of  little  weight  in  the  balance  of 
strength. 

Further,    the   promised  co-operation   on   the 
eastern  coast  had  entirely  failed  ;  the  corps  sent 
from  Sicily  not  having  exceeded  6,000  infantry 
of  vij'ious  nations,  without  cavalry.     The  time 
had  passed   for  the  employment  of  so  small  a 
force,  the  activity  of  Marshal   Suchet  having 
dispossessed  the  Spaniards  of  all  means  of  im- 
mediate  co-operation.      Soon  after  the  fall  of 
Valencia,  treachery  put  him  in  possession  of  Pe- 
niscola.     The  commandant  afforded  a  solitary 
example  of  want  of  honour  in  a  Castilian  :  he 
not  only  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  countrymen  ;  but  publicly  claiming  credit 
for  his  baseness,  endeavoured  to  augment  his 
guilt  by  vaunting  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of 
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resistance  of  his  trarrison.  Donia,  tlioiiirli  well 
provided,  made  hut  a  s\\ir\\t  lesistanee.  There 
Suchet  prudently  hounded  his  immediate  con- 
quests, cstahlishini^  his  advanced  posts  on  the 
comman(hn<>:  hanks  of  the  Xucar,  wliich  travc 
liim  a  secure  front  towards  Ahcante,  and  left 
his  army  at  liherty  to  j)unish  and  repress  tlie 
shghtest  movement  nuide  to  oj)posc  his  autho- 
rity. Thenceforth  seconding  a  good  adminis- 
tration hy  a  system  of  nn relenting  severity,  he 
established  in  a  few  months  perfect  submission 
and  outward  tranquillity  throughout  Valencia. 
The  brave  Catalans  were  preserved  from  simi- 
lar quiet  by  the  retaliatory  measures  of  their 
chiefs  ;*    nevertheless    by   entrenching  various 

*  In  direct  violation  of  the  capitulation  made  with  Blake, 
which  guaranteed  pardon  and  oblivion  for  the  previous  politi- 
cal and  military  conduct  of  every  individual  in  Valencia, 
Marshal  Suchet  officially  reported  to  his  government,  only  six- 
teen days  subsequently,  "  that  1500  outrageous  monks  had 
been  arrested  and  sent  to  France,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  in- 
surrection, inmates  of  the  house  of  the  English  Consul,  as  well 
as  the  sicars  of  that  wretch,  had  been  executed  on  the  public 
place."  Suchet,  the  more  quickly  to  establish  obedience  to 
his  authority,  gave  up  to  pillage  several  towns  or  villages  which 
were,  for  a  short  period  after  the  fall  of  ^'alencia,  the  seat  of 
declared  resistance,  and  subsequently  ordered  to  be  treated  as 
banditti  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  all  Spaniards  taken 
in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  French  troops.  These  severities 
were  found  to  have  such  effect  in  Valencia  that  the  French 
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interior  posts,  and  fortifying  Blanes,  Mataro, 
IMongat,  with  other  places  on  the  coast  favour- 
able for  maritime  communication,  the  French 
had  in  great  measure  bridled  the  inhabitants, 
and  checked  the  descent  of  the  organised 
troops  from  the  mountains.  General  Maitland, 
on  arriving  with  the  forces  from  Sicily,  had 
consequently  a  fortress  to  reduce  before  he 
could  act,  and  the  Catalan  leaders  were  prepared 
to  assist  him  with  only  8,000  men  ;  whilst  they 
stated  the  enemy's  disposable  army  in  the  pro- 
vince at  13,000;  beyond  which  Suchet  held 
concentrated    near    ^'alencia    14,000   infantry, 

attempted  to  act  on  a  similar  system  in  Catalonia  :  the  go- 
vernor of  Lerida  even  putting  to  death  as  robbers  some  soldiers 
of  EroUes'  corps  who  fell  into  his  power.  That  resolute 
chief,  on  verifying  the  fact,  kept  parties  on  the  watch  till  he 
made  prisoners  a  small  detachment  of  the  garrison,  from  which 
he  selected  one  individual  by  lot,  and  insjtantly  executed  the 
remainder  in  his  presence.  The  fortunate  prize  drawer  was 
then  escorted  to  the  gates  of  Lerida,  and  accorded  life  and 
liberty  on  condition  of  making  known  to  his  comrades  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed,  and  of  delivering  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor which  contained  the  positive  determination  of  Erolles  to 
treat  in  a  similar  manner  every  Frenchman,  of  whatever  rank, 
be  might  capture,  should  a  single  Catalan  be  punished  for  op- 
posing the  French  dominion.  The  sincerity  of  the  threat  was 
too  clearly  evinced  by  the  action  which  accompanied  it  ever 
to  be  put  to  the  test. — Fact  learnt  in  conirrsation  uith  Erolks 
soon  after  its  occurrence. 
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^v  it  hail  cxfcl  lent  cavalry,  liavin*;  iiothino;  to  op- 
j)osc  his  inarc'hiiiti;  into  ('atalonia  hnt  the  Spa- 
nish army  nndcr  Cicncial  O'Donncll  nnccjnal  to 
contend  w  ith  halt"  his  nuinhcis.  To  land,  and 
raise  the  province  nnder  these  circmnstances, 
wonld  have  heen  to  commit  the  j)opnlation 
withont  a  rational  prospect  of  snccess;  there- 
fore, on  the  intelligence  that  O'Donnell  had 
been  defeated  with  loss  at  Castalla  on  the 
21st  July,  and  had  retired  to  Murcia,  leavini^ 
Alicante  open,  General  INIaitland  threw  his 
corps  into  that  fortress,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte 
etlccted  his  junction  with  Suchet  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Strong  armies  thus  radiated  on  Madrid  from 
every  quarter,  and  should  Lord  Wellington  direct 
his  further  eflbrts  to  any  other  point  than  the 
north,  would  close  upon  him,  without  the  libe- 
ration of  any  portion  of  the  country  :  therefore 
steadily  pursuing  the  leading  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign, his  lordship  directed  the  troops  in  the 
island  of  Leon  to  manoeuvre  against  Soult's  forces, 
whilst  with  four  divisions  he  moved  in  person 
against  Clausel,  who  with  the  army  lately  ^lar- 
mont's,  had  advanced  towards  the  Douro  to  bring 
off  the  French  g*arrisons  left  in  Zamora  and  Toro. 
The  Spanish   army   of  Gallicia,    consisting  of 
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12,000  very  indifferent  troops,  took  part  in  the 
latter  operation,  and  formed  the  left  of  the  ad- 
vancins:  force.  Two  weak  divisions  remained  at 
Madrid,  and  the  corps  undei;  Sir  R.  Hill  took 
post  on  the  Tagus  to  observe  Soult's  motions. 

The  enemy  were  driven  from  Valladolid  on 
the  7th    September,    but   no   endeavour   could 
provoke  an  action:  they  rapidly  retired  on  every 
approach  of  the  allies,  destroying  all  the  bridges, 
and  never  making  a  show  of  resistance  till  the 
17th,  when  favourable  ground,  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Burgos  induced  Clausel  to  re- 
main in  position,  till  the  allied  army  was  nearly 
formed  for  the  attack.     All  his  battalions  could 
be  distinctly  numbered,   and  the  force  drawn 
out  was  calculated  at  22,000 :  they  did  not  how- 
ever risk  the  shock,  but  quickly  retired  on  the 
approach  of  the  allies,  forming  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  imj)Osing  appearance  and  bold  conduct  they 
maintained   prior  to  their  defeat.     They  were 
the  same  day  manocuvercd  out  of  Burgos,  where 
the  infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  North  under 
General  Souham,  about  9,000  in  number,  effected 
their  junction.     That  ofhcer,  who  assumed  the 
chief  command,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  castle, 
retired  to  Briviesca,  where  he  halted  in  a  strong- 
position. 
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The   castle   of    nuri^os    occupits    an   oblonj^ 
conical   hill,   the   lower   part   of   which   is    sur- 
roiiinled  by  an  uncovered  scarp-wall  of  dinicult 
access,   and   on   the  siunniit  stands  the  ancient 
keep,  converted  into  a  nuxlcrn  caseinated  bat- 
tery.    IJctwccn  these  defences,  the  French  had 
constrnctcd    two   lines   of  lield   works    thickly 
planted  wth  cannon,  encirclini!^  the  hill,  and  they 
threw  in  nearly  3,000  men  for  their  defence  : 
thus  forming  of  Burgos  a  strong  post  to  cover 
their  only  remaining  d^'p6t  of  ammunition  and 
stores.     It  was  an  object  of  primary  importance 
to  deprive  them  of  these  supplies,  and  the  castle 
garrisoned   by   Spaniards  would   prove  a  great 
support  to   the  army  in  its  manoeuvres  against 
the  superior  force  with  wliich  it  must  ultimately 
contend.    Accordingly,  though  there  were  only 
three  heavy  guns  at  command,  five  howitzers 
and  a  few  hundred  rounds  of  shot,  the  siege  was 
decided  and  instantly  commenced  with  vigour. 
The  first  evening  a  hornwork  which  covered  the 
lower  wall   w^as  assaulted ;    whilst  two  parties 
attacked  it  in  front.  Major  the  Hon.  W.  Cocks 
forced  in  at  the  rear :  the  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  battalion,  made  a  spirited  re- 
sistance, and  being  well  seconded  by  the  fire  of 
the  place,  success  cost  the  victors  400  in  killed 
and  wounded.      Batteries  were  then  erected, 
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under  the  fire  of  which  the  hcsiegers  made  an 
attempt  by  escalade  to  cstabhsh  themselves  on 
the  space  between  tlie  top  of  the  outer  wall, 
and  the  first  Une  of  field-works.  The  storming- 
party  gallantly  forced  up  the  wall ;  but  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  interior  defences  ena- 
bling* tlie  defenders  to  obtain  constant  rein- 
forcements,  the  assailants,  after  many  fruitless 
endeavours  to  establish  themselves,  were  beaten 
down  with  considerable  loss.  An  attempt  fol- 
lowed to  breach  the  wall  with  the  three  heavy 
guns,  in  which  two  of  them  were  disabled  by  the 
more  powxrful  artillery  of  the  Castle :  the  sap  and 
the  mine  were  then  brought  into  play,  and  when 
the  first  had  been  pushed  so  near  to  the  place,  that 
the  garrison  from  the  superior  height  of  their  de- 
fences plunged  into  it  with  all  sorts  of  missiles 
thrown  with  the  hand,  rendering  the  work  too  de- 
structive to  be  conlin ued,  a  gallery  was  struck  out 
and  driven  under  the  outer  wall,  where  a  mine 
was  exploded  on  the  night  of  the  29th  Septem- 
ber, which  Ibrmed  a  breach.  Tlie  opening  was 
not  at  the  moment  deemed  sufficiently  large  to 
be  assaulted,  and  before  day-light  the  garrison 
had  placed  such  obstacles  on  its  summit  as  ren- 
dered it  impracticable.  Another  gallery  was  in 
consecjuence  run  under  the  w^all,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  4th  October  exploded  :  its  cftects 
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produced  an  excellent  lueaeli,  and  the  ^2U\\  re- 
giment were  ni  a  lew  minutes  Indt^td  c)n  its 
summit.  The  next  ai'teinoon  tiic  ti^airison  sal 
lied  out  and  i>ained  |)()sscssi()n  of  liie  l()(l;i;mcnt, 
wiiieli  they  destroyed  before  they  could  be  re- 
pulsed. The  two  iollowiiii;-  days  were  spent  in 
inereasini;*  the  front  of  the  iodi^ment,  which  by 
li^reat  perseverance  was  pushed  within  five  toises 
of  the  enemv's  line  r  the  work  however  was  very 
murderous,  as  only  one  piece  of  siege  artillery 
remained  serviceable,  and  the  garrison  from  their 
extensive  front  overpowered  the  fire  from  the 
sap;  besides  having  great  d(^"p6ts  of  ammunition 
at  their  command,  they  rolled  down  a  constant 
succession  of  shells,  which  lodging  against  the 
gabions  destroyed  them  with  those  they  were 
intended  to  protect,  and  the  heavy  rain  which 
fell,  retarded  every  exertion  to  repair  the  ca- 
sualties. Under  these  circumstances,  on  the 
night  of  the  8th,  the  garrison  made  a  desperate 
rush,  overpowered  the  guard,  and  held  possession 
of  the  trench  long  enough  to  destroy  all  the 
work  on  the  level  between  the  second  line  and 
the  outer  wall.  It  then  became  apparent  that 
to  push  the  sap  on  so  restricted  a  front,  without 
the  assistance  of  artillery,  was  hopeless,  and 
some  ammunition  havino;  been  received  from  St. 
Andero,  the  howitzers  were  put  in  battery  to 
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injure  the  defences  and  make  an  opening  in  an 
exposed  part  of  the  second  line.  That  effected, 
the  assault  was  given  on  the  18th  October;  the 
assailant?,  after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  the  se- 
cond line,  and  some  of  the  German  Legion  even 
escaladed  the  third  line,  and  complete  success 
seemed  to  have  crowned  their  efforts,  when  the 
garrison,  seeing  only  small  bodies  opposed  to 
them,  rallied,  charged  the  different  parties  and 
drove  them  out.  This  was  the  last  vigorous 
effort  of  a  siege  of  30  days,  wherein  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  party  deserved  most  praise,  the 
assailants  for  their  bold  and  courageous  efforts, 
or  the  defenders  for  their  perseverance  and 
skilful  arrangements.  Each  at  the  same  mo- 
ment had  the  sfood  fortune  to  have  its  exertions 
duly  appreciated:  General  du  Breton  and  his 
garrison,  as  might  be  expected,  found,  in  the 
applauses  of  their  grateful  countrymen,  the  re- 
ward justly  due  to  their  gallant  defence;  and  the 
unsuccessful  party,  by  a  rare  magnanimity  in 
their  chief,  had  the  consolation  of  hearing  their 
conduct  praised,  and  their  failure  imputed  to 
causes  beyond  their  controul.* 

*  This  siege  failed  entirely  from  want  of  the  ncccsi^ary 
means  of  attack  with  the  besieging  force.  The  same  de- 
rtciency  at  the  previous  sieges,  partly  arising  from  a  too 
limited  means  of  transport,  and  partly  from  the  non-cxist- 
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Diirinn'  tlu-  [)r(Ji;rrss  ol"  the  altiitk,  (he  lio>>tiIc 
i'nixc  at  iJriviosca  had  been  considciaMy  icili- 
IbiLTcl  from  France,  ami  on  the  day  of  tlic  uJi- 
sault  niananivivd  as  if  with  the  intention  to  fight 
a  general  action.  In  eonse(|nence,  most  of  the 
besieging  corps  joined  tlie  covering  army,  but 
Sir  Edward  Paget  having  repulsed  witii  loss  the 
only  serious  attemj)t  made  by  the  Frencii,  they 
desisted,  and  it  was  expected  the  troops  would 
liave  resumed  their  labours;  a  convoy  of  heavy 
artillery  and  annnunition  being  on  the  road  from 
St.  Ander,  which  would  have  ensured  the  fall  of 
the  castle  in  a  few^  days,  with  little  or  no  further 
loss  to  the  besiegers.  The  period,  however,  had 
arrived  when  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
conquests  to  be  retained  was  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  the  honour  of  a  success,  of  which 
time  had  lessened  the  value.     The  object  of  the 

ence  of  the  requisite  establishments  in  the  British  service, 
rendered  them  so  costly  in  men.  It  is  however  but  justice 
to  the  officers  employed,  to  state  that  the  attacks  of  the 
different  fortresses  in  Spain,  though  irregular  from  the 
•above  cause,  were  pushed  forward  with  a  boldness,  intrepi- 
dity, and  dispatch  beyond  precedent,  as  admitted  by  friend 
and  foe.  The  plan  of  the  attack  of  Burgos  had  considerable 
professional  merit  as  well  as  boldness,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
failure,  added  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  army  to  the  pre- 
viously high  reputation  of  Lt.  Col.  Burgoyne,  the  engineer  in 
command. 

T  12 
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campaign  had  already  been  fully  attained,  as 
Marshal  Soult,  finding  the  allies  steadily  pursu- 
ing the  war  in  the  north,  had  reluctantly  evacu- 
ated the  whole  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and  joined 
his  troops  to  the  other  armies  to  check  their 
career.  He  destroyed  his  artillery  and  aban- 
doned  his  works  near  Cadiz  on  the  Soth  August, 
and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Grenada,  where 
he  remained  till  informed  of  the  march  on  Bur- 
oos,  when  by  the  road  of  Carayaca  he  eifected 
his  junction  with  the  army  of  the  centre  at  Al- 
bacete  on  the  29th  September. 

Soult's  moyement  on  Grenada  was  rather  pre- 
cipitated by  the  success  of  a  detachment  sent 
from  Cadiz  against  Seville  under  General  Cruz- 
morgeon  and  Colonel  Skerret.  The  troops 
landed  in  the  Guadalquivir,  and  taking  the  route 
of  St.  Lucar  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  sub- 
urb Triana,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  August.  The  French  gar- 
rison, w  hich  consisted  of  eight  battalions,  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  gain  time  to 
effect  their  retreat ;  but  the  injury  being  tri- 
fling, the  inhabitants,  under  the  fire  of  the  rear 
guard,  threw  planks  across  the  opening,  and  the 
allies  crossed  in  time  to  make  200  prisoners  in  the 
town.  The  same  evening,  the  French  troops 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  about  7,000  in  num- 
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bcYy  approached  Seville  to  take  up  their  (piarteiN  , 
hut  uiKJerstaiulin!!;  the  f'orre  in  possession  to  he 
that  ol*  Sir  K.  Hill,  they  made  a  hasty  movement 
to  tiu'ir  rii:!;ht  on  C-armona.  (renoral  Hallastoros, 
who  had  accpiircdconsiderahle reputation  inr  him- 
self, and  for  tlic  corps  under  his  command,  hy  uii- 
ceasin^:;  activit}'  throu^hotit  tiie  camj)aiu:n,  huni;- 
upon  the  flank  of  the  rctirini;-  force,  and  aimoyed 
them  with  eilbct  as  far  as  (Jrenada;  when  rc- 
ceivino*  instructions  to  act  as  one  of  the  G^eneral 
mass,  and  ohey  the  orders  of  Lord  Welling'ton, 
lie  not  only  remonstrated,  hut,  sacrificini»;  the 
interests  of  his  country  to  his  personal  feelini^s, 
ceased  further  to  pursue  the  enemy.  Had  Bal- 
lasteros  contined  himself  to  a  protestation,  how- 
ever forcible,  it  might  have  passed  as  the  impulse 
of  a  high-spirited  soldier,  and  patriot;  but  liis 
subsequent  inactivity  proved  the  contrary,  and 
lie  justly  forfeited,  by  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  fruits  of  a  most  meritorious  career : 
being  deprived  of  his  command,  he  was  impri- 
soned at  Ceuta,  with  scarcely  a  voice  raised  in 
liis  behalf. 

Lord  Wellington,  receiving  intelligence,  on 
the  21st  October,  that  Joseph  and  Soult's  armies 
were  in  movement  on  Madrid,  instantly  raised 
the  sieg*e  of  Bnrgos,  and  by  the  unprecedented 
boldness  of  filins:  the  whole  army  in  the  nio'ht 
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under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  over  the  bridsre 
of  the  Arlanzon  closely  enfiladed  by  its  artillery, 
(which  he  accomplished  with  scarcely  any  loss,) 
gained  a  march  on  General  Souham,  who  did 
not  overtake  him  in  force  till  late  on  the  23d. 
The  French  cavalry  on  that  day  attacked  the 
rear-guard  of  the  allies,  consisting  of  two  brigades 
of  the  same  arm.  Some  Guerrilla  troops  sta- 
tioned on  their  left  flank  instantly  gave  way, 
and  the  two  brigades  were  obliged  hastily  to 
fall  back ;  they,  however,  took  an  opportunity, 
after  passing  a  broad  deep  ditch  by  a  narrow 
bridge,  to  charge  their  pursuers  when  only  part 
had  filed  over:  the  charge  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  they  were  closely  pursued  back  upon  the 
infantry  rear  guard,  composed  of  German  light- 
troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Halkett, 
which  remained  steadily  formed,  received  the 
enemy's  cavalry  with  a  volley  and  checked  the 
pursuit.  Mead  (juarters  were  fixed  for  the  night 
at  Cordovilla. 

The  cvenins:  of  the  24th  the  whole  armv  was 
behind  the  Carrion.  The  two  bridges  over  that 
river  at  I^dencia,  those  at  Villa  Muriel  and 
Duenas,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Pisuerga  at 
Tariejo,  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  destruc- 
tion, and  exploded  on  the  approach  of  the 
French.     That  at  ^'illa  iNIuricl  was  mined,  and 
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successfully  cx|>l<)(k'(l  uiidn  a  lire  ofgrajK*  shot 
from  the  cucuiy.  At  l*aU  luia  llic  party  postiul 
to  cover  the  operation  was  attacked,  and  being 
overpowered,  the  hridges  in  a  perl'ect  state  were 
gained  by  the  enemy.  At  'lariejo  a  rep(jit  that 
the  Frencli  had  aheady  crossed  at  that  |>oint  de- 
layed the  conunencement  of  the  scivice,  and 
they  gained  time  to  arri\e  before  the  mine  was 
fully  prepared;  it  was  in  consecjuence  prema- 
turely exploded,  failed,  and  the  cavalry  imme- 
iliately  galloping  o\  er,  made  the  party  prisoners. 
The  bridge  at  Duenas  was  fully  destroyed.  The 
enemy  took  advantao-e  of  some  fords  near  Villa 
j\l Uriel  to  push  over  the  river  a  strong  body  of 
men,  which,  however,  not  being  supported,  were 
obliged  speedily  to  recross. 

26th  October. — The  army  retired  four  leagues, 
and  crossed  the  Pisueroa  at  Cabezon.  The 
ground  at  and  above  Cabezon,  on  the  left  of  the 
Pisuerga,  is  particularly  bold  and  strong,  steep 
heights  in  many  parts  abruptly  terminating  at 
the  river :  all  the  roads  leading  along  its  left 
bank  are  consequently  very  difficult  and  bad  ; 
and  the  high  road  from  the  north  from  that 
cause  runs  through  the  country  to  its  right. 
At  Cabezon  it  crosses  the  river  by  a  stone 
bridge  ;  that  bridge  w^as  barricadoed  and  mined 
for  destruction,  and  the  army  halted  in  its  rear. 
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General  Soubam,  having  been  detained  by  the 
ruined  bridges  of  Duenas  and  Villa  Muriel,  did 
not  approach  till  the  evening,  when  he  halted 
his  whole  army  on  the  right  of  tlie  Pisuerga, 
sending,  however,  frequent  patrolcs,  during  the 
night,  to  the  barricado  on  the  bridge,  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  piquets  had  not  been  withdrawn. 
The  next  morning,  to  try  the  determination  of 
the  allies  to  maintain  their  ground,  he  brought 
lip  two  brigades  of  artillery,  and  cannonaded  the 
town :  these  being  opposed  by  a  superior  fire  he 
instantly  desisted  from  further  efforts  in  front; 
but  made  considerable  detachments  to  his  right 
throuo-h  Cio'ales. 

28th  October. — In  the  morning  a  party  of 
French  attempted  to  pass  the  river  at  Simancas, 
but  the  bridii:c  had  been  too  effcctuallv  de- 
stroyed ;  in  the  evening  they  entered  Tordesillas, 
■where  their  arrival  had  been  equally  anticipated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  During  these 
movements  to  turn  the  flanks  of  the  allies,  a 
large  force  remained  in  a  threatening  attitude  on 
the  heights  above  Valladolid,  from  whence  they 
occasionally  cannonaded  those  passing  along  the 
high  road. 

29th  October. — The  army  retired  early  from 
Cabezon,  destroying  the  bridge,  and  that  at 
Valladolid,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  crossed 
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tlie  Doiiro  :il  'I'lulrlii,  and  at  tlu"  I'licntc  del 
DiuMo,  lln'  hiiclgcs  at  w  hicli  places  were  hlowu 
iij),  asalso  that  at  (^iiintanilla,  and  subsecjiicntly 
those  of  'I'oro  and  Zanioia.  In  the  evcninij:, 
the  iM'encli  |)assc{l  over  a  hody  ol  nien  by  swiin- 
inino-  the  river  near  'i'ordesiUas,  and  unexpect- 
edly attacking-  the  nuard  left  in  a  tower  on 
the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  overcame  it,  and 
imme(hately  be^an  to  restore  the  eonnnuniea- 
tion.  In  consequence  the  aUied  forces  the  next 
niorning-  moved  to  their  left  and  took  up  ground 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  wbieb  they  strengthened 
with  batteries;  in  tbat  position  they  remained  till 
tlie  6tb  November,  when  tbe  bridge  at  Toro  as 
well  as  tbat  at  Tordesillas  baving  been  rendered 
passable,  they  fell  back  four  leagues  to  Torre- 
cilia  dc  la  Ordcn.  The  following  day  they 
continued  tbeir  march,  and  on  the  8tb  took  up 
tbe  position  of  St.  Cbristoval  in  front  of  Sala- 
manca whicb  tbey  bad  twice  before  occupied. 
Thus  concluded  a  retreat  exceeding  one  bun- 
dred  and  lifty  miles,  made  in  face  of  a  superior 
enemy,  witb  tbe  deliberation  of  an  ordinary 
iiiarcb  ;  in  wliicb,  consequently,  tbe  troops  suf- 
fered notbing  from  fatigue,  and  tbe  casualties 
from  tbe  sword  were  under  eiobt  bundred  and 
fifty.  Tbe  casualties  during  tbe  previous  siege 
exceeded  two  thousand. 
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General  Soiihani  did  not  follow  tlic  retiring 
force  beyond  the  Douro,  but  waited  the  approach 
of  the  armies  of  Joseph  and  Sou  It,  which  had 
some  days  previously  passed  through  Madrid; 
Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps  with  the  garrison  of 
that  town  having  Icisurel}^  retired  by  the  pass 
of  Guadarrama  and  Fontivcros  on  Alba.  The 
same  day  the  left  of  the  allies  reoccupied  Chris- 
toval  Sir  R.  Hill  rccrossed  the  Tormes,  leaving 
a  strong  force  in  the  town  and  castle  to  com- 
mand the  passage  of  the  river. 

On  the  10th  November  the  armies  of  ^farshal 
Soultand  General  Souham,  with  Joseph  Buona- 
parte's guard,  composing  a  force  of  80,000  infan- 
try and  13,000  cavalry,  united  on  the  right  of  the 
Tormes:  the  allied  army  opposed  to  them  not 
exceeding  48,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry. 

The  French  directed  their  main  efforts  against 
the  right  of  the  allies,  and  made  preparations  to 
force  the  passage  at  Alba;  but  finding  the  town 
barricadoed,  and  the  troops  not  to  be  shaken  by  a 
heavy  cannonade,  they  relinquished  the  attempt, 
and  on  the  14th  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
river,  by  the  fords  of  Galisancho,  higlicr  up  the 
stream.  In  tlie  course  of  tlic  following  day  the 
whole  French  army  passed  over  to  the  left  bank, 
and  took  ])Ost  in  a  strong  position  near  Mo- 
zarbcs,  from  whence  detachments  of  cavahy  in- 
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tcMVi'ptcd  tlu-  coininunication  of  tlu*  allies  with 
C'iiidad  Itodiiii^o,  loavinji;  thnn  oidy  the  altfi- 
nativcs,  to  attack,  to  staiM*,  or  to  ii'tiir.  'I'hc 
greater  part  of  the  tr()()j).s  htini;;  worn  out  with 
the  iatisrues  of  a  eani|)aiii;n,  in  which  the  inuich- 
iwr  iiad  heen  incessant  iVom  the  first  week  in 
January,  and  heins>-  unfit  to  follow  u|)  any  suc- 
cess they  mi^ht  <^ain.  Lord  V\  ellingtoii  pre- 
ferred their  restoration  in  ijuict  to  tiic  ciiance  of 
olory  by  a  barren  victory,  and  on  the  15th  No- 
vember broke  up  from  Christoval,  and  com- 
menced liis  retreat  into  PortuiJ^al.  Durini^  the 
l6th,  17th,  and  18th,  the  weather  being  ex- 
tremely inclement,  the  roads  excessively  deep, 
and  the  supply  of  provisions  irregular,  the  dis- 
tress in  the  army  was  very  great.  A  body  of 
Trench  cavalry,  w  ith  light  artillery,  closely  fol- 
lowed for  the  two  first  days  of  the  retreat;  but 
with  little  success,  as  the  allies  lost  only  50 
killed,  150  wounded,  and  I70  missing,  after  leav- 
ing the  Tonnes.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the 
French  cavalry,  having  penetrated  the  line  of 
inarch  between  two  divisions,  made  prisoner 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the 
second  in  command,  who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing at  the  moment. 

On  the   18th  Head-qnarters  entered  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  so  soon  afterwards  as  it  conld  be 
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ascertained  that  the  Frencli  armies  had  retired 
from  the  Tormes,  the  troops  were  put  into  ex- 
tended winter  cantonments,  the  left  being  re- 
tired to  Lameo'o,  and  the  rioht  tlirown  sufti- 
ciently  forward  to  hold  the  pass  of  Bejar. 

This  was  the  most  important  campaign  of  the 
Mhole  war,  as  it  decidedly  changed  the  relative 
feelings  and  strength  of  the  contending  parties. 
Duly  to  appreciate  its  merit,  it  must  he  re- 
collected that  the  military  means  of  Spain  were 
never  before  or  subsequently  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
The  French  forces,  including  those  which  en- 
tered during  the  summer,  exceeded  190,000,  and 
wxre  formidable  bevond  their  actual  numbers 
from  the  confidence  and  skill  acquired  in  twenty 
years  of  general  success.  They  were  moreover 
in  possession  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  line  of 
operations,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
liighest  reputation.  The  amount  of  the  British 
and  Portugueze,  including  every  reinforcement, 
fell  short  of  7.5,000,  a  portion  of  which,  acting 
against  the  general  mass,  and  in  actual  collision 
at  various  periods  with  130,000  of  the  French, 
captured  and  retained  possession  of  two  of  the 
fortresses,  and  liberated  all  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  S|)ain:  being  incontrovertible  proof  of 
their  possessing  a  superiority  of  tactic  and  com- 
bination as  well  as  of  prowess. 
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DIllicMilrics  nrarly  uinoimtiiiu;  to  physical  im- 
|)(>ssil)ilitics  were  to  l)i'  ovcrcoinc  ht'forc  siihsis- 
Iciice  could  be  obtained  lor  a  <;rcaU'i  siij)ciiority 
of  ninnbers  to  oj)|)Osc  to  the  allies;  whilst  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Spaniards  could  not  but  increase 
in  \alue  tVoni  their  more  extended  territory.  It 
lias  thercioie  only  to  be  t»'ranted  tliat  man  and 
nature  should  remain  unchan<>e(l  to  feel  assured 
that  whatever  mioht  have  been  I  Ik*  fate  of  the 
rest  of  continental  ILuropc,  the  subjugation  of 
the  Peninsula  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended 
after  the  operations  of  1812. 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 


Lord  UeUitigton  advances  into  Spain — fiuns  the  fine  of 
the  Douro — manoeuvres  the  French  back  on  Vittoria — 
defeats  them  in  a  general  action — drives  them  hej/ond 
the  Pyrenees — blockades  Pamplona  and  besieges  St. 
Sebastian — the  French  make  a  great  effort  to  relieve 
those  places — are  repulsed  with  loss — St.  Sebastian 
carried  by  storm — Pamplona  surrenders  at  discretion — 
Operations  in  the  Eastern  provinces. — Being  the  period 
from  yiprilj  1813,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula. 

During  the  winter  cantonments  the  most  un- 
remitting attention  was  paid  to  restore  the  disci- 
pHne  and  organization  of  the  army,  preparatory 
to  renewed  exertion.  Various  clianges  were 
made  in  its  equipments  and  accompaniments, 
tending  equally  to  convenience  and  criicicncy. 
Tents  were  provided  to  shelter  the  men  in  their 
bivouacs,  and  a  pontoon  train  was  fitted  out  for 
tlie  |)assage  of  the  rivers,  and  to  enable  the 
columns  to  act  off  the  great  road;  tlie  artillery 
carriages  were  renewed,  and  1300  fresli  horses 
added  to  their  estabhshment.     Strong  reinforce- 
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niciits,  |)arlirularly  of  cavalry,  joiiicil  i'luni  Eng- 
land, and  llic  P()rtuL;iic/c  l)attarK)ns  were  com- 
|>lctcd.  No  liostdc  inovc'incnt  look  jilacc  on 
cither  side,  c\ccj)l  an  atlcinj)t  made  by  tlic 
French  to  snrprize  the  post  at  J>ejar,  the  ir;uii- 
son  of  which,  ha\ini;  timely  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach, were  on  I  he  alert,  and  in  a  moment  re- 
pelled the  assailants.  The  progress  of  tiiese 
arrangements  was  therefore  uninterrupted,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  army  formed  a  suj)crh 
body  of  65,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry. 

The  (.'Ortcs  of  Spain,  enlightened  by  the  events 
of  the  last  campaign,  and  made  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  ranking  national  pride  above  tlie 
real  interests  of  their  country,  conferred,  in  the 
month  of  Deccnd^er,  the  rank  and  authority  of 
Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces  on  Lord 
Wellington,  who,  in  a  personal  conference  w^ith 
the  administration  at  Cadiz,  arranged  that  he 
should  in  the  next  campaign  have  the  active  co- 
operation of  50,000  Spanish  troops.  The  princi- 
pal divisions  to  be  the  army  of  Gallicia  under 
General  Giron;  a  corps  under  General  Freyre; 
and  a  force  to  be  organized  in  Andalusia,  as  an 
army  of  reserve,  under  the  Conde  de  Bispal. 

Tims  the  united  strength  of  the  Peninsula 
was  placed  in  hands  capable  of  wielding  it,  at  the 
moment  when  the   resources   of  France  wxre 
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greatly  diminished,  and  her  powerful  empire 
shaken  to  its  very  centre.  Buonaparte,  soon 
after  the  openin*^  of  the  last  campaign,  carried 
400,000  men  into  the  heart  of  Russia  to  enforce 
compliance  with  his  system  for  regulating  the 
commerce  of  the  world :  he  pushed  on  with  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  to  Moscow,  300  leagues 
beyond  the  Vistula,  without  magazines,  without 
an  army  of  support,  or  even  retaining  possession 
of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  expect- 
ing to  dictate  peace  as  soon  as  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  the  Czars;  but  the  Russian  generals, 
delivering  up  that  ancient  capital  a  prey  to  the 
flames,  and  refusing  to  enter  into  any  communi- 
cation with  him,  he  found  his  expectations 
thwarted  Unable  to  carry  the  war  further  for- 
ward, and  unwilling  to  confess  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  hngered  so  long  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
that  winter  broke  in  upon  his  retreat,  and  the 
majority  of  his  troops  miserably  perished  by  its 
inclemency,  or  threw  themselves  on  the  huma- 
nity of  their  pursuers  to  escape  its  efi'ects;  Napo- 
leon himself,  with  a  single  attendant  only,  flying 
into  Poland. 

The  more  hardv  Russians,  braving:  the  riirour 
of  the  season,  did  not  relax  in  the  pursuit  on  the 
liberation  of  their  countrv;  but  crossinjr  the 
frontier,  and  urging  forward  the  force  of  the  dif- 
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Icrcnt  nations  ilnoiiL»li  whidi  tlicy  |)ass(.(|, 
p;atlu'ir<l  str('n<rtli  in  tlu'ir  a(lvanc<v  and  thnvit- 
enc'd  J'r.'incc  IktslH'  with  invasion. 

Thv  line  o\'  the  i''Jl)c  lir:>t  served  as  a  rallying 
j)oint  lor  the  lu<2:itives,  M'ho,  on  reserves  (hawn 
iVoni  every  (piarter  of*  theeinj>ire,  there  checked 
the  pnrsnit.     The  loree  thus  eollcctcd,  however, 
little  exceeded   I00,()()()  men,  as  ljnonaj)arte,  hy 
an  impolitic  retention  oTvarions  fortresses  in  the- 
nortli  ol'Ciermany,  of  httle  vahie  in  his  plan  of 
operations,  dej)rived  himseifofthe  services  of  a 
body  of  veterans  of  nearly  Cfjnal  amount.     Tiic 
absolute  authority,  however,  which  lie  exercised 
over  the  persons  of  the  French,  enabled  him  to 
give   a  colour  of  judgment    to   tliis    imprudent 
measure :   by  calling  out  the  aged  and  the  young, 
by  anticipating  the  resources  of  the  future,  and 
disregarding  all  claims   of  exemption  for  past 
services,  he  made  a  convulsive  exertion,   which 
in  tlie  month  of  May  lixed  victory  once  more  to 
his  standards  in  the  fields  of  Lutzen  and  Bauzen. 
His  policy  with  respect  to  Spain  was  of  an 
equally  grasping  nature.     Too  obstinate  to   re- 
linquish for  a  moment  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  he  employed  140,000  good  troops 
to   maintain    it;    half  of   which    number,    con- 
centrated for  defensive  war  near   the  Pvrenees, 
would  have  been  a  more  formidable  body  than 
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the  whole,  as  spread  over  the  Peninsula,  and  left, 
under  every  possible  military  disadvantage,  ex- 
posed to  the  tactics  and  combined  operations 
of  the  allies.  The  contention,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  brought  to  an  equality;  and, 
as  tlie  power  of  reinforcing  the  French  armies 
and  filling  up  their  losses  at  pleasure  had  ceased, 
success  against  them  might  be  pushed  to  the 
utmost;  judging,  therefore,  from  the  events  of 
the  previous  summer,  every  thing  promised  that 
the  campaign  of  1813  would  end  with  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Peninsula. 

Forty  thousand  of  the  French  troops  were  in 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  under  Marshal  Suchet; 
the  remainder,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  having  Marshal  Jourdan  as 
his  Major  General,  were  spread  over  Castille, 
Leon,  and  the  northern  provinces,  for  the  facility 
of  procuring  subsistence,  and  to  make  face 
against  the  various  Spanish  corps,  which,  since 
the  liberation  of  the  south,  had  sprung  up  in  all 
directions.  They  occupied  Toledo  and  Madrid 
with  their  left,  keeping  a  small  corps  in  La  Man- 
cha;  but  every  arrangement  was  subservient  to 
guarding  the  line  of  the  Douro,  behind  which 
river  they  had  increased  their  defcnsiv^e  works, 
and  anticipating  an  attack  from  the  left  bank 
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only,  felt  coiilidciit  in  the  .strength  of  tiieir  posi- 
tion. 

Lord  Wellington,  liiivlng  in  this  campaign  no 
opponent  oJi  liis  right  to  take  advantage  of  his 
wide  movements,  opposed  the  same  tactics  to 
the  defences  of  the  Douro,  which  in  the  last 
summer  had  lihcratcd  Andalnsia,  and  decided  to 
tnrn  them  hy  a  (lank  movement  througli  tjie  pro- 
vince of  Tras  os  Alontes,  which  from  its  natural 
wildness,  and  the  extreme  badness  of  its  roads, 
liad  hitherto  been  av^oided  in  military  operations. 
The  large  boats,  which,  by  the  improvements 
made  to  the  navigation  of  the  Douro,  now  con- 
stantly  navigated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Agueda, 
afforded  great  facilities  for  this  measure;  a  num- 
ber of  them  being  detained  at  different  points,  on 
various  pretences,  to  convey  the  troops  across, 
when  the  moment  should  arrive,  without  much 
previous  preparation  to  excite  suspicion  of  the 
intended  movement. 

In  the  middle  of  May  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  by  this  means,  crossed  the  Douro  at  vari- 
ous points  between  Lamego  and  the  frontier, 
directing  its  march  on  Zamora;  whilst  Lord 
Wellington  in  person,  with  two  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, a  corps  of  Spaniards,  and  some  cavalry, 
advanced  by  the  direct  road  to  Salamanca.  This 
double  movement  cloaked  his  views  completely, 
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as  the  French,  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
improved  navigation  of  the  river,  had  no  suspi- 
cion that  the  main  force  of  the  allies  had  been  in 
a  moment  crossed  over  to  their  rear. 

The  otiicer  wlio  commanded  in  Salamanca 
having  barricadoed  the  bridge,  and  the  principal 
communications  through  the  town,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  so  long  amused  by  demonstrations  of 
a  front  attack,  that  detachments  crossed  the 
Tormes  above  and  below  the  place,  before  he 
moved;  in  consequence  he  lost  part  of  his  artil- 
lery and  many  men,  and  nothing  but  the  exceed- 
ingly brave  and  steady  conduct  of  the  remainder 
enabled  them  to  reach  the  Douro. 

The  allied  troops,  marching  on  the  north  of 
that  river,  first  met  the  enemy  on  the  Esla ;  but, 
although  the  banks  were  steep  and  high,  and  the 
current  rapid,  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
passage;  on  the  contrary  the  French  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  such  a 
considerable  force,  that  they  abandoned  Zamora 
and  Toro,  destroying  the  bridges.  At  the  latter 
place  the  whole  allied  forces  united  on  the  right 
of  the  Douro,  which  effected  the  first  object  of 
the  campaign. 

Joseph  i^uonaparte,  immediately  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  movements,  concentrated 
his  troops  on  the  main  road  to  Burgos,  along 
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which  arc  to  he  found  many  lint-  dcfcnhivc  posi- 
tions, and  where  sonu'  small  depots  liad  hccii 
formed  to  cnalilc  the  IVciich  troo|)s  to  remain 
for  tlieir  dcience.  '^I'hat  road  was  conse(|ncnlly 
their  vantao^e  ^i^ronnd,  and  Lord  WeUini^ton,  to 
force  them  to  ahandon  it,  aiijain  manccnvred  to 
his  left,  and  marchini^  on  Palencia,  approaclted 
so  near  the  enemy's  line  of  commnnication  as  to 
give  then^  serious  apprehensions  for  its  preserva- 
tion. 

On  the  IGtb  a  stronnr  reconnoissance  dislodsrcd 
a  Frencli  corps  from  the  lieights  of  Estapar,  and 
threw  them  in  confusion  on  Burijos,  which  a  fur- 
ther  demonstration  to  the  left  induced  them  to 
blow  up  with  such  precipitation  that  3  or  400 
men  perished  by  the  explosion. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  French  army, 
after  the  destruction  of  Burgos,  directed  their 
march  on  Vittoria,  while  the  alhes,  still  moving 
to  their  left  of  the  great  road,  crossed  the  Ebro, 
on  the  15th  June  by  the  bridsres  of  St.  Martin 
and  Fuente  de  Arenas,  and  on  the  20th,  after 
some  skirmisliing  at  St.  Millan  and  Osma  with 
French  detachments,  marching  to  join  their 
main  body,  assembled  on  the  little  river  Bayas, 
flanking  the  enemy's  line  of  mov^ement,  and  only 
separated  by  a  bold  range  of  heights  of  no  great 
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extent  from  the  plain  of  Vittoria,  their  point  of 
concentration. 

Lord  WcHington  the  same  evening,  after  a 
close  reconnoissance,  made  arrangements  for 
a  general  action,  and  on  tlie  morning  of  the  2 1st 
July  moved  his  army,  in  three  corps,  over  the 
heights  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy, 
the  right  commanded  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
centre  by  Sir  Lowrey  Cole  and  Lord  Dalhousie? 
and  the  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

On  attaining  the  summit,  the  position  of  the 
French  could  be  distinctly  traced  :  their  centre 
extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river 
Zadorra,  wliich  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  in 
front  of  Vittoria;  their  right  was  posted  on 
some  heights  in  front  of  the  river  above  the  vil- 
la2:e  of  Abechucho  :  their  left  beinc:  thrown  far 
back,  behind  the  river,  to  the  village  of  Sabijana 
de  Alva,  having  a  small  advanced  corps  strongly 
posted  in  the  bold  mountains  of  La  Puebla,  in 
its  front,  to  support  their  centre,  which  would 
otherwise  have  presented  a  weak  salient  point. 
Thus  they  covered  each  of  the  three  great  roads 
which  radiate  on  Vittoria;  that  from  Logrono 
with  their  left;  that  from  Madrid  with  their 
centre,  and  that  from  Hilbao  with  their  right; 
the  whole  being  a  protection  to  the  main  road  to 
Bayonne,  which  for  some  distance,  after  cjuitting 
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Vittoria,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  tlic  course  of 
the  Zadorra.  I'pou  this  road  were  observed 
inunense  convoys  niovin*;  towards  Trance,  and 
the  town  was  crowded  with  others  waiting  their 
turn  to  depart. 

The  strcnii^th  oC  the  two  armies  was  nearly 
equal;  as  the  French,  forced  by  the  necessity  of 
seekinjj^  sid)sistence,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance 
the  powerful  Guerrilla  hands  of  Mina  and  others, 
had  I'J.OOO  men  under  General  Fov  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bilbao,  and  K'),()()0  men,  under 
General  Glausel,  at  Logrono;  and  the  allies  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  7000  men  to  guard  their 
line  of  supply. 

The  different  corps  of  the  allies  marched  di- 
rectly from  the  summit  of  the  heio^hts  to  their 
points  of  attack.  The  right,  under  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  became  first  engaged  with  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance at  La  Puebla,  and  after  a  short  resistance 
dislodged  it  from  tlie  mountains.  Strong  rein- 
forcements, however,  being  immediately  sent  to 
its  support,  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  conti- 
nued for  some  time  with  much  obstinacy;  at 
length  it  ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  allies, 
who  crossed  the  Zadorra  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, attacking  and  gaining  possession  of  the 
village  of  Sabijana  de  Alva,  immediately  in  front 
of  their  left.     This  success  depriving  the  centre 
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of  the  French  of  their  chief  support,  Sir  Lowrey 
Cole  seized  the  favourahle  nioiiient  to  cross  the 
Zadorra  hv  some  foot  bridges,  which  tliroutjh 
neglect  harl  not  been  destroyed,  and  vigorously 
attacked  that  part  of  their  position;  Lord  l)al- 
housie  speedily  followed,  and,  joining  in  the 
combat,  the  delenders  were  driven  back  on  Vit- 
toria. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  shortly  afterwards  drove 
tlie  enemy's  right  from  the  heights  above  Abc- 
chucho;  on  which  Joseph,  seeing  his  communi- 
cation with  Bayonne  nearly  intercepted,  marclied 
a  corps  still  farther  to  the  right  to  occupy  the  vil- 
laQ-es  of  Gamarra  Major  and  Menor  on  the  Za- 
dorra,  \\  here  the  high  road  nearly  touches  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  possession  of  these 
points  enabled  him  to  dispute  the  passage,  and 
to  cover  the  march  of  his  convoys  and  the  retreat 
of  his  army.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  therefore  dis- 
patched the  Spaniards  under  Longa  to  drive 
them  from  the  one,  and  C/eneral  Oswald's  divi- 
sion to  drive  them  from  the  other,  whilst,  in  per- 
son with  the  remainder  of  his  corps,  lie  attacked 
the  village  of  Abechucho,  also  on  the  river. 
Gamarra  INfnjor  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  by  the  determined  advance  of  General 
Robinson's  brigade,  and  Abechucho  by  a  less 
exertion  after  it  had   been  for  some  time  caw- 
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nniKulcd.  'J'hr  I'lciuli,  to  recover  llic  |)oststliU8 
lost,  ct)llcctc(l  ;i  stioiiii;  body  of  troops  in  rear  of 
(iiiniiirra  Major,  which,  thoiiu;li  it  lailccl  in  seve- 
ral hold  attempts  to  retake  the  villai^c,  was  too 
powerl'id  for  a  sinii^lc  division  to  adsance  and 
attack,  and  it  |)revente(l  (ieneral  Oswald  ini- 
nicdiately  loilowini;-  np  his  first  success;  hnt 
as  soon  as  the  centre  ol  the  allies  had  penetrated 
to  the  town  ol"  Vittoria,  the  corps  which  thns 
held  him  in  check,  fearing  to  be  taken  in  rear, 
retroirraded.  The  division  then  crossed  the  /a- 
dorra,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  high  road 
to  Bayonne,  forcing  back  on  Vittoria  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  left  and  centre  of  the  French;  and 
the  only  road  open  for  retreat  was  that  leading 
to  Pamplona. 

The  confusion  amongst  the  different  French 
corps,  thns  thrown  back  upon  each  other,  was 
exceedingly  great,  and  rapidly  angmented  with 
the  pressure,  till  at  length  their  army  became  an 
innnense  mob;  the  cavalry  alone  preserving  some 
degree  of  order,  and  endeavouring  to  cover  the 
retreat.  The  country  was  much  intersected  with 
ditches,  and  very  unfavourable  for  artillery  to 
gain  the  road.  The  allies  made  a  most  pressing 
advance,  not  allowing  the  enemy  a  moment's 
delay  to  overcome  any  obstruction,  and  151 
guns,    and   415    caissons,    with    above    14,C00 
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rounds  ofaniniiinition,  and  nearly  two  millions  of 
musket  cartridges,  remained  on  the  field  ;  the 
enemy  carrying  off  only  one  gun  and  one  howit- 
zer, the  former  of  which  was  taken  from  them 
the  following  day. 

Near  Vittoria  two  thousand  carriages  of  dif- 
ferent  descriptions  were  abandoned  by  the  fugi- 
tives, containing  money,  valuables,  and  all  the 
royal  establishment.  Joseph  himself  only 
escaped  being  a  prisoner  by  quitting  his  vehicle, 
and  mounting  a  horse  at  the  moment  that  a 
squadron  of  British  dragoons  approached.  So 
little  anticipated  was  such  a  disaster,  that  the 
wives  of  the  courtiers,  and  of  the  chief  officers 
of  state,  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  personal 
exertion,  and  some  hundreds  of  terrified  women 
and  children  fled  over  the  fields,  and  subse- 
quently accompanied  the  march  of  the  army  on 
foot;  amongst  them  were  many  Spaniards  of 
high  rank  and  previous  afilucnce,  who,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  crossed  the  frontier 
barefooted,  and  not  possessing  a  single  article  of 
any  value. 

The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  and  pri- 
soners of  the  French,  was  not  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  loss  of  artillery  and  accomj)animents,  proba- 
bly little  exccding  1  (),()()():  nevertheless  the 
panic  was  so  great  and  general,  that  the  troops 
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on  rcacliin^  Pamplona,  finding  the  <^atcs  closed, 
strenuously  endeaNonred  to  Ibrcc  over  the  walls, 
and  only  desisted  iVoni  the  attempt  on  heini^ 
seriously  opj)Oscd  hy  a  lire  of  both  cannon  and 
musketry.  Nor  were  their  chiefs  altooether  ex- 
em|)t  from  similar  fcelinii^:  in  a  council  of  war  it 
M'as  decided  to  blow  uj)  the  works  and  abandon 
Pamplona,  as  beini;  insufliciently  supplied. 
Joseph,  iiowever,  i'eeling  that  the  fortress  would 
in  some  degree  cover  his  retreat,  commanded, 
as  a  last  act  of  authority,  that  every  thing  should 
be  taken  by  force  from  his  neighbouring  sub- 
jects. These  commands  rigorously  executed, 
more  than  doubled  tlie  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  a  resolve  which 
would  have  completed  the  measure  of  their  dis- 
grace. A  garrison  being  selected,  the  fugitive 
force,  after  a  short  halt  on  the  glacis,  hastened 
onward  towards  the  Pyrenees  in  great  disorder, 
their  rear  being  still  in  sight  of  Pamplona,  wlien 
the  pursuit  of  the  right  and  centre  of  the  allies 
was  checked  by  a  fire  from  the  walls. 

The  left  of  the  allied  army,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  marched  from  the  field  of  action  to- 
wards Bilbao,  to  intercept  General  Foy ;  but  that 
officer,  on  ascertaining  the  complete  defeat  of 
Joseph,  retired  by  the  road  of  Bayonne.  At 
Tolosa,  he  barricadoed  the  streets,  and  endea- 
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voiircd  to  make  a  stand.  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
liowever,  cjuickly  dislodged  him :  having  hrought 
up  artillery,  he  forced  open  the  gate,  and  cliarg- 
ing  into  the  town,  gave  the  Frencli  no  respite 
till  he  had  driven  them  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Spain. 

The  corps  under  General  Clausel  marched  on 
Vittoria  the  day  after  the  action,  unacquainted 
with  the  event:  on  arriving  near  the  town,  find- 
ing the  allies  in  possession,  without  having  the 
power  to  communicate  with  Joseph  and  receive 
his  orders,  Clausel  countermarched  on  Logroho, 
where  he  halted  for  some  days  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  the  movements  of  his  cliief  Three  divi- 
sions marched  on  the  l^oth  towards  Tudela  to  in- 
tercept his  return  to  France,  whilst  a  force  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  attack  him  at  Logroho.  Clau- 
sel, to  avoid  the  latter,  moved  on  Tudela,  where, 
he  crossed  the  Ebro  on  the  !27th;  but  somehow 
ascertaining  that  his  retreat  on  that  road  was  cut 
off,  he  recrossed  the  river  the  same  evening,  and 
marching  rapidly  on  Zaragossa,  gained  the  pass 
of  laca  far  to  the  right,  and  entered  Trance  with 
little  further  loss  than  the  sacrifice  of  his  ar- 
tillery. 

The  Cond<!'  de  Bispal  brought  up  the  Spanish 
army  of  reserve  a  few  days  subsequently  to  the 
battle,    and    by    uK-ans    of    a    bombardment, 
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forced  llic  little  easlle  of  Paiicorva,  wiili  700  men 
ill  il,  to  surrender:  thai  post,  situatid  on  the  top 
of'a  ini;h  inaecessihle  rock  overl)an«;ing  the  great 
road  iVoni  IMadiid  lo  N'ittoiia,  where  it  passes 
thr()n<»;h  a  ravine,  entirely  hloeked  up  the  main 
conniumication,  which  now  became  open.  Dur- 
ing these  operations,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  continued 
to  pursue  the  fugitives  througli  the  Pyrenees, 
driving  tliem  from  every  point  they  attempted 
to  hold  till  he  attained  the  summit  of  the  pass 
of  Maya,  where  he  took  post,  concluding  a 
series  of  brilliant  triumphs  from  Portugal  to  the 
frontiers  of  Prance,  achieved  with  a  loss  to  the 
allies  under  5000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pam- 
plona being  left  to  their  fate,  Lord  M^elling- 
ton  decided  to  besiege  the  former,  as  nearest  to 
the  sea,  where  the  means  of  attack  could  most 
readily  be  obtained,  and'  the  speedy  reduction  of 
which  was  most  desirable  for  a  point  of  commu- 
nication with  England,  trusting  to  the  more 
dilatory  operation  of  famine  to  give  him  pos- 
session of  the  latter.  To  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  garrison,  and  to  facilitate  the  blockade,  strong- 
works  and  various  impediments  were  ordered  to 
be  thrown  up  on  every  side  of  Pamplona. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  10,000  men,  was 
allotted  for   the   siege  of  St    Sebastian.      The 

town 
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town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  promontory  washed 
by  the  sea,  the  approach  being  over  a  low  sandy 
isthmus  occupied  by  one  front  of  a  fortification, 
on  the  left  flank  of  which,  at  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  distant,  are  considerable  sand-hills,  which 
completely  enfilade  and  take  in  reverse  its  front 
defences.  From  this  point  also  the  sea  wall  of 
the  town  is  seen  to  the  bottom,  within  the  front 
works  across  the  isthmlis.  To  abridge  the 
labours  of  the  siege,  and  save  time,  it  was  de- 
cided to  limit  the  operation  to  raising  batteries 
on  the  sand-hills,  fiom  which  to  form  a  breach 
in  the  exposed  wall,  and  so  soon  as  practicable 
to  storm  it,  trusting  by  quick  movement  of  the 
assaulting  columns  to  pass  through  the  fire  of 
the  front  line  of  works.  Batteries  were  ac- 
cordingly thrown  up  on  the  sand-hills;  and  on 
the  25th,  two  breaches  being  practicable,  one 
thirty  yards  in  front,  the  other  ten,  they  were 
assaulted  at  the  hour  of  low  water. 

The  storming  party,  about  2000  men,  being 
in  readiness,  a  mine  which  had  been  formed  un- 
der the  glacis  of  the  front  line  of  works,  was 
sprung  as  the  signal  to  rush  forward,  the  unex- 
pected explosion  of  \\hich  created  so  much 
alarm  amongst  the  defenders  that  the  advance 
reached  the  breach  with  little  loss:  on  attempt- 
ing,  however,  to  ascend  it,  so  much   fire  was 
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brought  upon  (liiin  from  the  front,  .ind  iVoni 
cliHc'rcnt  flanks  wliicli  had  not  hccn  silenced,  ih.it 
in  a  short  time  five  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  returned  into  the 
trenches. 

'J1ie  day  the  garrison  obtained  this  triumph 
tlie  enemy  commenced  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
against  the  right  of  the  army,  'i'o  retrieve  the 
honour  of  tlie  imperial  arms  Marshal  Soult,  con- 
sidered the  most  able  of  tlie  French  commanders, 
returned  early  in  July,  from  the  army  in  Ger- 
many, to  assume  the  command  of  tlie  forces  in 
the  south  as  Lieutenant  de  TEmpereur.  These, 
by  desertion  and  other  casualties,  had  been  re- 
duced to  80,000;  nevertheless  the  new  lieu- 
tenant proclaimed  his  intention  of  carrying  tlic 
war  beyond  the  Ebro;  and,  as  proof  of  his  ex- 
pectations of  success,  used  every  exertion  to 
brino-  forward  fresh  artillery,  and  to  auo-ment  the 
strength  of  his  cavalry,  arms  of  little  value  for  a 
struggle  in  the  Pyrenees.  His  first  enterprise 
>vas  to  reheve  Pamplona:  with  that  view,  at  the 
end  of  July,  he  assembled  a  convoy  of  provisions 
and  stores  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  concen- 
trated the  main  body  of  his  army  in  the  environs 
of  the  town. 

Of  all  the  undertakings  in  war,  the  most 
hazardous  is  to  defend  the  passes  through   a 
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raiii;o  of  mountains,  as  it  obliges  a  separation  of 
force  to   be  made,  which   gives  an  enemy  the 
choice  of  directing  his  principal  strength  against 
any  particular  corps,  and  to  select  the  point  most 
eligible  for  that  purpose.     Success  of  the  assail- 
ants, at  any  single  pass,  compromises  the  safety 
of  all  the  defensive  corps,  which  are  consequently 
less  firm  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  j)asses ; 
and    the    resistance    of    the    weakest    becomes 
e(jually  important  to  the  safety  of  all  as  that  of 
the  strongest.     The  surest  plan  therefore  is  to 
concentrate  in  rear  of  the  passes  to  be  defended, 
leaving  at  them  only  posts  of  such  strength  as 
shall  give   warning   of  the    points  attacked   in 
force,  and  allow  time  to  make  suitable  disposi- 
tions for  their  support.     In  the  Pyrenees,  how- 
ever, such   an  arrangement  for  defence  is  im- 
practicable, as  nature,  acting  on  the  great  scale, 
lias  there  so  jumbled  mountain  along  side  of 
mountain,  that  all  lateral  conununication  is  cut 
off,  or  is  rendered  too  tedious  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage.    The  allies  were  therefore  obliged   to 
attempt  the  defence  of  the  passes  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  two  points  to  cover,  sixty 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  two  blockades 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain. 

To  unite  these  four  objects,  the  following  were 
the  dispositions  made.     The  besieging  force  at 
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St.  Schastian,  imdcr  Sii  T.  (iraliani,  uitli  its  co- 
vering army  (cliiclly  Spaniards)  on  the  liidassoa, 
I'oiincd  (he  extreme  kit.  A  brigade  oi  liritisli 
infantry  nnder  (lencral  I^yng,  with  a  eor|)s  of 
Spaniards  nnder  Morillo  in  the  j)ass  of  llonccs- 
\alles,  formed  the  extreme  right,  having  as  their 
snpjjort  Sir  I.owry  Cole's  division  at  lliscarct, 
in  their  innnediate  rear,  and  Sir'l'liomas  Pieton's 
lUvision  at  Ohujue.  Cieneral  Ihjn.  William 
Stewart's  division,  with  Silviera's  Portuguezc 
division  under  Sir  U.  Hill,  were  posted  in  the 
pass  of  Alaya,  about  twenty  miles  on  the  left 
of  llonccsvalles,  having  General  CampbelTs  Por- 
tuguezc brigade  detached  to  Los  Alduidcs. 
The  light  division  under  Baron  C.  Altcn  guarded 
the  heights  of  St.  Barbara,  and  Lord  Dalhcusie's 
division  the  Puerto  de  Echalar,  intermediate 
points  between  the  right  and  left;  General 
Pack's  division,  the  sixth,  being  in  reserve  at  the 
interior  ])ass  of  St.  Estevan.  The  Cond^  dc 
Bispal  with  10,000  Spaniards  was  charged  with 
the  blockade  of  Pamplona. 

Soult's  arrangements  were  (see  Plate  IL)  to  at- 
tack, on  the  same  day,  in  force,  the  passes  of 
llonccsvalles  and  JMaya,  the  roads  from  which 
diverge  on  Pamplona;  thus  acting  against  the 
extremities,  every  advance  he  should  make  would 
oblige  the  other  defensive  corps  to  fall  back. 
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which  would  affect  the  resistance  of  his  imme- 
diate opponent,  and  it  w  oidd  require  only  one 
advantagcof  combat  or  manoeuvre,  in  a  distance 
oF  tliirty  miles,  to  force  one  of  the  defensive  corps 
from  the  road  of  Pamplona,  on  which  his  own 
forces  would  be  certain  to  unite. 

These  manoeuvres  were  commenced  by  the 
French  on  the  iiith  July,  under  the  u'reatadvan- 
tage  of  Lord  Wellington  being  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  line  near  St.  Sebastian.  Early 
on  that  morning  the  Count  Erlon  with  13,000 
men  made  a  judicious  attack  of  the  position  of 
Maya,  advancing  against  the  right,  where  the 
ridges  of  the  mounUiin  branched  off' towards  his 
camp.  The  force  on  the  position  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  resist  such  formidable  numbers,  and 
the  reserve,  being  ])osted  at  some  distance  to 
watch  the  passes  of  Aristacan,  Ariete,  and  others, 
could  not  leave  them  totally  unguarded,  but  was 
brought  up  by  battalions  as  the  pressure  aug- 
mented; whereas  the  enemy's  whole  force  acting 
compactly,  each  endeavour  to  check  them  prov- 
ed too  feeble,  and  the  allies  wxre  forced  back 
bome  miles,  with  the  loss  of  I6OO  in  killed  and 
wounded,  to  a  strong  piece  of  ground,  where  Sir 
R.  Hill  was  enabled  to  concentrate  all  the  troops 
under  his  connnand;  on  which  the  French  de- 
sisted from  further  offensive  movements. 
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Marshal  Soiilr  in  person,  with  J.5,()00  incii,(li- 
ircti'd  the  elhnl  against  Konresvalles.  (iciuTal 
ihni;',  w  ho  coniniaiuled  the  advaiiee  of  the  allies 
in  the  pass,  aw  aic  I  hat  a  (ew  miles  to  liis  ri^ht  a 
road  throu«^h  Aihaieete  turned  his  post,  detached 
JMorillo's  corps  as  i-ir  to  (he  riu^ht  as  consistent 
\\  ith  nuitual  siipj)()rt,  and  j)lace(l  liisown  hrii^^ade 
in  a  situation  to  cover  the  direct  coniinunieatiou 
from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  l^nt  to  that  town.  To 
eftect  the  latter  ohject,  he  was  ol)li<»'e(l  to  de- 
scend from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  Mar- 
shal Sonlt  ohscrvinii',  he  sliohtly  attacked  Ron- 
cesvallcs  in  front,  whilst  lie  marclicd  a  \cry 
considcrahic  corps  along  the  ridg'c  of  Arola  to 
their  left  to  cntoif  tl\c  retreat  of  those  disputing 
the  pass.  The  troops  on  the  ridge,  part  of  Ge- 
neral Cole's  division,  being  very  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  the  assailants,  were  beaten  back  with 
much  loss,  till  strengthened  by  the  Fuzilcer  bri- 
gade, which  moved  to  their  support,  antl  enabled 
them  to  form  on  some  very  strong  ground,  which 
their  pursuers  did  not  think  proper  to  attack. 

Sonlt  then  directed  his  main  effort  against  the 
front  of  General  BvnQ-'s  force,  and  drove  it  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  uncovered  the 
road  to  Arbaicetc.  The  same  evening  the  Spa- 
nish reo'iments  defendino*  that  town  were  sue- 
cessfully  attacked  and  driven  back  on  General 
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Cole's  tlivisioii,  wlio  having  a  superior  force  in 
liis  front  and  on  his  tlank,  \\  itli  the  chance  of 
one  also  ojetting  in  his  rear,  retired,  as  soon  as  it 
became  dark,  to  Lizoain,  where  the  troops  from 
Alduidcs  joined  him  through  Eguc.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  retrograde  movement,  Sir  R. 
Hill's  corps  fell  hack  behind  Irueta,  where  it 
took  up  an  almost  inattackable  position. 

General  Picton  with  his  division  crossed  over 
to  Zubiri  as  soon  as  informed  of  Soult's  move- 
ments, from  whence,  on  the  26th,  he  moved  for* 
ward  to  support  the  troops  at  Lizoain,  of  which, 
as  senior  othcer,  he  assumed  the  command.  At 
2  P.  I\I.  the  enemvs  whole  force  advanced, 
when  Sir  T.  Picton  retired  skirmishing  to  a 
strong  bhiff  hill,  wliich,  with  the  ground  on  iti 
right,  he  maintained  in  order  of  battle  till  dark, 
when  he  a^ain  fell  back. 

On  the  27th,  the  two  divisions  resumed  their 
march,  men  and  olficers  dt'jected  to  think  that  a 
few  hours  would  carry  them  beyond  Pamplona, 
Avhen  a  communication  was  received  from  Lord 
^\'ellin^ton  dircctinc:  them  to  halt,  as  he  had  or- 
dered  up  the  Conde  de  liispal  to  their  support. 
Soon  afterwards  his  lordshij)  himself  appeared,  a 
sufhcient  presage  of  victory,  and  the  troops  took 
up  their  ground  with  full  coniidence  of  success. 

Lord  ^\'eUington  received  information  of  the 
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enemy  I)('lnu;  in  niovcnunl  on  the  nii^ht  of  tlu! 
*25t\\,  and  w  itii  his  usual  activity  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  dictatint^,  as  he  rode  past  the 
dinirent  coi  j)s,  the  movenients  j)roj)ci  to  suj)j)Oil 
the  retiring-  force.  Previously  to  their  arrival, 
(icncral  ('ole's  di\isi()n  had  ionned  on  tlie  hii;h 
ridge  between  the  rivets  Ar^a  and  Lauz,  and 
Ceneial  l^icton's  division  on  the  left  haidv  of  the 
former  ri\er,  occupNiui^  also  a  strong-  riduje. 
The  Spaniards  were  formed  on  the  left  of  the 
two  divisions,  and  the  cavalrv  on  the  extreme 
right:  thus  the  front  extended  across  the  two 
principal  roads  which,  from  Maya  and  Ronccs- 
valles,  radiate  on  Pamplona,  in  similar  manner 
as  has  since  been  practised  near  \\'aterloo  by  the 
roads  radiating  on  Brussels  from  (jenaj)pes  and 
Nivelles.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  Sir  U.  Hill 
to  retire  behind  the  Lizasso,  where  he  would  be 
sufficiently  near  to  support  the  position  now  oc- 
cupied, and  yet  cover  tbe  road  leading  from 
Irantzun  and  Berisplano  to  Pamplona,  into  which 
Soult  mio'ht  throw  himself  bv  a  wide  movement 
to  his  right,  or  Count  Erlon's  force  might  enter 
direct. 

Soult  formed  his  army  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  allies,  on  the  ridge  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain between  the  two  roads,  occupying  Souraren 
as  a  detached  post  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left 
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placinc^  one  division  on  some  bold  liciglits  be- 
yond the  road  of  Zuhiri.  The  same  evening  he 
pushed  forward  a  corps  to  take  possession  of  a 
hill  on  tlie  right  of  General  Cole's  division,  oc- 
cupied by  one  Spanish  and  one  Portugueze  bat- 
talion. These  troops  steadily  resisted  with  the 
bayonet  and  drove  the  assailants  back:  an  im- 
mediate reinforcement  prevented  any  further  ef- 
fort of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  sixth 
division  under  General  Pakenham  arrived,  and 
were  so  disposed  on  the  left  of  General  Cole  as 
to  make  face  against  the  village  of  Souraren, 
where  the  enemy  had  collected  in  force.  Scarcely 
had  the  troops  taken  up  tlieir  ground  when  they 
were  vigorously  attacked  from  that  point:  the 
French  steadily  advanced ;  but  after  a  little  time 
the  front  fire,  aided  by  that  in  flank  from  the 
troops  on  the  position,  caused  such  destruction 
amongst  them  that  they  retrograded. 

Marshal  Soult,  on  this  failure,  prepared  for  a 
general  attack  of  the  whole  line.  At  1  P.  M.  a 
strong  column  advanced  up  the  hill  on  which 
the  centre  of  the  allies  was  formed,  and  attacked 
the  left  of  General  Cole's  division,  posted  at  a 
small  chapel:  a  battalion  which  defended  it  was 
quickly  dislodged;  but  on  the  ajjproach  of  the 
Fuzilcers  to  their  support  it   returned   to   the 
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cliari»r,  and  thmicniy,  in  their  turn,  were  driven 
hack.     'J'liey  tlun  direeled  tliiir  eflorts   ai^ainst 
the  hill  on   its  riij^hl,  whi're  the  4()th  leginient, 
snj)|)()rted    hy  a  hody  ol   Spaniards,   was  in  line; 
the  latter  instantly  y;[\\'c  \va},   and   tiie   I'^rcnch 
gained   the  snniniit.     Their  triuinj)h,  however, 
Avas  ot'short  duration;  the  40th  with  much  stea- 
diness gave  them  a  volley,  and  rusliing  to  tlic 
charge,  drove  them  down  again  with  great  loss.' 
Soult  then  covered  his  whole  front  with  a  c-loud 
of  tirailleurs,  and  under  their  fnc  attacked  at  the 
same  time  hoth  flanks  of  Ciencral  Cole's  division: 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  three  times  he  renewed 
tlie  attempt,  and  at  each  suffered  most  severely. 
The  only  success  he  met  witli  was  on  the  left, 
where  in  the  last  attack  he  regained  the  chapel, 
and  following  up  his  advantage,  estahlishcd  his 
cohimns  on  the  position  of  the  alhes.  The  nearest 
battalions  were  ordered  to  drive  them  back,  and 
never  was  more  spirit  shewn  on  any  occasion; 
the   48th   regiment   charged   literally    to    their 
front  and  to  their  flank,  and  with  the  bayonet 
dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  chapel,   M'hicli 
brilliant  action  closed  the  contest,  as  immediately 
afterwards  General  Pakenham's  division  moved 
forward  and  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
allies  on  that  point. 

On  the  29th,  the  two  armies  remained  quiet 
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in  tlicir  respective  positions.  In  the  course  of 
the  flay  the  allies  were  reinforced  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  division,  which  was  posted  near  Marca- 
lain,  assurinj^  the  communication  of  Sir  R.  Hill's 
corps  with  the  main  body,  and  firmly  connecting 
the  operations  of  the  two  defensive  corps.  This 
was  a  death-blow  to  IVIarshal  Soult's  system  of 
manoeuvres,  and  even  placed  him  in  an  aukward 
dilemma  should  he  attempt  to  retire  without  a 
further  effort;  as  the  allies  were  uow  become 
one  army,  having  their  left  wing  much  nearer 
Lanz  or  St.  Estevan,  than  the  main  body  of  their 
opponents. 

Marshal  Soult  perceived  the  difficulty  of  his 
situation,  and  the  same  evening  made  disposition 
to  extricate  himself  and  attain  his  object  of 
relieving  Pamplona  by  a  different  manoeuvre. 
The  position  occupied  1)y  the  French  between 
the  Aro'a  and  Lanz  was  bv  nature  so  exceedin2:ly 
strong,  almost  inaccessible,  as  to  leave  little 
a})prchension  of  its  being  attacked  when  mode- 
rately guarded;  Soult  in  consequence  (having 
previously  drawn  in  the  division  from  the 
ground  beyond  the  Zubiri  road)  marched  the 
bulk  of  his  army  to  his  right,  and  at  Ortix 
formed  a  junction  with  Count  Erlon,  preparatory 
to  attacking  the  left  of  the  allies.  The  resist- 
ance, however,  which  he  liad  met  with  on  the 
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rii^lit  had  so  losscncd  his  ht^pcs  ol'  success,  that 
Ik-  (Iccnu'd  it  priidinl,  wliilsthis  rear  remained 
o|)cn,  to  scud  hack  his  aitillciy  to  France. 

'J'hc  luovcincnt  of  so  many  troops  to  the 
mountains  on  the  riiijht  of  tlic  i.anz  lcavini>;  no 
douht  of  the  enemy's  intentions,  Lord  \\'cninj2;- 
ton,  to  prevent  his  riu;ht  winic  l)cin<^  detained 
inactive  hy  an  inferior  force,  (which  would  have 
given  his  antan;onist  nearly  the  same  advanta<:jc 
as  a  separate  attack  of  Sir  R.  Hill,)  decided  to 
make  the  corps  in  his  front  move,  and  with  that 
intent,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  hegan  to 
manoeuvre  on  its  Hanks.  Lord  Dalhousie  gal- 
lantly carried  a  height  which  supported  their 
rio-ht,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pictou  turned  their  left 
from  the  high  road  through  Roncesvalles  by- 
crossing  over  the  heights  from  which  the  French 
division  had  been  withdraw^n,  and  General  Pa- 
kenham  drove  them  from  the  village  of  Ortix. 
These  movements  having  shaken  their  confi- 
dence, an  attack  in  front  w^as  made  by  Lieute- 
ijant  General  Cole's  division,  on  \\  hich  the  ene- 
my abandoned  a  position  from  its  appearance 
impregnable,  and  they  were  pursued  beyond 
Olaque  to  the  rear  of  the  troops  opposed  to  Sir 
R.  Hill,  w4io  had  been  warmly  engaged  through- 
out the  day.  Whilst  his  left  flank  was  threat- 
ened by  a  wide  movement  of  Count  Erlou,  a 
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strons:  force  made  manv  vijrorous  efforts  to 
break  his  front.  Sir  R.  Hill  repulsed  every  at- 
tack, and  maintained  his  position  till  Count  Erlon 
was  absolutely  round  his  flank,  when  he  leisurely 
retired  to  a  range  of  heights  near  Eguarras  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  enemy,  wlio  were  unable  to 
dislodii'e  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st,  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army  made  a  creditable  retreat 
through  the  pass  of  Dona  INIaria,  where  they  left 
a  strong  corps  in  ax^  excellent  position.  Never- 
theless, Lord  Dalnousie  and  Sir  R.  Hill,  march- 
ing in  j)arallel  columns,  simultaneously  ascended 
the  two  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  quickly  dis- 
lodged it;  a  brigade  under  General  Barnes  by 
a  spirited  attack  literally  driving  more  than  dou- 
ble its  numbers  from  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points.  Lord  Wellington  at  the  same  time 
marching  through  the  pass  of  Vilate  on  Irueta, 
the  line  of  the  Bidassoa  was  completely  turned, 
and  the  enemy  lost  many  men  in  the  further 
pursuit,  as  well  as  a  considerable  convoy  of  stores 
and  provisions  previously  captured  at  Berueta, 
swelling  their  casualties  to  a  number  unusually 
great:  those  of  the  allies  amounted  to  6000. 
On  the  1st  of  August  the  posts  of  the  army  were 
established  in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  pre- 
viously to  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
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Oil  this  success  the  sic^c  ol'  St.  Sebastian, 
Av  liicli  since  the  tUilim'  oT  the  assault  had  heeu 
converted  into  a  blockade,  was  lesnnud.  Ii  was 
decided  to  renew  the  Ibrnier  attack  with  an  in- 
creased poweiot*  artillery,  and  hy  batteries  to  be 
established  on  the  isthnuis  to  continue  the  breacii 
round  the  ani^le  ol'  the  land  iVont.  Ki<j;hty 
|)ieccs  of  ordnance  opened  a  direct  lire  on  the 
128th,  and  when  the  breaches  a|){)eared  nearly  in 
a  state  to  be  assaulted,  a  proportion  was  turned 
against  the  detences,  which,  in  a  few  liours, 
nearly  subdued  the  fn*c  of  tlie  place.  A  little 
before  noon  on  the  31st  August,  the  columns  ad- 
vanced to  tbe  assault.  The  enemy  on  their  ap- 
proach exploded  two  mines  on  the  flank  of  the 
front  Hne  of  works,  which  blew  down  a  wall 
under  which  the  assailants  were  passing;  lucki- 
ly, however,  the  troops  not  being  in  very  close 
order,  few  were  buried,  and  they  reached  their 
point  of  attack  with  little  loss.  INIany  desperate 
efforts  were  made  to  carry  the  breach  ;  but  each 
time,  on  attaining  the  summit,  a  heavy  and  close 
fire  from  the  entrenched  ruins  within  destroved 
all  who  attempted  to  remain,  and  those  at  the 
foot  fell  in  great  numbers  from  the  flank  fire. 
To  supply  these  losses,  fresh  troops  were  sent 
forw^ard  with  laudable  perseverance  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  filed  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a 
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battalion  of  Portiigucze  gallantly  forded  the 
Uriimca,  in  face  of  the  enemy's  works,  the  wliolc 
of  which  were  strongly  lined  with  men,  who 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musquetry,  particu- 
larly from  a  rampart  more  elevated  than  the  spot 
M'herc  the  breach  had  been  formed.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Graham  seeing  this,  trusted  to  the  wxli- 
known  accuracy  of  fire  of  the  artillery  to  open 
upon  that  spot,  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 
This  they  did  with  much  effect;  nevertheless, 
two  hours  of  continued  exertion  had  fruitlessly 
passed  away,  and  the  troops  wxreyeton  the  face 
of  the  breach,  falling  in  great  numbers,  w^ithout 
being  able  to  establish  themselves  on  its  summit, 
when  a  quantity  of  combustibles  exploded  with- 
in, which  shook  the  firmness  of  the  defenders — 
they  began  to  waver,  and  the  assailants  to  redou- 
ble their  efforts  to  ascend.  The  most  advanced 
works  were  successively  abandoned  by  the  gar- 
rison, and  ultimately  the  retrenchment  behind 
the  breach.  The  troops  immediately  puslied  up 
in  great  numbers,  assisted  each  other  over  the 
ruins,  and  descended  into  the  town;  after  which 
every  attempt  to  check  them  behind  various  in- 
terior defences  was  in  a  moment  overcome,  and 
the  garrison  were  driven  into  the  castle. 

Many  valuable  soldiers  fell  in  this  assault,  but 
none  more  regretted  than  Lieutenant  Colonel 
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Sir  Uithard  I'lcfiluT,  Hart,  the  conunaiuliiiL*  cii- 
giiUTT,  an  oHicer  esteemed  hy  the  w  hole  aiiny 
for  gallantry  and  j)rofessi()nal  talent  :  the  loiiner 
^\as  advantaL;eou.sly  displayed  in  tondiicting  the 
attacks  of  llodrij^oand  Hadajos;  tiie  lines  cover- 
ing Lisbon  bear  hononrable  testimony  to  the 
latter. 

Tiic  same  day  tiie  Frencli  made  a  great  elVort 
to  draw  otV  the  garrison  by  forcing  throngh  the 
covering  army,  the  principal  strength  of  wiiich 
consisted  of  8000  Spaniards  posted  on  the 
heights  of  St.  ]\Iarcial,  on  the  left  of  the  Bidas- 
soa,  covering  the  liigh  road  from  Bayonne.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  was  exceed- 
ingly strong,  their  front  and  left  tlank  being  co- 
vered by  the  river,  and  their  right  supported  Ijy 
the  bold  mountain  of  I  lava. 

During  the  129th  and  30th  August  the  enemy 
assembled  in  force  at  Vera,  in  consequence  of 
which  General  In^lis's  brisrade  was  ordered  to 
the  bridge  of  Lczaca,  and  General  Ross's  brigade 
took  post  on  the  left  of  the  mountain  of  Haya, 
as  an  immediate  support  to  the  right  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  a  Portugueze  brigade  occupied 
the  right  of  the  same  mountain  to  prevent  the 
left  heino;  turned.  The  first  division  under 
General  Howard,  in  rear  of  Irun,  formed  a  re- 
serve to  the  left  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Longa's 
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c^ucnillas,  on  tlic  mountain  of  Haya,  a  reserve 
to  their  right.  In  the  evening  a  large  park  of 
artillery  and  a  pontoon  train  were  clearly  seen 
on  the  high  road  from  Bayonne,  and  various 
large  hodies  of  troops  were  observed  in  move- 
ment; but  nothing  hostile  occurred.  The  night 
was  exceedingly  tempestuous;  nevertheless  at 
day-light  on  the  31st,  it  was  perceived  that  a 
French  division  had  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  a 
ford  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  a  second  division  was  in  the  act  of  crossing 
at  the  same  spot,  whilst  a  third  division,  under 
protection  of  several  batteries  thrown  up  during 
the  night,  were  constructing  a  bridge  over  the 
river  about  half  a  mile  above  the  main  road.  At 
the  same  time  15  or  20,000  men  were  effecting 
the  passage  by  the  fords  of  Salim,  to  the  right 
of  the  mountain  of  Playa.  The  two  French  divi- 
sions, as  soon  as  formed,  attacked  the  left  of 
the  Spaniards:  despising  their  antagonists,  they 
advanced  with  precipitate  boldness;  the  hill  they 
ascended  was  exceedingly  steep,  and  the  de- 
fenders firmly  waited  till  the  assailants  had 
nearly  attained  the  summit,  when  they  charged 
them  with  the  bayonet  whilst  in  cohunn,  a 
movement  so  little  expected  that  the  French  in- 
stantly broke,  and  were  pursued  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  they  rccrossed  in  so  much  dis- 
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orilcr,  tliat  iiianv  w  lio  mustcjok  the  diicclioii  of 
the  lord  wciv  (how  iicd. 

A  suhsc(jiK*nt  attempt  made  on  tlic  ri/^ht  by  a 
I'Vcnch  (hvisioii,  pushed  across  tlie  IJidassoa  to 
protect  thcconstmctionot'the  hri(l«^e,  was  attend- 
ed with  a  simdar  result;  a  considerahle  hend, 
liowcvcr,  in  the  ii\er,  covered  with  batteries, 
prevented  the  S|)aniar(ls  lollowing  uj)  their  suc- 
cess, and  interruptini;'  the  hd^ours  of  the  j>on- 
tooncrs,  who  early  in  the  alternoon  comi)leted 
tlie  bridu^e.  The  Frcncli  immediately  passed 
over  15,000  men,  and  made  a  general  attack  on 
the  heights  of  St.  Marcial.  At  the  moment  of 
their  advance  Lord  Wellington  appeared  in  front 
of  the  line:  the  Spanish  troops  expressed  their 
joy  M'ith  loud  and  repeated  vivas:  encouraged 
by  his  lordship's  presence,  and  deriving  confi- 
dence from  their  previous  success,  they  behaved 
most  nobly :  the  French  were  repulsed  at  all 
points,  and  being  pursued  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  individually  endeavoured  to  recross.  Some 
discovered  fords,  to  which  thev  owed  their 
safety;  but  many  less  fortunate  in  their  re- 
searches being  drowned,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  fugitives  latterly  pressed  on  the  bridge 
became  so  o-reat  that  it  sunk  from  beino;  over- 
loaded,  and  most  of  those  passing  over  at  the 
moment  perished. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  attack  of  the 
Spaniards,  tlic  corps  which  crossed  the  river  at 
Salini  endeavoured  to  j)enctrate  by  a  road  to  the 
right  of  the  mountain  of  Hay  a,  which  leads  to 
St.  Sebastian  through  Oyarzun.  The  Portu- 
gueze  were  soon  reinforced  by  General  Inglis's 
brigade,  which  was  reheved  in  the  defence  of 
the  bridge  of  Lezaca  by  a  similar  force  from  the 
light  division.  The  two  brigades  retired  before 
the  enemy,  and,  favoured  by  the  great  strength  of 
the  country,  reached  the  ridge  on  which  the 
Convent  of  St.  Antonio  stands,  without  serious 
]oss;  there  the  divisions  of  Sir  L.  Cole  and 
Lord  Dalhousie  also  assembled,  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards  under  Longa,  and  the  enemy  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them.  Being  thus  repulsed 
at  all  points,  the  French  retired  in  the  night,  and 
the  rains  having  rendered  the  fords  impractica- 
ble, they  were  obliged  to  rccross  the  Bidassoa  by 
the  bridge  at  Vera,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  part  of 
the  light  division.  This  added  to  their  previous 
loss,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
2000,  in  the  course  of  the  operation:  amongst 
the  number  were  two  generals  of  division. 

This  action  was  of  considerable  importance; 
as,  the  position  of  St.  Alarcial  being  exceedingly 
strong,  Lord  Wellington  trusted  to  the  Spaniards 
alone  to  maintain  it,  giving  them  the  opportu- 
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(^ilv,  like  tiu-  P(»rtiiu;ucze  at  Husaco,  to  iiuMhr 
coiHidcMicc,  'A\\(\  to  lay  tlic  loimdation  of  inilil;iry 
c'liaractor:  tlius,  at  tlic  same*  moment,  improv- 
ing his  own  tbrcc,  uiKUausinn-  iiKalc-uIablc  harm 
to  thi*  rrench  sohhiMs,  who,  beaten  by  tlic 
Spaniards  they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  t'ouUl 
not  l)ut  ieel  a  sense  of  <^!Xiwing  inferiority. 

On  the  5)tli  SeptemhcM-,  lie^nfy  batteries  of 
mortars  opened  on  (he  eastle  of  St.  Sel)astian, 
whieh  beinii:  too  small  ti)  admit  of  cover  beins; 
thrown  np  to  lessen  the  efVects  of  the  shells,  did 
not  lonp-  resist.  After  cndnrinii;  the  bombard- 
ment  for  two  hours,  the  garrison,  reduced  to  1300 
effective,  with  500  sick  and  wounded,  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war.  The  casualties  of  the 
besiegers  in  the  two  attacks  rather  exceeded 
3700. 

The  right  of  the  allies,  at  llonccsvallcs  and 
Maya,  held  a  most  commanding  situation,  and 
threatened  every  moment  to  desceml  into  France. 
Lord  Wellington,  on  the  surrender  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, determined  to  place  his  left  in  an  equally 
menacing  situation,  by  dispossessing  the  enemy 
of  some  strong  ground  they  occupied  as  an  ad- 
vanced ])osition  on  the  right  of  the  Bidassoa, 
the  key  of  which  was  a  high  steep  mountain^ 
called  La  Rhune,  situated  in  front  of  the  passes 
of  V^era  and  Echalar. 

T 
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On  the  7th  Octohcr,  two  divisions  under  wSir 
Thomas  Graham  crossed  tiie  Bidassoa  at  low 
water,  near  its  mouth.  The  Spanish  army  of 
GaUicia  under  (reneral  Freyrc  crossed  at  the 
fords  of  St.  IMarcial,  and  the  hght  (hvision  under 
Baron  C.  Alten  with  Lonsja's  Spaniards  attacked 
the  entrenched  pass  of  Vera,  whilst  General 
Giron  with  the  armv  of  Andalusia  advanced 
airainst  the  entrenchments  on  La  Rhune  moun- 
tain. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  and  General  Freyre  both 
carried  the  enemy's  works  in  gallant  style.  Ge- 
neral Alten's  attack  of  La  Vera  was  peculiarly 
brilliant:  the  approach,  Avhich  was  narrow  and 
of  a  continued  ascent,  was  occupied  by  fi\c 
strong*  redoubts  domineering  over  each  other; 
nevertheless  the  division  advanced  in  colunm,  and 
in  that  formation  successively  carried  each  work, 
the  fnmness  of  the  defenders  being  probably 
shaken  by  the  appearance  of  small  parties  of 
Spaniards  detached  to  occupy  various  points  on 
their  flanks  and  in  their  rear.  General  Giron  also 
carried  the  lower  parts  of  La  Rhune.  The  supe- 
rior eminence  however  was  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  ascend,  the 
troops  bivouacked  below  it.  In  the  morning  the 
defenders  tiudiiig  themselves  left  to  their  fate 
gave  up  the  post  after  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
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Sp'anianls  inmhNli;iU'l\  juishin:;  loi  \\  ;ii<l  cariicd 
:in  ciitrciicluMl  liiu-  hcyoiid  \\\c  inoiiiilain,  which 
was  notohstinatclN  disjiuud.  'I'ho  riiMich  coni- 
niandcrs  throne lioul  the  day  evidently  turned 
their  ehid'altrntioii  to  concentrate  hehind  a  lor- 
tilled  hue  aloni;-  the  Ni\elle,  a  lew  miles  in  rear 
of  I.a  Khnne  nionntain,  wliich  ajjparently  they 
liad  occupied  merely  as  a  temj)orary  advanced 
pOvsition,  as  they  even  ahandoned  many  intermc- 
thate  works  hetween  it  and  the  river  on  their 
beino-  seriously  menaced.  Jhid<>'cs  of  communi- 
cation  were  speedily  established  over  the  Bidas- 
soa,  and  works  were  tlnown  up  to  strengtlien 
tlic  ground  gained  on  the  French  side,  where  the 
left  of  the  army  took  post  in  an  equally  coui- 
manding  attitude  with  the  right. 

On  the  31st  October  the  garrison  of  Pamplona 
surrenderal  prisoners,  after  a  blockade  of  four 
months,  m  Inch  event  concludes  the  war  in  the 
western  parts  of  Spain  ;*  and  the  operations  in  the 
eastern  provinces  alone  remain  to  terminate  the 
narrative. 

The  allied  forces  in  Valencia  were  augmented 
during  the  winter  of  1812  to  16,000,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  of  Spanish  and  British,  and  the 

*■  See,  Appendix  E.  some  observations  on  the  principal 
causes  of  this  success. 
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chief  coinniand   was  transferred  to   Lieutenant 
General  Sir  J.  Murray.     During  the  same  period 
a  separate  Spanish  corps  of  12,000  men,  under 
General  Elio,  was  organized  in  Murcia  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  him.     The  two  commanders 
early  in  March  made  a  combined  forward  move- 
ment; General  Elio  on  the  left  occupied  Yccla, 
Villena,  and  the  flat  country  in  their  vicinity, 
and  Sir  J.  iMurray  on  the  right,  the  mountainous 
district  of  Castalla,  having  his  advanced  posts  at 
Biar.     In  this  position  they  remained  till  tlic 
beginning  of  April,  when  Suchet  having  put  in 
motion  against  them  a  strong   corps,  General 
Elio  decided  to  retire  to  a  less  open  situation. 
Intending  to  march  from  Yecla  early  the  next 
morning,  he  imprudently  drew  in  his  cavalry 
out-posts  on  the  night  of  the  10th  April,  which 
gave  the  opportunity  to  General  Harispe  to  enter 
the  town  by  surprize.     The  Spaniards  attempted 
to  retire  over  the  plain,  which  movement  having 
been  anticipated,  the  French  cavalry  waited  their 
approach,   and   by   repeated  charges  sabred   or 
made  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  number.     A 
battalion  of  1000  men  newly   clothed  and   ap- 
pointed  left  in  Villena,   being  separated  by  this 
success  of  the  French  from  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  capitulated  the  following  day. 

On  the  12th  Marshal  Suchet  advanced  by  Vil- 
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liMia,  aiul  after  ;i  coiilc'st  ottwo  liouis  at  ihc  pass 
of  JJiar,  forcrd  the  dct'ciulcrs  lo  fall  back  on  (Jas- 
talla  witii  thr   loss  of  two  mountain   <^un.s,   on 
which  the  army  took  uj)  the  <>;roiin(l  in  |)r)sition, 
the  left  on  some  stron<jj  rocky  iieiii^lits,  the  centre 
near    the  old    Moorish    castle    from    which    tlie 
place  takes  its  name,  and  tiie  right  thrown  hack 
behind  a  deep  ravine.      Tlie  enemy  directed  his 
efforts  ao;ainst  the  left,  and  a  body  of  40()0  men 
steadily  ascended  the  heio'ht ;    the  ground  over 
wiiich   they  marched  being  rocky  and  uneven, 
tlicir  progress  was  consequently  slow,  and  they 
covered  their  advance  with  numerous  tirailleurs, 
between  wliom  and  the  Spaniards  under  General 
Whittingham  a  continued  liring  was  kept  up  for 
nearly  an  hour.     Tlie  French,  however,  gradu- 
ally ascended  the  slope   till  nearly  in  contact 
wnth  the  27th  regiment  formed  in  line,  which 
rushed  forward  and  in  a  moment   bayonetted 
them  down.     The  Spaniards,  encouraged  by  the 
example,  joined  in  the  charge,  and  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  so  considerable  that  they  immedi- 
ately  commenced  their  retreat  on  St.  Felippe, 
which  thev  effected  without  further  molestation. 
Suchet,  after  this  repulse,  concentrated  15,000 
infantry  with  a  formidable  cavalry  in  readiness 
to  occupy  the  strong  line  of  the  Xucar,  should 
the  allies  advance;  but  at  the  moment  of  theij" 
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success  2000  of  tlie  British  were  recalled  to  Si- 
cily to  eiitorcc  the  acceptance  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, and  each  party  remained  quiet  till  the 
movements  of  the  forces  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  combined  with  the  general  operations  of 
the  campaign. 

By  instructions  from  Lord  Wellington,  Sir  J. 
Murray  was  directed  to  laud  in  Catalonia  and 
possess  himself  of  some  maritime  fortress  which 
might  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Catalan 
chiefs.  This  junction  of  force,  it  was  expected, 
would  induce  Marshal  Suchet  toahahdon  Valen- 
cia, and  perhaps  the  lower  Ebro,  and  also  prevent 
him  giving  su|)port  to  Joseph's  army.  Sir  J. 
^Murray  was  further  directed,  in  the  event  of 
Suchet  bringing  up  his  troops  in  time  to  inter- 
rupt the  capture  of  a  maritime  fortress,  instantly 
to  sail  in  tlie  transports  to  Valencia  and  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  stronsj:  lines  hitherto  occu- 
pied  by  the  enemy,  which  must  necessarily  be 
left  in  a  very  unguarded  state.  To  aid  these 
enterprises,  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  brouglit 
forward  from  Murcia  and  Crrenada  under  the 
Duke  del  Parque,  were  to  threaten  the  line  of 
the  Xucar. 

The  army  accordino-lv  embarked  at  Alicante 
on  the  3 1st  Mav,  and  beiuff  favoured  bv  the 
wind   disembarked  near  Tarragona  on  the  3cl 
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Junes  liavint;' made*  I  lie  passage  in  a  iiiucli  shorter 
time  than  tioops  ( oiild  inarcli  l)\  laiul.  Ilk'  main 
body  immediately  invested  the  |)laee,  and  a  hri- 
ga<le  under  Colonel  l^rcvost  attiic  kcd  tlie  post  on 
the  Col  de  Halai^ner. 

I'ort    Balag-uer   is   a  .small    scjuare    easemated 
work,  standing"  on  a  bare  rock  4(K>  teet  above  ihc 
sea,  from  w  huh  its  (hstanee  does  not   exceed  a 
thousand  yards;     but   the  onl)    eommnnicatiou 
open  to  the  besiegers  was  by  u  circuitous  route 
of  a  mile  and  a  hall'  o\er   the   face  of  the  hills. 
Every  supply,  e\  en  water,  was  to  be  broiiiiiit  up 
by  manual  labour  fiom  the  fleet,  and  the  earth 
to  construct  the  works  of  the  attack,  from  tha 
plain  l)cneath,  consequently  the  attack  of  this 
little  fort  presented  many  pecuhar  dllliculties; 
nevertheless,,  on  the  nio-ht  of  tlie,'5th,  batteries 
were  established   within   100  yards,  and  by  the 
skill  and  labour  of  the  seamen  artillery  beinsr 
dragged  up  the  mountain,  they  opened  on  tlic 
following  day.     The  practice   from  the  mortars 
was  excellent;  every  shell  fell  into  the  work, 
and  after  a  few  hours  the  governor  capitulated. 
The  possession  of  Fort  Balaguer  effectually 
shut  out  Suchet  from  any  immediate  interference 
with  the  operations  of  the  main  body  of  the 
anny ;  as  the  range  of  mountains  at  the  extremity 
of  which  it  is  built,  w'ind  round  in  a  semicir- 
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cular  form,  and  encompass  tlic  plain  on  which 
Tarragona  stands :  a  single  passage,  impracticable 
for   carriages   of  any  description   about   seven 
miles  inland,  forms  the  only  communication  over 
the  ridge,  between  the  great  road  which  the 
fort  commands,  and  the  town  of  Mont-blanc,  to 
reach  which   from    Tortosa  it   is   necessary  to 
make  nearly  the  detour  of  Mequinenza.     The 
siege  of  Tarragona  therefore  commenced  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.     The  strength  of 
the  fortifications  had   been  considerably  dimi- 
nished bv  the  French,  who  had  dismantled  or 
destroved  most  of  the  exterior  defences,  and  had 
left  a  garrison  only  sufficient  for  the  interior  line. 
This,  however,  not  being  fully  known  to  the  be- 
siegers, many  days  were  spent  in  cannonading 
a  detached  work,  which  it  was  not  judged  ad- 
visable to  assault  before  the  night  of  the  11th 
June. 

Marshal  Suchet  with  his  wonted  activity  pro- 
fited by  the  time  thus  afibrdcd  him  :  he  arrived 
at  Tortosa  on  the  9th,  and,  finding  the  direct 
communication  impracticable  from  the  loss  of 
Fort  Balaguer,  marched  the  next  day  with  a 
division  of  infantry  without  artillery  by  the 
mountain  track  before  mentioned,  leaving  orders 
for  the  remainder  of  his  army  successively  to 
follow,  as  they  should  arrive.      At   the   same 
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time  .'I  corps  iVoni  iij)j)cr  (/iilaloiiia  assembled  at. 
Venilrcls,  nitlier  more  than  a  <lay'.s  march  lo  ihe 
eastward  of  Tarragona.  On  reecivinjij  informa- 
tion of  llic  approach  oi  these  two  liostile  bodies, 
(lencial  Mnrray  raised  the  siege  and  rc-cmbarked 
the  infantry  on  the  112th  ,lnne,  leaving  nineteen 
])ieces  of  artillery  in  the  trenches,  wliich  he  did 
not  deem  of  snificicnl  value  to  risk  an  affair  by 
waiting  till  night  to  effect  tlieir  ren.oval.  The 
cavalry  and  field  artillery  marched  to  the  Col 
de  Balaguer  as  more  favourable  for  their  em- 
barkation. Soon  after  their  arri\'al  a  party  of 
Ffench  cavalry  from  Tortosa  skirmished  with  the 
out  piquets,  which  induced  Sir  J.  Murray  to  dis- 
embark infantry  to  cover  the  re-embarkation  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and,  successively,  the 
whole  army  was  relanded  at  the  Col  de  Balaguer, 
where  Lord  W.  Bentinck  found  it  on  the  17th 
June,  on  his  arrival  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand. His  lordship  immediately  blew  up  the 
fort,  and  re-embarked  the  troops  for  Alicante, 
to  follow  up  Lord  Wellington's  instructions,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Suchets  army 
from  the  line  of  the  Xucar. 

Sir  J.  Murray,  for  a  deviation  from  his  orders 
in  not  having  pursued  the  same  course,  and  for 
unnecessarily  abandoning  before  Tarragona  a 
considerable   quantity   of  artillery  and   stores, 
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wliich  lie  might  liavc  cn\l)arkccl  in  safety,  was 
afterwards  arraigned  l)eibre  a  court  martial. 
The  latter  part  of  the  charge,  alone,  having  been 
proved  by  circumstantial  evidence,  the  court 
attributed  it  to  an  error  in  iudsfment. 

Lord  W.  Bentinck  advanced  from  Ahcante 
and  joined  the  Duke  del  Parque,  to  operate  on 
the  side  of  Valencia;  but  the  splendid  victory 
of  Vittoria  had  rendered  the  retention  of  that 
jHOvince  by  the  French  impracticable.  Suchet 
prudently  abandoned  Valencia  on  the  5th  July; 
but,  like  his  master  on  the  Elbe,  too  confident 
of  returning  fortune,  and  too  desirous  to  profit 
b}'  it  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  threw  away  the 
means  of  commanding  success  by  shutting  up 
above  twelve  thousand  troops  in  Denia,  Mur- 
viedro,  Peniscola,  Tortosa,  Lcrida,  Me(juinenza, 
and  other  fortresses  unnecessary  to  his  imme- 
diate opperations. 

Lord  W.  Bentinck  followed  the  retiring  force 
into  Catalonia;  passing  between  Murviedro  and 
the  sea,  and  crossinc:  the  Ebro  on  flvins:  bridij^es 
at  Amposta,  he  invested  Tarragona  on  the  3()th 
July.  I>etter  informed  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  that  o})eration  was  vigorously  performed : 
a  brigade  on  the  dawn  of  day  advanced  in  line 
on  the  side  of  the  Trancoli,  and  obtained  cover 
under  some  banks,   300  yaixls  nearer  the  place 
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than  till'  most  .Klvanci'd  point  (jccupird  (hiring 
the  piwious  attack.  Pn-paratioiis  were  in  pro- 
^Tcss  to  I'oninicncc  the  sicti^c,  when  Smlict, 
aware  of  its  little  powei of  lesistanee,  made  an 
etVort  to  draw  oil"  the  t»'arrisoii:  on  his  apf)roacli 
the  allied  tr()Oj)s  took  a  position  innnediateiy  in 
front  of  the  town,  to  <r\\c  hattltN  hut  in  an 
affair  of  the  ontposts,  the  nund)er  of  the  Freneh 
beinj;-  ascertained  to  he  considerable,  the  army 
on  the  nii;ht  oi'  the  l()th  Ans;'nst,  retired  to  the 
(.\)l  de  Bala<;ner.  Snehet  (piickly  dismantled 
Tarragona,  and  havini>'  made  various  breaeiies 
in  its  walls,  as;ain  lell  back  behind  the  Llobrejvat, 
over  which  river  be  established  a  lete  de  ])ont 
at  Moulins  del  Key,  as  also  various  redouhts  on 
its  rjo-ht  bank. 

The  two  armies  remained  inactive  after  this 
brush  till  the  middle  of  September,  when,  it 
being*  nnderstood  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  had  been  withdrawn  from  Spain,  the 
allied  forces  concentrated  at  Villa  Franca.  A 
corps  of  observation,  composed  of  the  27th 
British  regiment,  three  Spanish  battalions,  a  bat- 
talion of  Calabrians,  and  four  mountain  guns, 
under  Colonel  Adam,  being  placed  on  the  main 
Toad  at  Ordal,  about  ten  miles  in  their  frdnt,  and 
equally  distant  from  the  enemy's  posts  on  the 
Llobregat.     The  advanced  corps  reposed  in  posi- 
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tion  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
their  piquets  were  rapidly  pushed  back,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  tliey  were  attacked  in  force:  the 
guns  were  on  the   road,  and  were  ably  fought 
for  above  an  hour,  during  which  the  contest  was 
firmly  maintained  along  the  whole  front,  when 
the  attacking   force  pressing  forward  in  over- 
powering   numbers,    their    cavalry    penetrated 
along  the  road  to  the  rear  of  the  position,  upon 
which  the  defenders  individually  dispersed.    The 
guns  remained  in  the  power  of  the  French  ;    but 
the  greater  number  of  the  fugitives,  favoured  by 
the  obscurity  of  night,  eventually  reached  the 
main  body.     This  rencontre  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  unlooked  for  by  Marshal 
Suchet,  whose  whole  army  was  advancing  against 
the  force  at  Villa  Franca,  probably  ignorant  of 
Ordal  being   occupied;     or    otherwise    it    can 
scarcely   be  supposed  he  would  have  confined 
himself  to  a  front  attack  of  a  position  completely 
open  on  both  flanks. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  the  following 
day,  the  allies  retired  over  the  plain  of  Villa 
Franca.  Beinc;  rather  closelv  followed,  a  halt 
made  on  a  favourable  spot  for  closing  up  the 
ranks,  brought  on  an  affair  of  cavalry,  wherein 
the  Brunswick  Hussars  overthrew  a  regiment 
of  Cuirassiers,  after  which  the  French  returned 
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U)  the  IJ()lni't;at,  and   tlu-  allies  contimu-d  their 
rotrcat  to  Tanaj^^oua. 

On  tlu'  ;}(!  DiMcnihcr  Marshal  Suchct  made  a 
general  movement  of  his  foree  to  cover  tiic  j)il- 
hi^jrc  of  the  town  of  Martorelli,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  Ids  displea- 
sure.    This  was  the  hist  offensive  effort  of  the 
French  in  Catalonia,  as,  in  the  end  of  January, 
1814,  all  their  disj)()sal)le  troops  (juitted  Spain  to 
defend    their    own    territory.       Barcelona   and 
Figueras,    in   which    they    left  garrisons,    were 
blockaded  till,  by  a  convention  entered  into  with 
Lord  Wellington  at  Toulouse,  they  were  evacu- 
ated.    Prior  to  that  time  Lerida  and  Mequinenza 
were  recovered  by  stratagem.     An  aide-de-camp 
of  Marshal   Suchet   having  deserted,  bringing 
with  him   the  cypher  in  which  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  French  garrisons  left  in  Spain 
was  carried   on,    achantage    was   taken  of  the 
occurrence  by  the  Governor-General  Copons  to 
w^rite  in  Suchet's  name  to  the  commandants  of 
the  different  places  yet  occupied  by  the  French, 
that  -a  convention  liad  been  concluded  between 
him  and  the  Spaniards,  by  which  their  garrisons 
should  march  to  Barcelona,  giving  up  their  re- 
spective places  on  the  appearance  of  his  aide-de- 
camp in  company  w^ith  a  Spanish  staff  officer. 
The   governors    of    Lerida,    ]\Iequinenza,    and 
Mauzon,  fell  into  the  snare,  not  suspecting  de- 
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ccittill  they  arrived  at  the  strong  nioiintain-pas^i 
of  Alartoral,  where  they  found  a  British  force  in 
position  w  liicli  demanded  the  object  of  their 
marcli.  On  their  reply,  General  Clinton  denied 
all  participation  in  the  convention,  and  refused 
to  admit  them  into  Barcelona,  which  he  was 
blockading  and  about  to  besiege  ;  but  left  them 
at  perfect  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  other  point. 
Whilst  hesitating  what  course  to  pursue  in  this 
dilemma,  Copons  closed  upon  their  rear  with  a 
superior  force,  and,  acquainting  them  with  the 
stratagem,  they  capitulated  with  between  3  and 
4000  men.  The  governor  of  Tortosa,  more 
wary,  or  having,  as  he  stated,  received  letters 
from  Suchet  only  a  few  days  previously,  begged 
to  postpone  the  delivery  of  the  place  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  garrison  of  Murviedro,  when  he  would 
march  out  and  retire  in  company  with  them. 
The  aide-de-camp,  however,  terrified  at  some 
strong  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  hang  him, 
which  he  observed  whilst  in  Tortosa,  declined  to 
enter  Murviedro,  and  those  two  fortresses  were 
thus  preserved  by  the  prudence  or  superior  dis- 
cernment of  an  individual. 

By  the  treaty  of  general  peace  the  boundaries 
of  Spain  were  extended  to  the  limits  occupied 
on  the  1st  January,  179-,  'iJid  the  Sj)aniards  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  their  exertions  against 
foreign  tyranny  crowned  with  complete  success. 
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Not  SO,  howcMT,  tlu*  ;ilU'm|)ls  inadc  to  |)r()ruro 
tlicni  domestic  freedom.  iU'torc  the  coiulusioii 
of*  tlu*  war,  w  luMi  the  asceiidiiiiey  of  tlie  allies  no 
longer  aihnitti'd  a  h())>e  of  Joseph  recoverinu^  hi?* 
iismped  |)ossessioiKs,  Ihionaparte,  liavinu;  bound 
,  reiihnand  Vll.,  hy  treaty,  to  several  acts  favour- 
able to  I'ranee  and  hostile  to  Enij^land,  released 
his  majesty  from  captivity,  and  sent  him  across 
the  frontier  with  the  cx|)ectation  of  interruptin<^ 
the  unanimity  so  haj>j)ily  existin*^  in  Spain. 
This  artiiice  was  wvU  parried  by  a  decision  of 
the  Cortes,  that  no  promises  extorted  from  the 
kinii:  whilst  under  restraint  should  be  bindincron 
the  nation.  Their  subsequent  acts  on  this  try- 
ing occasion  were  not  marked  by  equal  judg- 
ment. M' ithout  having  ensured  the  means  of 
conunanding  obedience  they  demanded  of  Ter- 
dinand,  on  entering  Catalonia,  that  he  should 
swear,  not  onlv  faithfully  to  observe  and  main- 
tain  the  total  change  which,  without  his  know^- 
ledge  or  concurrence,  their  predecessors  had 
made  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state;  but 
also  various  further  restrictions  they  had  placed 
on  the  royal  autliority  since  he  had  notified  his 
release  from  captivity.  The  king  was  recom- 
mended to  temporize  under  protection  of  the 
army  and  proceed  to  ^"alencia,  where  he  fixed 
his  court  for  some  weeks.  During  that  time  it 
became  evident  beyond  dispute,  that  the  new 
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constitution,  by  its  sweeping;  changes,  had 
ofi ended  the  piejudiees  and  t'echngs  of  every 
class  of  society,  and  tliat  nearly  the  total  of  the 
nation  was  hostile  to  its  continuance.  Em- 
boldened by  this  knowledge,  Ferdinand,  on  the 
4th  May,  dissolved  the  ordinary  Cortes  then  sit- 
ting, abrogated  the  acts  of  the  late  extraordinary 
Cortes,  and  resumed  all  the  powers  he  had  pre- 
viously exercised,  declaring  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  denouncing  the  punishment  of  death 
against  whomsoever  should  oppose  the  execution 
of  the  decree.  His  majesty  a  few  days  subse- 
quently entered  Madrid,  where  he  was  received 
with  tumultuous  joy,  the  populace  even  vying 
with  each  other  in  endeavours  to  efface  every 
public  token  of  the  exertions  which  had  been 
iriade  for  their  benefit.  The  Cortes  thereupon, 
deeming  resistance  vain,  quietly  separated.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  patriotic  members,  as 
also  the  regents,  were  soon  afterwards  either 
banished,  imprisoned,  or  condennied  to  degrad- 
ing j)unishments ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
abolisiied;  the  Incjuisition  re-established;  and 
the  kingly  government  restored,  without  a 
sinirle  amelioration  of  the  various  encroachments 
wiiich  for  some  centuries  it  had  gradually  been 
making  on  the  other  branches  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 
Thus  the   ill-judged   attempt  of  speculative 
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nu'M,  sucMiMily  In  raise  a  |)('()|)l('  to  tlic  cnjoyincnt 
\){'  unl){)im(U'(l  IVccdoin,  lost,  the  Sj)aniar(l.s  the 
most  liivomahU*  oj)j)ortunity  which  c'\cr  |)re- 
seiited  itsi'h'to  a  nation  to  renovate  and  iniproMr 
its  institutions,  alVoidiiii;- sad  j)i()ol*that  tlieoreti- 
eal  wisdom  is  little  titled  to  diieet  the  fUilairs  of 
the  world.  A  tree  government,  to  he  duly 
valued  and  insiolahly  maintained,  nuibt  he  a 
work  oforadnal  improvement,  arisin*^  tVom  the 
inereased  knowledge  and  experienec  of  those 
who  li\ e  under  it.  (.'ommunities,  equally  with 
individuals,  ie(iuire  training  to  hahitual  iirmncss 
and  foiheaianee,  (jualities  neeessary  iu  the 
highest  degree  to  the  preservation  of  rational 
freedom  ;  sueh  heing  the  tendeney  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  men  to  cncroaeh  upon  eaeh 
other,  that,  w^ithout  their  constant  and  w^atchful 
exereise,  a  constitution,  howe\er  perfect  in  its 
institutions,  will  infallihly  sink  into  some  de- 
scription of  despotism,  or  the  still  greater  evil  of 
a  turhulent  democracv.  However  much,  there- 
fore,  we  regret  the  acts  of  Ferdinand,  and  his 
compliance  w'ith  the  ungenerous  councils  to  deny 
the  slightest  hoon  to  a  loyal  and  confiding  peo- 
ple, w'hose  fortunes  had  heen  so  freely  sacrificed, 
and  whose  blood  had  so  copiously  fiow^ed  in  de- 
fence of  his  throne,  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
failure  of  the  eftbrts  made  in  the  cause  of  free- 
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(loni  to  have  been  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
confined  education  and  contracted  ideas  of  the 
present  race  of  Spaniards.  This  is  tlic  more 
lamentable,  as  the  events  in  tlie  narrative  just 
conckided  shew  them  to  possess  many  great 
nationaUvirtues.  13e  it  ever  remembered  that 
when  betrayed  into  the  power  of  Buonaparte, 
pride  of  independence  led  them  to  refuse  sub- 
mission to  his  fetters:  the  manly  firmness  of 
their  character  rendered  vain  the  number  of 
his  forces ;  and  their  persevering  fortitude  gave 
opportunity  for  those  combats  which  stripped 
his  legions  of  their  boasted  invincibility,  and 
stimulated  continental  Europe  to  those  exertions 
<vhich  broke  the  tyranny  of  France,  and  proba- 
bly saved  the  world  from  retrograding  in  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  under  the  oppressive 
intiuence  of  a  powerful  and  widely  spreading 
military  despotism. 
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CIlAFrKU  IX. 


Military  Posiiion  of  llurope — Lord  fVi'I!in}ffofi  Jorre^ 
the  Pttssatre  of  the  Nivetie — places  the  l\i\^ht  of  his 
Ainn/  //('i/()fi(I  the  Nive — Marshal  Soult  succcssiveli/ 
attavhs  the  Lift  and  l\i<^/it  of  the  jltlies — is  repulsed 
at  both  points — the  wirmij  ^oes  into  Winter  Canton- 
meats  —  again  moves  forward  —  the  left  Ijlochodes 
Bai/onne — the  right  forces  the  Passage  (f  the  Gates 
of  Mauleon  and  Oleron — gains  a  t  ictory  over  Mar- 
shal Sonlt  at  Ortez — zvho  suhseqacnthj  manauvres  to 
his  left-— a  Detachment  of  the  ylllies  in  consequcnc§ 
gains  possession  of  Bordeaux — the  remainder  niana'n- 
vre  against  Sonlt  in  the  direction  of  Toalouse — attack 
and  carnj  his  Entrenchment  round  that  City — General 
Peace. —  Being  the  period  from  November,  181", /o 
Jjml,  1814. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  18I3,  the 
military  affairs  of  Europe  underwent  a  complete 
change,  and  the  French  armies,  heretofore  so  for- 
midable, were  beaten  in  every  quarter.  An  ar- 
mistice to  negoclate  a  peace,  under  the  mediation 
of  Austria,  followed  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bauzen,  in  which  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
Buonaparte  proving  that  nothing  less  than  the 
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dictatorship  of  Europe  would  satisfy  bis  ambi- 
tion, the  Emperor  Francis,  whose  alhance  had 
been  that  of  temporary  convenience  and  family 
interest  rather  than  of  cordial  attachment,  joined 
his  forces  to  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  limit 
the  French  empire  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine. 
An  outline  of  the  military  events  which  followed 
this  decision  may  be  traced  in  a  few  sentences, 

Buonaparte  had  250,000  men  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions ;  the  allies  mustered  a  still  greater  num- 
ber. The  former  made  Dresden  the  pivot  of  his 
actions,  stationing;  there  his  guard,  his  cavalry, 
and  the  ^lite  of  his  troops,  to  the  number  of 
70,000;  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  divided 
into  three  armies,  making  face  to  Silesia  in  his 
front,  towards  Berlin  on  his  left  flank,  and  to- 
"vvards  Bohemia  on  his  right.  Dresden,  being 
thus  a  reserve  and  point  of  support  to  all  his 
corps,  and  containing  every  thing  he  possessed  in 
the  shape  of  a  depot,  was  entrenched.  His  left 
arniy  had  the  further  support  of  the  fortress  of 
Alao'deburij:,  and  several  well-secured  bridoes 
over  the  Elbe ;  his  right  had  no  local  advantages, 
and  opj>osite  to  it  the  main  force  of  the  confede- 
rates assembled. 

Early  in  August  the  Prussians  seriously 
pressed  the  French  troops  in  Silesia,  which  in- 
ducing Buonaparte  to  march  his  reserves  to  their 
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Hiippoit,  tlic  allii'd  main  body,  crossiiij^r  t|ic  ElUc 
ill  HohtMnia,  attackfd  Drcvsdni  on  the  U-l't  of  tlic 
river.  JiiioiKi|)aitc',  intenupted  in  his  operations 
hy  inteUi!;-ence  of  ihis  movement,  liastened 
back,  and  lucLily  arrived  to  suceour  the  tow  n  at 
tlie  moment  tlie  as.saihmts  wore  pcnetratinpj 
throngh  its  weak  rctrenehments.  'J  he  confede- 
rated armies,  foiled  in  tliis  well-judged  attempt, 
bivonaeked  in  position  from  the  river  above  to 
tbe  river  below  the  town,  forming  nearl}'  a  semi- 
cirele  on  the  lelt  bank  of  seven  miles  in  eircuni- 
fercnee.  Theeommunications  along  this  exten- 
sive front  being  every  where  bad  and  tedious, 
and  nearly  impracticable  in  tlie  centre,  Buona- 
parte endeavoured,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  sepa- 
rately to  overwhelm  one  wino*. 

Having  detached  30,000  men  to  cross  the 
Elbe  about  fifteen  miles  above  Dresden  and  take 
post  in  rear  of  the  right  flank  of  the  confederates, 
he  attacked  them  in  front  with  his  main  body. 
In  person  he  was  successful,  completely  beating- 
back  those  opposed  to  him;  but  not  pressing  the 
retiring  force  they  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
corps  detached  to  their  rear,  w^iich,  attempting 
to  stop  their  retreat,  was,  after  a  short  combat, 
made  prisoners.  A  variety  of  minor  affairs, 
generally  successful,  followed,  with  the  French 
corps  in  Buonaparte's  front  and  on  his  left  flank ; 
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nevcrtliclcss  he  remained  obstinately  stationary 
at  Dresden,  wearing  away  his  troops  with  at- 
tempts to  make  head  on  eaeh  point,  till  at  length 
the  allies,  having  eompleted  their  arrangements, 
decided  to  unite  their  forces  in  his  rear.  Having 
drawn  their  separated  armies  together  into  two 
bodies,  one  marched  from  Prussia  by  the  French 
left,  the  other  from  Bohemia  by  their  right;  and 
on  the  ]5th  October  were  within  a  few  miles  of 
effecting  their  junction  at  Leipzig,  when  Buona- 
parte interposed  between  them,  having  remained 
till  the  last  moment  at  Dresden,  and  idtimately 
leaving  tliere  above  30,000  men.  His  little  care 
of  his  troops,  and  his  losses  in  battle,  added  to 
the  number  locked  up  in  various  garrisons,  had 
reduced  his  forces  to  170,000  combatants.  He 
endeavoured  with  25,000  men  to  check  the 
march  of  the  corps  of  the  allies  advancing  from 
Prussia,  whilst  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
he  attacked  the  other.  This  manoeuvre,  which 
had  so  frequently  given  him  victory  when  tried 
on  a  great  scale  and  by  a  wide  movement,  failed 
of  effect  when  the  two  corps  were  within  a  few 
hours  march  of  each  other:  the  operations  of  his 
main  body  promised  success;  but  his  weak  de- 
fensive corps  being  forced  back  on  Leipzig,  his 
only  passage  over  the  Klster,  he  ceased  in  his 
exertions,  and  finallv  retrograded  to  preserve  his 
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romniunic'itions.  'I'lu-  main  body  ol'  tlu'  allies 
|)r(vss(Ml  around  him  in  o\ crpowcrin^  nunibcrs, 
and  llu'  Saxons  ([nitlcd  liis  lanks:  rctn'at  could 
not  l)c  uttcntpti'd  in  day-Iinlit,  from  the  nundjci- 
k\ss  obstackvs  in  his  ivar,  and  \\c  had  lo  contfiid 
ior  existence  till  nii;ht,  w  Ihmi  about  two-thirds 
of  his  Ibrce  liU'd  through  the  town,  the  remain- 
der sunendeiini;"  prisoners  the  follow  ini;*  niorninu; 
on  being  attacked.  The  preniatnrc  explosion  of 
a  bridoe  a  few  nfdcs  in  rear  of  Lei|)zii:^  cansed 
a  further  loss  of  15,000  of  the  fugitives.  The 
defection  of  Bavaria,  a  corps  of  which  nation 
attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat  at  Hanau, 
dimini^shed  tliem  10,000  more:  the  army  sluit  up 
at  Dresden  surrendered  prisoners  of  war;  as  did 
successively  the  various  o-anisons  left  in  the 
north  of  (iermany,  and  with  difficulty  Buona- 
parte collected  some  fifty  thousand  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  having*  in  the  short  space 
of  eighteen  months  sacrificed  to  his  obstinacy 
above  half  a  million  of  admirino-  warriors. 

Thus  the  French  armies  on  the  eastern  frontier 
were  so  completely  annihilated,  that  Httle  or 
nothing  interposed  between  the  allies  and  Paris: 
a  considerable  interval,  how^ever,  elapsed  (per- 
haps caused  by  political  considerations)  before 
they  followed  up  their  success,  and  the  example 
of  invasion,  as  well  as  of  victory,  was  first  to 
spring  from  the  south. 
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Lord  \Vcllington  for  that  object,  immediately 
on  gaining  possession  of  Pamplona,  on  the  1st 
November,  concentrated  his  forces  to  their  left; 
but  heavy  rains  near  the  coast,  and  snow  in  the 
mountains,  attended  with  exceedinirlv  inclement 
weather,  retarded  any  forward  movement  till  the 
10th  November,  when  the  whole*  advanced  to 
dislodge  the  French  from  a  formidable  line  of 
works  on  the  Nivelle,  which,  with  great  labour 
and  expense,  they  had  been  preparing  since  the 
failureof  their  efforts  in  the  Pyrenees. —  (Plate  3.) 

*  The  organization  of  the  army  was  into  three  corps,  as  fol- 
lows: the  right,  consisting  of  the  second  division,  Honourable 
Sir  W.  Stewart ;  sixth  division,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  Sir  J, 
Hamilton's  Portugueze  division  ;  Morillo's  Spanish  division  ; 
and  Colonel  Grant's  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Sir  Rowland 
Hill.  The  left,  consisting  of  fii-st  division,  Major-General 
Howard  ;  fifth  division,  Rlajor-General  Oswald  ;  C^enerals  Wil- 
son and  Bradford's  Independent  Portugueze  brigades ;  and 
Lord  Aylmer's  Independent  British  Brigade,  under  Sir  John 
Hope.  The  centre  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  right  of  which, 
consisting  of  the  third  division,  Mnjor-Cieneral  Hon.  Charles 
Colville,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton  ;  fourth  division, 
l^ieutenant-General  Hon.  Sir  L.  Cole  ;  seventh  division,  Ma- 
riscal  del  Campo  Le  Cor,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
under  Sir  W.  Beresford.  The  left  formed  of  llie  light  division 
under  Baron  C.  Altcn  ;  the  Spanish  army  of  reserve  under 
General  Giron,  and  that  of  Don  Manuel  Freyre,  supported 
by  Baron  Victor  Alten's  brigade  of  cavalry;  altogether 
amounting  to  85,000  men. 
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I'lic  ])osition  did  not  follow  tlu*  windlnp^s  of  tlic 
liver,  hilt  cxtciuU'd  in  iicaiiv  .i  diifct  line  on 
cither  hank  iVoni  tlie  sea  to  Ainhoe  on  tlie  Iclt. 

riie  iiL»ht  was  |)articularly  stronp^,  hein^  covered 
by  various  advanced  works,  and  hy  an  interior 
line  formed  round  the  hiid<>e  on  the  main  road  to 
Hayonnc,  which  was  further  .supj)()rtcd  hy  the 
town  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  |)artially  retrenched, 
the  Nivellc  not  being-  fordahle.  'i'he  left  ran  in 
rear  of  the  river  alonii:  tlie  heiijhts  of  Ainhoe, 
which  were  occupied  by  five  redoubts,  and  other 
\vorks,  extending-  on  tliat  flank  to  the  lofty 
mountains  in  which  the  Nivelle  rises,  and  termi- 
nating fiivourably  at  a  fortified  rock  on  the  same 
range.  This  part  of  their  position  being  consi- 
dered by  the  French  as  the  weakest,  and  offering 
the  most  favourable  ground  for  attack,  had  been 
further  strengthened  by  a  line  of  works  in  front 
of  Ainhoe,  also  appuying  its  left  on  the  fortified 
rock  before  mentioned.  In  the  centre,  the  Ni- 
velle forms  a  very  considerable  interior  bend, 
and  their  line  was  formed  almost  entirely  on  its 
left.  The  bridge  at  Ascain,  and  that  a  little  be- 
low it,  were  covered  by  strong  tetes-de-pont; 
and  the  space  included  in  the  bend  of  the  river, 
from  thence  to  the  heights  of  Ainhoe,  was  stud- 
ded with  enclosed  works  and  lines  of  entrench- 
ments, of  which  the  main  defence  was  on  a 
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rans^e  of  heights  behind  Sare.  That  village  was 
harricadoed,  and  the  approach  covered  by  two 
redoubts  (a  b),  and  by  La  Petite  Rhune  moun- 
tain, also  retrenched,  forming  a  strong  advanced 
post  in  its  front.  The  centre  being  the  point 
\vhere  success  would  be  most  decisive,  as  the 
penetrating  columns  would  separate  the  wings 
of  the  French  army,  and  cause  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  the  right 
of  the  line,  Lord  Wellington  ordered  it  to  be 
attacked  simultaneously  with  the  heights  of 
Ainhoe,  its  immediate  support  on  the  left.  The 
latter  operation  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Rowland 
Hill.  Marshal  Sir  W.  Beresford,  with  three 
divisions,  was  charged  with  the  right  of  the 
centre  attack.  General  Giron,  with  the  Spanish 
army  of  reserve,  was  ordered  to  act  on  his  im- 
mediate left,  and  Baron  Alten's  light  division, 
with  Longa's  corps,  against  La  Petite  Rhune, 
General  Freyrc,  with  a  body  of  Spaniards,  was 
employed  to  threaten  Ascain,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  detaching  troops  from  thence  to  the  sup- 
port of  those  engaged.  Sir  John  Hope  had  to 
perform  the  same  service  along  the  remainder  of 
the  Frencli  line  to  the  sea. 

The  division  of  General  Cole  commenced  the 
operations  of  the  day:  after  the  artillery  had 
warmly  cannonaded    the  principal   redoubt  in 
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iVoiil  of  Saic  for  :i  slioit  time,  tlic  iiii'imtry  ad- 
vanced with  ladders  to  the  assault,  and  llic  skir- 
mishers moved  to  its  rear.  The  defenders, 
(darmed  at  these  aj)j)earanecs,  attempted  to 
cscaj)e  by  leapino-  over  the  parapet,  but  rather 
too  late,  many  beino*  made  prisoners  in  tlie 
(hteh.  'J'he  horse  artillery  directly  galloj)e(l  to 
some  ground  which  took  the  other  work  in  rear, 
and  Cieneral  Lc  Cor's  division  passed  its  Hank,  on 
which  tiie  garrison,  even  less  resolute  than  their 
neighbours,  secured  safety  by  timely  flight,  and 
tlic  divisions,  instantly  pushing  forward,  obtained 
possession  of  Sare  without  serious  difliculty. 

General  Alten  was  equally  successful  against 
La  Petite  Rhune:  having  formed  his  division 
before  day-light  within  300  yards  of  the  re- 
trenchment, with  which  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain was  covered;  as  soon  as  day  dawned  the 
whole  rushed  to  the  attack  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity, forcing  line  after  line,  till,  approaching 
near  the  redoubts,  the  garrisons,  fearing  to  stand 
the  assault,  abandoned  them,  and  the  troops, 
without  further  opposition,  formed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill. 

These  preliminary  attacks  thus  successfully 
executed,  the  whole  moved  forward  ao-ainst  the 
retrenched  range  of  heights  in  rear  of  Sare.  The 
divisions  of  Generals  Col ville  and  Le  Cor  steadily 
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advanced  up  tlic  hill  covered  by  their  respective 
light  trooj)s.  On  their  approach  the  French 
abandoned  their  (hfl'erent  hnes  of  entrench- 
ments, as  also  the  enclosed  Morks  on  their  left 
(g  h),  being  in  an  unfinished  state.  They  even 
evacuated,  without  a  struggle,  a  redoubt  (f) 
capable  of  a  good  defence,  and  the  two  divisions 
formed  in  hne  on  the  crest  of  the  position  with- 
out other  loss  than  that  occasioned  by  accidental 
cannot  shot.  The  defenders  retired  without 
order,  and  in  great  haste,  down  the  reverse  of  the 
^  heights  to  the  bridges  over  the  Nivelle ;  one  bat- 
talion alone,  posted  in  rear  of  a  strong  work  (e), 
preserving  its  formation,  and  making  a  show  of 
resistance.  On  a  similar  force  of  Portuguczc, 
however,  moving  forward,  it  retired,  and  the 
Portuguezc,  closely  following  for  some  distance, 
took  up  ground  in  rear  of  the  garrison  of  the 
work  which  yet  resisted  (e),  the  attention  of 
which  was  occupied  by  General  Alten's  division 
in  its  front.  That  othcer  moved  forward  at  the 
appointed  time  from  La  Petite  Rhune  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's  ground  in  his  immediate 
front.  The  Hanks  of  it  were  covered  by  imprac- 
ticable ravines,  and  it  could  only  be  ap|)roached 
in  front  over  a  very  narrow  low  neck  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  two  redoubts,  and  of  trenches  cut  in 
the  hill  half  way  down  the  slope.     Seeing,  how- 


ever,  timt  slic'ltor  could  l)C  ohtaiiud  nii(k'i  a 
hank  on  tlu'  opposite  .side,  tlic  ^'^d,  headed  \)y 
Ijeiitenant-Colonel  C'olhoriie,  cros?scd  tlic  lidgc 
in  single  file,  regardless  oF  the  fire  from  tlic  de- 
fences: when  collected  under  the  hank  the 
hnglcs  sounded  the  adxance,  and  the  men  ran 
up  the  slope  with  cheers,  which  iiad  tiie  eflf'ect  of 
inducing  the  enemy  to  ahandon  his  lines  and 
the  redouht  which  supported  them.  The  cap- 
ture of  one  work  (e)  alone  remained  to  complete 
their  triumph,  and  the  division  were  forming  for 
the  assault  of  it,  when  they  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  success  of  Marshal  Beresford's  o])era- 
tions,  which  ensured  its  fall.  The  troops  in  con- 
sequence retired  under  cov^er  from  its  fire,  hy 
which  they  had  already  lost  above  200  men,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  garrison,  560  in  number, 
seeing  all  hope  of  retreat  cut  off,  surrendered 
prisoners. 

Sir  Row^land  Hill  attacked  the  heights  of 
Ainhoe  in  echellons  of  divisions,  Sir  H.  Clinton's 
leading :  nothing  could  exceed  the  firmness  of 
their  movements  ;  they  marched  directly  on  the 
right  of  the  five  redoubts,  fording  the  Nivelle, 
the  banks  of  which  wxre  steep  and  difficult,  and, 
scarcely  firing  a  shot,  attacked  the  enemy's  troops 
posted  in  front  of  the  w^ork.  These  being 
quickly   driven   back  with  loss,    the  garrison. 
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astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  assailants,  ran 
out  of  the  work  on  their  near  approach,  whicii 
caused  the  troops  on  its  left  also  to  give  way. 
The  fugitives  were  closely  pursued  by  Sir  II. 
Clinton,  who  joined  with  the  Portugueze  division 
in  the  attack  of  the  other  redoubt,  which  the 
enemy  scarcely  attempted  to  defend.  A  work 
on  a  parallel  ridge  in  the  rear  was  carried  by  Sir 
W.  Stewart's  division,  and  tlie  enemy  was  driven 
completely  from  his  strong  defences  behind  the 
river  with  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  less  than  500 
■men.  Two  divisions  immediately  marching  on 
Espellete,  caused  the  French  to  abandon  their 
advanced  line  in  front  of  Ainhoe,  so  soon  as 
pressed  by  Alorillo,  and  to  make  a  circuitous 
retreat. 

These  movements  fnmly  established  the  allies 
on  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Nivelle; 
but  further  efforts  were  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  day,  as  the  French  troops, 
driven  from  the  centre  of  their  line,  wxre  concen- 
trating on  the  heights  above  St.  Pe,  and  making 
fresh  arrangements  of  their  artillery  above 
Ascain.  The  army  having  the  full  command  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  bridges,  found  no  dilhculty  in 
crossing,  (icnerals  Colviile  and  Le  Cor  s  divi- 
sion passed  without  opposition  at  St.  Pe,  and, 
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(lislo(lL«;ini>;  the  ciu'iiiy  iVom  the  pombi  on  which 
they  wore  lonniii^;,  e.stal)lislu'(l  thcrusclvcs  in 
rear  of  the  rii;ht  ot*  the  enemy  s  Line,  tlie  trooj).s 
<»;nar(nM<;'  which  still  remained  in  their  works. 
U'he  approach  of'  nii^ht  here  terminiited  the  ope- 
rations of  the  (hiy.  Soiilt  proiited  \)y  the  dark- 
ness, to  \vith(h-aw  the  lorce  on  his  liu^ht;  the 
retreat  of  whieli,  if  executed  in  day  lit;!  it,  would 
have  been  exceedingly  molested  by  Sir  J(jhii 
Hope,  and  which  the  slio;htcst^  retardment  would 
have  rendered  ])recarious,  the  allied  divisions  at 
St.  P^  being  in  a  situation  to  interpose  on  the 
road  between  them  and  liayonne.  Early  the 
following  morning  they  moved  forward  with  that 
intent,  but  heavy  rain  having  rendered  the  cross 
roads  nearly  impracticable,  and  all  the  bridges 
on  the  main  connnunication  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  French,  the  march  of  the  different 
columns  w^as  so  much  retarded  that  the  retiring 
force  o'ained  Bavonne  without  further  molcsta" 
tion. 

Fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, w  ith  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,, 
enhanced  the  value  of  this  triumph,  which  cost 
the  victors  little  more  than  500  killed  and  2000 
wounded.  The  position  on  the  Nivelle  had  many 
great  natural  advantages:  it  was  taken  up  with 
judgment,  and  neither  labour  nor  expense  had 

A  A 
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been  spared  for  tliree  months  to  strengthen  it  to 
the  ntniost.  IMarshal  Soult  had  fully  70,000  men 
for  its  defence,  and  he  disputed  every  inch  of 
tlie  ground  till  dislodged,  and  no  charge  has 
been  hrouivht  aii:ainst  him  of  serious  error  in  his 
dispositions  ;*    therefore,   to  account  for  such  a 

'*  An  error  of  minor  arrangement  might  possibly  be  pointed 
•ut  in  the  plan  he  adopted  of  forming  his  lines  between  the 
works  and  the  attacking  force,  by  which  means  the  fire  of  th« 
Tedoubts  was  completely  screened  till  after  the  repvilse  of  hi& 
line,  when  the  assailants  following  close,  the  garrisons  generally 
«ave  way  at  the  same  time,  and  the  support  merely  served  to 
cover  their  retreat.  The  redoubts  on  the  heights  of  Ainhoe- 
uere  very  respectable  ;  and  if  the  six  or  seven  thousand  men 
formed  in  front  of  them  haxl  been  kept  in  reserve  in  their  rear, 
leaving  the  fire  of  the  work  free,  and  had  only  acted  against 
the  allies  when  giving  the  assault,  would  not  that  operation 
'have  been  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult,  or  even  hazardous  ? 

Another  secondary  error  might  also  be  mentioned,  which  is 
fhe  blind  confidence  felt  by  the  French  that  the  attack  of  Sir 
U.  Hill  would  be  directed  along  the  ridge  of  mountains 
pn  their  extreme  left,  which  they  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  whilst  the  columns  were  absolutely  in  march  to  the  attacR 
of  the  position  of  Ainhoe,  they  were  observed  to  be  detaching 
troops  from,thence  to  their  left  ;  and  during  the  combat,  so 
fjiir  from  attending  solely  to  the  main  point,  and  moving  to  the 
assistance  of  those  engaged,  the  troops  on  the  ridge  amused 
themselves  with  driving  the  force  under  Mina  up  the  pass  of 
Maya:  there  they  fell  in  with  the  baggage  of  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment which  they  plundered,  and  immediately  returned  with 
nu.'jr  booty  ;  othen^ise,   hud  they   followed  a   little   farther, 
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line  haviiiiif  In-cw  forced  on  two  points  at  so 
small  a  loss,  moii'  seems  necessary  than  that  the 
attack  shonid  have  heen  planned  with  judirnient 
and  exeented  with  ability  :  npon  tlie  wliole,  it  is 
pmhahle  tiiat  the  statement  of  ti\e  rrcnch 
oOieers  made  at  the  |)eriod  was  eorrcet,  that  ill 
success  liad  lowered  the  spirit  of  their  men,  and 
that  they  lon^ht  on  this  occasion  with  less  than 
their  accustomed  2:allantiy.  'Hie  allied  army 
certainly  was  never  in  finer  order,  or  maiifeuvre<i 
better.  Tlie  artillery  niuler  Colonel  Dickson 
was  conspicuously  active,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  its  usual  destructive  powers,  which,  as 
the  country  was  unfavourable  to  its  movement^ 
«hows  to  what  a  hi2:h  de£::ree  arranu-cmcnt  and 
experience  can  unite  those  primary  qualities  in 
that  arm. 

Plate  IV. — After  this  brilliant  action,  th,e 
allies  went  into  cantcmments  between  the  Nivelle 
and  the  sea,  till  preparations  should  be  organized 
for  their  further  operations.  The  French  at  the 
same  time  concentrated  in  i>:reat  numbers  round 
Bayonne,  only  two  miles  in  their  immediate 
front :  and  as  thev  mioht  from  thence  make  a 
sudden  advance,  a  defensive  line  was  appointed 

their  capture  was  inevitable,  as,  notwithstanding  their  acci- 
dentally accelerated  retreat,  the  troops  detached  I'or  that 
purpose  bad  nearly  efiVcted  it. 

A  ^   2 
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for  the  different  divisions,  which  they  were  cm- 
ployed  to  strengthen  with  works.  It  commenced 
at  the  sea  on  the  left,  in  rear  of  Biaritz  ;  from 
thence  it  passed  over  the  main  ridge  of  heights, 
crossing  the  Chaussee  at  a  country-house  be- 
longing to  the  Mayor  of  that  town;  from  thence 
it  followed  the  right  bank  of  a  valley  in  front 
of  Arcangnes,  falling  on  the  Nive  near  a  large 
chateau,  called  Garrat's  House,  the  right  Ijeing 
throw^n  back  along  the  left  of  the  Nive  by 
Ustariz  and  Cambo. 

Whilst  the  army  occupied  only  this  confined 
space  in  rear  of  the  Nive,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  Bayonne  and  St.  Jean  Pied  dc 
Port  remained  free,  the  French  continued  to 
have  access  to  all  the  country  on  the  right  of 
the  river,  and  were  profiting  by  the  opportunity 
to  appropriate  its  resources  to  their  own  use, 
and  to  interrupt  the  foragers  of  tlie  allies;  there- 
fore so  soon  as  preparations  wqyc  completed  for 
crossing  the  Nive,  it  w  as  decided  to  extend  the 
cantonments  of  the  army,  and  block  up  the 
front  of  the  enemy,  by  driving  back  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  seizing  some  strong  ground 
they  occupied  between  the  Nive  and  Adour. 
The  army  moved  forward  bodily  on  the  9th 
December.  Sir  J.  II()j)c,  with  the  left,  met 
with  little  opposition,  and  closely  reconnoitred 
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nayonne.  Sir  I{.  Hill  crossed  the  Nivc  hy  some 
fords  atCaniho  without  resistance,  as  tlic  I'lciicli 
in  his  trout  hastily  retired  towards  I3a}()uue  to 
prevent  General  Clinton's  division,  wliich  crossed 
by  a  bridge  ol*  boats  at  Ustariz,  intercc|)tin«j 
their  retreat.  The  retirin<»;  force  attempted  to 
tiiake  a  stand  at  Ville  Franche;  they  were,  how- 
ever, quickly  dislod<i;ed  by  the  liidil  infantry  of 
tlie  troo})s  from  Ustariz,  Mhen,  darkness  ap- 
proaching', the  operations  of  tlie  day  closed.  The 
enemy  in  the  night  witlulrew  all  his  posts  into 
Bayonne;  and  on  the  10th  Sir  R.  IlilTs  corps 
was  estalilished  witli  its  light  on  the  Adour,  its 
left  on  the  height  of  \^ille  Franche  above  the 
Nivc,  and  its  centre  across  tlie  great  road  from 
Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied  dc  Port,  at  the  village 
of  St.  Pierre.  ^lurillo's  Spaniards  were  detached 
to  Urcuray,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  Ilaspar- 
ren,  to  observe  a  French  division  posted  near 
St.  Palais.  Sir  J.  Hope  resumed  his  former  con- 
tonments  in  the  course  of  the  niglit,  and  the 
centre,  nnder  Marshal  Beresford,  withdrew  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nive,  maintaining  a  com- 
mnnication  with  Sir  R.  Hill  bv  a  brido-e  of 
boats. 

Bayonne  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  tlie 
Nive  with  the  Adour;  the  fonner  not  being 
fordable  for  several  miles  up  its  course  ;  the  lat- 
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tor  being  a  very  considerable  river.  The  town, 
which  is  stronHv  fortified,  contains  secure 
bridges  over  both  streams,  and  the  French  had 
added  to  its  capacity  by  an  entrenched  camp 
nearly  inattackable  from  natural  obstacles,  and 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  an  army.  The 
<mly  two  ii'ood  roads  tlnouo^h  this  corner  of 
France,  those  from  Paris  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  pass  through  the  town  : 
all  the  other  roads  are  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion of  cross  country  connnunication,  and  be- 
come quite  impracticable  in  winter,  ^farshal 
Soult,  at  Bayonne,  had  consequently  the  advan- 
taire  over  the  allies  of  holdinsc  the  radii  of  ex- 
ccllent  roads  to  the  arc  of  their  position,  the 
communications  along  which  were  exceedingly 
bad,  and  intersected  by  a  river  ;  he  had  more- 
over all  his  communications  assured  fiom  inter- 
ruption, and  all  his  movements  supported  by  the 
fortress. 

Soult  last  not  a  moment  in  profiting  by  his  ad- 
vantageous position  ;  judging  that  the  principal 
strength  of  the  allies  would  be  cm  the  right  of 
the  Nive,  supporting  Sir  R.  Hill's  corj)S,  he 
marched  his  main  force  from  Bayonne  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  by  the  high  road  of  St. 
Jean  de  Luz.  Tlie  troops  under  Sir  J.  Hope,  in 
position  on  the  left  of  the  allies,  guartling  that 
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To:i(l,  wcvc  M;i|()i-(i(.*iu'ral  II;iy"s  (li\isl()M,  (the 
,5th,)  :ui(l  two  IN)i  t  ujj^ucxc  hiii^adcs,  posted  on  a 
stroiiL*'  iKiirow  n(ii;x',  and  l>aioii  Altt'ii  s  li^ht  di- 
vision hkcwisc  on  a  stronLj,"  piece  o1  gTound  at 
Arcaii<j;ucs,  ahout  two  miles  to  their  riLj;ht  ;  lU) 
(Intensive  connection,  howi'\ci,  cxistin*^  hctwccii 
the  two,  except  ah)nii;a  rani^-e  of  hills  which  pro- 
jcctt'd  too  much  to  l)e  occupied  otiierw  ise  than 
by  small  posts.  'I'he  position  of  each  was  stroni;- 
in  itself,  the  flanks  heiniron  difficult  \  alleys,  and 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  no  enemy  dare  to 
penetrate  between  them.  The  I'rench,  without 
halting,  attacked,  and  vigorously  drove  the  light 
division  into  their  entrenchments,  establishing 
themselves  on  the  connectiniX  ridi^e  between  the 
two  allied  corps,  and  then  innnediately  turned 
their  main  efforts  against  the  left.  The  defenders 
displayed  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  reputation,  and, 
favoured  by  the  "'round,  were  innnoveable  :  at 
one  moment  only  was  there  any  appearance  of 
faltering  ;  the  enemy,  after  skirmishing  for  a 
considerable  time,  issued  from  a  wood  on  the 
right  of  the  high  road,  in  such  numbers  as  to 
drive  back  the  advance  on  their  support,  which 
they  likewise  overpowered,  and  were  rapidly  fol- 
lowing np  their  success,  when  a  Portugueze  bat- 
talion boldly  moyed  forward  on  the  road,  and 
wheeled  into  the  rear  of  the  wood;  the  9th  British* 
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regiment,  which  was  formed  on  the  extreme 
right,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  penetrated 
beyond  their  front,  innnediately  faced  about,  and 
uniting  in  a  charge  to  the  rear,  with  the  Portu- 
gueze,  caused  the  pursuing  cohmm  to  retrograde 
with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  prisoners.  The 
French,  even  after  this  severe  check,  firmly  per- 
sisted in  the  combat,  which  only  closed  with  the 
night;  when  the  remainder  of  the  left  wing 
having  been  brought  up  from  its  cantonments, 
INIaior- General  Howard's  division  relieved  the 
fatigued  troops  on  the  field  of  action.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Lowry  Cole  and  General  Le  Cors 
division  took  post  in  a  situation  to  support  either 
of  the  defensive  corps.  Soult  employed  the 
night  in  making  dispositions  to  force  Baron 
Alten  at  Arcangues,  movmg  many  of  his  troops 
in  that  direction.  Sir  J.  Hope  seeing  this,  made 
a  counter-movement  on  the  1 1th  to  be  nearer  to 
support  General  Alten,  on  which  his  opponent 
again  clianged  his  dispositions,  and  directed  seve- 
ral columns  against  the  left.  Sir  J.  Hope  lost  not 
a  moment  in  resuming  his  former  ground  ;  Soult, 
how  ever,  ^\^as  in  time  to  molest  his  rear  in  their 
march,  an<l  drove  it  back  hastily ;  but  made  no 
attack  after  the  troops  had  fully  resumed  their 
ground,  which  movement  terminated  the  opera- 
tions, though  not  the  events  of  the  day,  as  soon 
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nftcr  tlic  (irinu;  ccasoci,  three  hiittalioiis  of  Nassau 
tr(K)])s,  intonned  of  the  IllRMatioii  of  their  coini- 
fry  tVoin  the  sv\  ay  of  J^iinee,  came  over  to  tlu: 
alhes  as  the  means  of  rejoiiiiiia^  tlieir  prince. 
'I'he  next  momini;"  the  I'leneli  still  occupied  the 
ridge  in  i'oree,  ami  in  the  afternoon  tiieix;  wqk  a 
fchaip  alVaii'  of  outposts;  but  no  serious  move* 
meut  took  place  on  cither  side. 

Mtirshal  Sou  It,  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to 
overwhelm  the  left  of  the  army,  j)rofited  by  the 
position  of  IJa^onue  to  move  his  whole  force  in 
the  nii>'ht  of  the  l*ith  against  the  corps  under 
Sir  R.  Hill,  on  the  right  of  the  Nive,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  he  might  have  naturally  expected 
would  have  been  nnicb  weakened,  by  its  sup- 
ports being  turned  to  resist  bis  formidable  and 
obstinate  attacks  of  tbree  days  on  the  left.  Such, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  case  :  on  the 
contrary,  arrangements  had  been  in  progress 
from  day- light  in  the  morning  to  reinforce  it 
with  Sir  H.  Clinton's  division  ;  and  Sir  L.  Coles, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  third  division,  were 
held  in  readiness  to  cross  to  the  right  of  the 
Nive.  Sir  R.  Hill  had  under  his  immediate 
command  about  13,000  men  :  four  brigades  oc- 
cupied the  village  of  St.  Pierre  on  the  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  Sir  H. 
Clinton's  division  being  a  support  in  their  rear : 
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two  brigades  were  at  Villc  Franclie,  with  one  on 
i^ome  strong  groiind  in  its  front,  and  a  brigade  at 
Vieux  Moguere  on  the  right.  Soult  advanced 
with  30,000  men,  evidently  directing  one  power- 
ful effort  against  the  centre :  Sir  R.  Hill,  in 
Consequence,  ordered  all  the  troops  from  the 
flanks  to  the  support  of  that  point,  except  one 
battalion  to  guard  Vieux  iMoguere.  The  French 
came  on  with  great  boldness  and  celerity,  and 
in  such  superior  numbers  that  they  were  fast  dis- 
lodging the  centre,  when  the  troops  from  the 
flanks  arrived,  with  a  rare  precision,  to  its  assist- 
ance, and  repulsed  tlie  advancing  force.  The 
battalion  on  the  right  being  menaced,  retired  from 
Moguere  to  the  heights  in  its  rear,  from  wdicnce, 
ascertaining  the  enemy  to  be  in  httlc  force,  it 
re-entered  the  village,  making  some  prisoners. 
Soults  attention  was  entirely  directed  to  the  cen- 
tre, which  he  repeatedly  attacked:  at  last,  find- 
ing his  most  strenuous  endeavours  fruitless,  he 
began  to  draw  off.  To  hasten  his  movements, 
General  Byjig's  l)rigade  advanced,  and  carried  in 
superior  style  a  hill  on  the  Trench  left,  which 
covered  their  mananivres,  capturing  two  guns. 
The  enemy  after  this  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  further  resistance,  and  hastily  retired  to  some 
very  strong  ground  near  liayonne,  having  their 
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K'ft  on  tlu*  Adoiir;  and   Sir  U.   11  ill's  crjrjjs  took 
u|)  a  parallel  position. 

'I'luvsc  attacks  of  Marshal  Sonlt  wcic  jndi- 
cioiisly  concciwd,  ahly  cxccntcd,  and  persevered 
in  with  lirnmess;  nevertheless  on  hoth  fields  his 
most  tbreihle  eflbrts  were  re|)ulsed  hy  a  small 
j)()rtion  oC  the  allied  army — beini;  incontestihlc 
proof  of  inferiority  in  his  troops,  'i'he  con- 
scrij)tion,  that  powerfnl  eno-jne  which,  if  duly 
applied,  would  have  t;iven  endless  vigour  to  the 
I'rcnch  armies,  liad,  by  its  abuse,  brought  on 
their  premature  decay.  Men  being*  by  its  action 
the  supply  most  readily  attained,  were  on  all  oc- 
casions made  the  principal  sacrifice.  Buonaparte, 
besides  his  excessive  losses  in  battle,  threw  them 
away  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  save  the  in- 
cumbrance and  expense  of  hospitals  and  maga- 
zines. His  generals  ibllowed  his  example  on  a 
smaller  scale,  engaging  incessantly,  without  care 
or  thought,  in  useless  atiairs  serving  merely  to 
bring  their  names  into  notice.  Similar  prodiga- 
lity of  life  extended  to  the  lowest  ofticer.  Still, 
however,  men  were  forthcoming;  each  latter  year 
saw  half  the  number  of  the  army  replaced;  but 
four  times  that  period  failed  to  render  them 
veterans;  and  those  legions  so  incessantly  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  under  the  flattering  address  of 
heroes  of  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  and  Jena,  were 
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at  this  period  composed  of  young  and  unwilling 
conscripts,  trained  in  a  school  of  misfortune  and 
retreat. 

The  efforts  last  detailed  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  excessive  loss  to  the  French,  as  the 
victors  under  their  more  favourable  circum- 
stances had  above  1200  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  left,  and  nearly  2000  on  the  right.  Soult 
considered  the  trial  of  strensfth  decisive,  and 
cantoning  his  army  behind  the  Adour,  thence 
forth  turned  all  his  exertions  to  complete  the 
w^orks  round  Bayonne,  and  to  make  various  de- 
fensive arrangements  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Pau,  the  best  communications  over  which  he 
assured  by  a  strong  tete-de-pont  at  Peyrehorade. 
For  these  objects  he  obtained  a  considerable 
period  of  quiet,  as  the  w^inter  had  set  in  particu- 
larly w  et  and  inclement.  The  Nive,  the  Adour, 
the  Pau,  the  Gaves  dOleron  and  iMauleon,  ^\  ith 
various  other  streams,  had  overflowed  their 
banks,  rendering  the  low  grounds  in  their  vici- 
nity one  continued  marsh;  the  cross  roads  had 
become  perfectly  impracticable;  the  high  rojuls, 
which  were  commanded  by  fortresses,  could  alone 
be  used,  and  the  allies  w^erc  obliged  to  go  into 
cantonments  till  a  more  genial  season  should 
admit  of  their  pushing  forward.  The  territory 
near  the  Pyrenees  is  exceedingly  poor  and  ill  cul- 
tivated, and  carriage  scarce;  all  the  supplies  for 
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tlir  troops  were  in  r()nse(|ucnce  drawn  iVoni  the 
port  of  St.  Jeande  Luz,  whicli,  hv'iuii;  sitiiaud  lii 
the  innermost  hite  ol*  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  was  of 
(lan<i^erous  approach,  and  many  transports  were 
stranded;  nevertheless,  excejjt  in  the  article  of 
fora<»v,  tlie  army  was  ahnndantly  snp|)he(l.     Tlic 
inhahitants  were  peaceable:  on  tiie  approach  of 
the  aUies  they  had  been  enconrai»e(l  to  adopt  a 
system  of  Clnerrilhi  warfare;  bnt  the  wholesome 
severity  of  sending  prisoners  of  war  to  England 
those  cauo'ht  in  acts  of  hostility,  added  to  tlie  un- 
expected  generosity  of  paying  for  every  thing, 
speedily  changed  their  dispositions.     Unhkethe 
Spaniard,  who,  when  he  has  driven  his  cattle  to 
the  monntains,  can  with  ease  transport  all  his 
remaining;  effects  of  value  on  the  same  mule 
with  himself,  the  French  cultivators  are  more  or 
less  proprietors,  and  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
become  desperate  enemies,  unless  driven  thereto 
by  continued  ill-treatment.    Neither  do  they  pos- 
sess the  same  steady  and  elevated  patriotic  feel- 
ings as  the  Spaniards;  indeed,  the  patriotism  and 
attachment  of  the   French  to  their  rulers  had 
been  so  weakened  by  the  successive  changes  of 
the  revolution,  that  w^hen  they  found  the  sway  of 
the  allies  the  least  oppressive,  they  lost  sight  of 
their  duty  in  self-interest,  and  rather  assisted 
than  opposed  the  invaders.     Under  these  circum- 
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stances,  notliing  of  any  interest  occurred  till  the 
middle  of  rebruary,  when,  the  weather  having 
become  more  favoural)lc,  Lord  WeUington  com- 
menced a  series  of  manoeuvres  to  draw  Soult'5 
force  from  its  advantageous  position  near 
Bayonne,  and  to  carry  the  \var  into  the  heart  of 
France.  The  first  operation  was  to  clear  the 
rii^ht  flank  of  the  armv,  and  assure  its  communi- 
cations,  by  driving  back  the  French  troops  from 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Palais.  With  that  view  Sir 
R.  Hill,  breaking  up  from  Urcuray  on  the  14th, 
dislodged  from  Hellette  a  small  force,  which 
halted  for  the  night  on  the  hills  above  Meharin; 
but  immediately  fell  back  from  thence  the  nexf 
morning  on  the  advance  of  Murillo,  and  joined 
their  main  body  near  Garis. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  very  strong; 
but  too  much  to  their  right  of  Gapis  to  cover  the 
road  through  that  town,  by  wliich  their  retreat 
over  the  bridge  at  St.  Palais  might  be  cut  off;  it 
was  consequently  highly  desirable  to  attack 
them;  evening,  however,  was  fast  coming  on, 
and  only  Sir  W.  Stewart's  division,  with  Afuril- 
lo's  force,  had  arrived.  Lord  Wellington,  there- 
fore, not  totally  to  lose  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity which  presented  itself,  having  detached  the 
S|)aniards  to  occupy  St.  Palais,  attacked  them  in 
front  with  Sir  W.  Stewart's  division  alone.    The 
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tr()oj)s  ij^alliiiitly  canicd  tlic  hciirhts  on  tho  first 
citort,  aiul  linnl\  mjiintaiiinl  tlu'iii  aLrjiinst  inanv 
t*(jnally  ij^allaiit  dlorts  of  the  enemy  to  recover 
ihrir  j^rouiul.  Nii;Iit  came  on  (lurin<i^  tlie  stru^- 
i»'Ic,  and  several  cliari;'cs  were  ma<le  by  the 
French  alter  dark,  which  hein^  invarial)ly  met 
with  firmness,  nioie  men  were  hayonetted  tliau 
is  nsual  in  jsiieh  ,^mall  affairs;  at  ienjrth  the 
French  lin(hn<i^  their  eilorts  ineriectnal,  and  theJK 
loss  considerable,  reliied  and  passed  thron<i^h  St. 
Palais  w^ithont  molestation,  the  Sj)aniar(ls  not 
havinijc  reached  the  town. 

The  next  day,  the  \6th,  the  retirinf^  force  was 
again  i'onnd  in  position  behind  the  Gave  dc» 
Mauleon,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  waiting 
a  general  attack;  but  the  artillery  being  advan- 
tageously placed,  a  battalion  under  their  fire 
crossed  the  stream  by  a  ford  near  Arrivete,  and 
driving  back  the  French  posts  from  thence,  the 
whole  division  instantly  retired,  and  in  the  nijjht 
passed  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  on  which  the  right  of 
the  allies  concentrated  behind  the  Gave  de  Mau^ 
Icon.  The  centre  of  the  army  made  a  corre*- 
sponding  movement  on  the  15th  to  the  Bidouse 
river,  Sir  H.  Clinton's  and  Baron  Alten's  lisrhf 
divisions  remaining  between  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour  to  watch  the  troops  iu  Bayonne. 

The  advance  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  in^ 
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tended  to  fiorm  tlie  investment  of  Rnyonne,  was 
delayed  till  the  23d  by  the  considerable  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Adour, 
an  operation  attended  with  peculiar  difHcnlties. 
From  the  impracticability  of  transporting  lieavy 
apparatus  across  the  country  to  the  eastward, 
the  bridge  was  of  necessity  most  disadvantage- 
Gusly  constructed  below  the  town,  where  the 
river  is  270  yards  broad,  and  the  tide  and  ripple 
so  formidable  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  any  thing 
less  than  decked  vessels  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons 
burthen.  These  were  to  be  collected  and  fitted 
out  in  the  ports  of  Socoa  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
the  navigation  from  whence  was  uncertain,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  river  at  all  times  hazard- 
ous, and  frequently  impmcticable;  moreover  the 
garrison,  which  exceeded  10,000  in  number, 
were  aided  by  a  sloop  of  war  and  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats. 

Sir  J.  Hope  moved  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour  about  noon  of  tiie  23d  with  the  ordinary 
pontoon  train,  and  finding  the  garrison  had  only 
a  small  guard  of  observation  on  tlie  other  side, 
immediately  rowed  over  fifty  men,  and,  having 
stretched  a  hawser  across,  endeavoured  by  means 
of  rafts  to  ferry  over  the  remainder  of  his  force. 
The  rafts,  however,  could  only  work  during 
slack  tide,  and  in  the  evening  one  battalion  of 
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Gnar(U  about  ()()()  in  ninnbcr,  .ind  :i  few  rockets 
only,  had  been  passt'd  to  the  lij^ht  bank.  A 
httle  before  chirk  about  (h)uble  that  loiee  ad- 
vanced towards  them:  tlie  Guards,  to  receive  the 
attack,  were  jucheiously  |)osted  behind  the  sand 
hilLs,  with  artillery  on  the  opposite  bank  ilanking 
the  ground  in  their  iVont;  tlieir  (irniness,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  to  any  severe  trial,  as  a  well 
directed  discharge  of  rockets  induced  the  French 
to  halt,  and  after  some  hesitation  they  returned 
into  the  place.  During  the  night  the  |)on toons 
used  as  row  boats  were  substituted  for  the  rafts; 
fifteen  men  passed  at  each  turn  ;  anil  on  the  even- 
inc:  of  the  ^j;4th  the  whole  of  General  Howard's 
division,  about  6000  men,  with  a  few  cavalry, 
were  on    the  right  bank. 

So  soon  as  security  was  thus  obtained  against 
the  enemy,  the  navy  conquered  the  dilHculties 
of  the  navigation.  British  seamen  under  a  Bri- 
tish pendant  shewed  the  way  over  the  bar:  the 
native  crews  of  the  remaining  boats,  kept  in  obe- 
dience by  officers  of  engineers,  with  armed  sap- 
pers, were  constrained  to  follow,  and  the  flotilla 
effected  the  passage  with  the  loss  of  six  of  their 
number.  The  boats  were  immediately  moored: 
the  sappers  worked  incessantly,  night  and  day, 
and  by  noon  of  the  26th  a  bridge  was  passable 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  town  of 
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Bayonne,  vliich  for  the  remainder  of  the  war 
served  as  the  recjular  comnuiiiication  with  the 
army  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Spain,  by  the 
road  of  Dax,  thus  avoiding  all  the  dilhcult  and 
exhausted  country  along  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renees. The  same  evening,  after  a  sharp  affair, 
the  garrison  was  forced  to  withdraw  into  their 
defences,  and  Bayonne  was  blockaded  on  both 
sides  of  the  Adour  preparatory  to  forming  the 
siege;  in  consequence  the  two  divisions  left  to 
observe  the  place  between  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour,  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

On  the  24th  the  right  and  centre  of  the  allies 
made  a  general  movement.  Sir  R.  Hill's  corps 
crossed  the  Gave  (["Oleron  without  opposition 
by  a  ford  near  Villenave ;  Sir  T.  Picton's,  the 
3l\,  and  Baron  Alten's  light  division  followed 
at  the  same  spot,  and  Sir  H.  Clinton's  division 
effected  the  passage  between  Montfortand  Laas, 
also  without  opposition.  The  Spaniards  at  the 
same  time  shut  up  Navarreins,  a  place  on  the 
right  of  the  line  of  operations  sufficiently  forti- 
fied to  re(|uire  battering  artillery  for  its  reduc- 
tion, and  Marshal  Beresford  confined  the 
French  on  the  left  within  their  t(^te-de-pont  at 
Peyrehorade. 

Marshal  Soult,  on  ascertaining  these  move- 
ments, leaving  Bayonne    to  its  own  resources, 
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and  having;-  destroyed  all  I  he  bridges  over  the 
Adoiir  not  protected  by  the  fortress,  concen- 
trated his  t'orees  behind  the  ]*au  at  Ortbes. 
Tiie  allies  on  the  *i.5lh  moved  forward  to  dis- 
lodi>;e  him  liom  thenee.  I'be  left,  nndcr  Mar- 
siial  IJeresi'ord,  crossed  the  river  by  a  pontoon 
bridue  l)eh)\v  Pevreiiorade,an(l  marclnn<j:throui^h 
that  town  alonii^  tiie  iii;bt  baidv  nnited  with  the 
cavahy  and  witii  (Icncral  Pieton's  division, 
which  crossed  by  a  lord  below  Derenx:  during 
the  night  Sir  11.  Clinton  and  Baron  Alten's 
divisions  also  effected  the  passage — Sir  R.  Hill 
reniaininir  on  the  iett  bank  on  the  liic:h  road  to 
Sauveterre.  The  enemy  were  strongly  posted, 
tlieir  left  being  supported  by  the  town  of  Orthes 
and  the  river,  from  which  tlieir  line  extended 
along;  a  chain  of  heiohts  in  the  direction  of 
Dax,  the  right  terminating  on  a  very  command- 
ing height,  covered  by  the  village  of  St.  Boes  in 
its  front.  The  centre  of  the  position  from  tiie 
retrocession  of  the  hill  was  sheltered  from  attack 
by  the  flanks.  A  corps  posted  on  an  elev'ated 
mountain  on  the  high  road  toSaultde  Navailles, 
served  as  a  reserve  to  the  whole.  The  arrano:e- 
ments  of  the  allies  an  ere  that  Sir  L.  Cole  and 
General  ^V"alker"s  divisions,  (the  7th,)  with 
Colonel  Vivian's  brigade  of  cavalry  under  Mar- 
shal  Beresford,   should,    by   a  wide  movement, 
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attack  tlie  riHit,  and  Sir  T.  Picton  and  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  marching  by  tlie  high  road  from  Pcyre- 
lioradc,  should  attack  the  left;  Baron  Alten\s 
division  remaining  in  reserve  as  a  support  to  each. 
To  render  success  certain  and  decisive,  and  to 
prevent  the  enemy  retiring  in  the  direction  of 
Pan,  Sir  11.  Hill  was  directed  to  cross  the  river 
at  a  ford  about  two  miles  above  the  town,  and 
fall  on  the  flank  or  rear  of  their  position. 

Marshal  Beresford  carried  the  village  of  St.  Boes 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  then  directed 
his  efforts  against  two  lines  of  the  enemy  formed 
on  the  heights  above  it,  the  only  approach  to 
which  was  along  a  narrow  tongue  of  ground  with 
a  deep  ravine  on  either  side.  The  division  of 
General  Cole  led  the  advance;  the  breadth  of 
the  ridge  prevented  more  than  two  battalions 
deploying  into  line;  fifteen  pieces  of  French 
artillery  played  on  them  diagonally;  the  main 
line  of  their  infantry  opposed  them  in  front; 
other  strong  bodies  were  formed  in  the  ravines 
on  their  flanks,  and  after  a  long  display  of  steady 
bravery  in  the  troops  the  attempt  was  relin- 
quished. To  turn  the  height  by  its  right  would 
have  required  an  exceedingly  wide  movement; 
Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  preferred  making  a 
great  effort  against  the  left,  and  ordered  lh« 
division  in  reserve  to  advance  in  support  of  Sir 
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T.  Pictoii.  'riicbc  comiiiandij  were  boldly  and 
Micccbsfully  executed,  and  the  allicb  «j|;aiiic'd  the 
buinniit  of  the  [>ositioii.  The  enemy,  whose  (hn- 
positions  tor  retreat  were  well  planned,  (being 
by  eclielons  ot'divisions,  each  successively  cover- 
jntr  the  other,)  nioNcd  oil  in  y^ooi\  order  till  they 
perceived  that  !Sir  1{.  Jidi  had  tiVeclfd  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  and  wa!>  actually  marching  on 
a  point  in  their  rear,  whicii  would  have  cut  off 
all  retreat.  Speed  then  became  the  order  of  the 
<lay;  Soult  precij)itatcd  the  march  of  his  divi- 
sions; Sir  R.  Hill  pressed  the  advance  of  his; 
the  Trench  began  to  run,  the  allies  ran  also;  the 
match  was  nearly  even  till  the  Frencli  com- 
pletely broke,  not  a  vestige  of  a  column  remain- 
ing: after  this  each  party  continued  in  a  s\ving- 
ing  trot  for  above  three  miles,  during  which  the 
individuals  gained  the  lead,  and  passed  Sault  de 
Navaiiles,  where  the  pursuit  closed.  The  di tie- 
rent  enclosures,  the  ditches,  and  every  obstacle 
to  flight  were  thickly  strewn  with  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nearly  2000  straggling  fugitives, 
unhurt,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
picked  up  by  the  infantry,  which  number  was 
augmented  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  made  near  the 
-conclusion  of  the  chace;  could  that  arm  have 
sooner  acted  off  the  great  road  few  of  the  Trench 
would  have  escaped,  as  they  couUl  have  made  np 
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attempt  at  formation  to  oppose  the  cavalry 
M'itlioLit  the  certainty  ot*  Sir  U.  Hill  jraining 
their  rear,  as  his  march  was  parallel  to  theirs,  and 
even  with  their  flank.  A  similar  effect  would 
probably  have  followed  the  success  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  attack,  as  the  French  right  and 
centre  would  have  been  thrown  back  on  their 
left,  and  their  whole  army  forced  to  retire  on  the 
same  road  ;  and,  as  the  communication  from  the 
right  was  dillicult,  probably  at  a  much  later 
period.  Their  loss  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances may  be  calculated  at  700G;  that  of  the 
British  and  Portu2:ueze  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  under  2300  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

On  the  following  day  the  centre  of  the  allies 
crossed  the  Adour  at  St.  Sever;  the  left  marched 
to  Mont  de  Marsan,  where  it  made  considerable 
captures  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  the  right 
moved  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  dis- 
lodge tuo  divisions  of  the  enemy  which  remained 
at  Aire.  The  French  were  found,  near  the  latter 
place,  strongly  posted  on  a  ridge  of  hills  ex- 
tending across  the  great  road  in  front  of  the 
town,  having  their  right  on  the  Adour. 

Sir  W.  Stewart's  division  attacked  them  along 
the  road,  seconded  by  General  Le  Costa's  Por- 
tugueze  brigade  on  his  left.  Both  columns 
drove   their  oj)ponents  from  the  heights :    the 
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P()itu<2;uczc,  liDWC'Vcr,  were  so  biokcn  by  the 
resistance  they  encountered,  that  tluy  couUl 
regain  no  foiination,  and  a  stroni;  hody  of 
French,  coni|)letely  tbrmed,  were  advancing  to 
attack  them  in  their  (hsordercd  state,  when  a 
brigade,  detaciied  by  Sir  \V.  Stewait,  arrived  to 
their  assistance,  and,  charging  tlic  ajjproaching 
force,  (hove  it  completely  down  tlic  height;  ne- 
vertheless, before  the  French  finally  moved  oft', 
they  made  several  furtiier  creditable,  thongh  un- 
successt'nl  efforts  to  regain  their  ground.  The 
main  bodv  crossed  the  Adour,  a  small  nundjer 
only  taking  the  direction  of  Pan,  from  wliencc 
they  were  driven  a  few  days  subsequently  by 
General  Fane  with  the  cavalry. 

Soult,  by  the  manoeuvre  of  Sir  U.  Hill's 
corps  at  Orthes,  was  forced  to  retire  by  the 
road  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  allies  directed  the 
war  near  the  coast,  ensuring  on  their  next  suc- 
cess the  fall  of  a  town  which  would  trive  them 
inexhaustible  supplies  and  a  fresh  point  of  sup- 
port and  communication  with  England  ;  besides 
separating  their  immediate  opponents  from  the 
army  of  Suchet  whicli,  10, ()()()  in  number,  was 
in  march  from  Catalonia  to  their  assistance. 
Heavy  rains,  however,  had  so  swelled  the  rivers, 
that  many  parts  of  the  country  were  under 
water;    and  the  French,  having   broken  down 
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all  the  biidgcs  in  tlieir  retreat,  a  delay  in 
tlie  |nirsuit  was  tlie  unavoidable  consequence. 
Soult,  who  could  not  but  perceive  the  advantage 
gained  over  l>ini.  endeavoured  to  counteract  it, 
by  moving  on  Agen  on  the  1st  of  Mareh  the 
moment  he  had  reorganized  his  army.  This 
step,  leaving  open  the  high  road  to  Bordeaux, 
was  not  taken  with  impunity,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington drew  a  splendid  advantage  from  the 
over  confidence  of  his  opponent.  Having  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  Bordelais  were  fa- 
vourably inclined  towards  their  former  princes, 
and  only  prevented  expressing  their  senti- 
ments by  the  awe  of  a  very  small  garrison,  he 
detached  Marshal  Beresford  with  three  divisions 
to  drive  out  the  military.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  delayed  till  the  8th,  as  previously  to 
making  such  further  division  of  force,  the  Spa- 
niards were  brought  up,  and  every  other  dis- 
poseable  body  closed  to  the  right.  Marshal 
Beresford  accomplished  the  object  confided  to 
him  without  resistance.  On  his  approach  to- 
wards the  city  the  French  troops  withdrew  to 
the  right  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  authorities, 
with  the  entire  |)Oj)ulation,  came  out  to  greet 
the  allies,  spontaneously  mounting  the  Bourbon 
emblem,  and  destroying  the  badges  of  the  ex- 
isting   government,    ^vithout  either   pledge   or 
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promise  oi'  protection,  or  even  ol'  a  ^tipnhilion 
in  tlieir  favour  in  the  treaty  of  pea<e  then  nu* 
i^'ociatinu^  w  itli  nn()iia|)artc  at  Chatillon.  'J'ha^ 
cxtraonlinaiy  man,  allci-  liasini;  Ix  cii  ont-nia- 
nocuvred,  and  ('()n)j)l('l(ly  beaten  l)y  the  alhes 
wlicn  in  eo.nniaiul  of  an  enormous  army  on  the 
Elbe,  now  that  nuitual  assistanee  and  combined 
exertion  were  no  lon<j;ei*  absohitely  necessary  to 
the  aseen(huicy  of  his  antai^onists,  and  each  was 
cndeavonriniij  to  be  tlie  first  to  arrive  at  Paris, 
had  tlie  abihty  so  to  manoeuvre  a  handful  of  men 
by  incessant  marchini!:,  as  alternately  to  op])osc 
each  with  a  superior  force,  and  to  render  him- 
self so  formidable  as  to  obtain  from  confede- 
rated Europe  the  ofller  of  peace  on  fair  and  ho- 
nourable conditions.  The  full  value  or  conse- 
quences of  the  popular  movement  at  Bordeaux 
could  not  therefore  be  calculated.  The  French, 
generally  speaking*,  were  tired  of  the  war;  and 
in  La  Vendee  real  affection  for  the  Bourbons, 
far  from  being  extinguished,  was  but  slightly 
smothered.  A  prince  of  that  family  was  already 
in  communication  with  them  :  another  victory 
in  the  same  quarter,  and  the  flame  might  ex- 
tend over  all  the  western  departments. 

^Marshal  Soult  showed  by  a  proclamation  he 
issued  on  the  occasion,  how  deeply  he  felt  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  Allies:  he  not  only  loaded 
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the  British  nation  L^cncrally  with  opprohriurn 
and  abuse,  hut  even  in  the  ani;^iiish  of  his  feel- 
ings descended  to  invectives  against  his  watchful 
competitor.  His  actions  which  followed  were 
more  worthy  of  a  military  chief:  he  skilfully 
endeavoured  to  paralyse  the  progress  of  disaf- 
fection on  the  Lower  Garonne  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment on  the  13th  to  Conchez  and  Viella  on  the 
right  flank,  or  rather  rear,  of  the  allies,  driving 
in  the  pickets  of  Sir  11.  HilTs  corps,  and  making 
the  appearance  of  intending  to  attack  with  his 
wliole  force.  Sir  R.  Hill  in  consequence  con- 
centrated his  corps  on  a  strong  position,  the  left 
at  Aire  and  the  right  at  Garlin,  having  the  little 
river  Gros  Lees  in  front,  and  the  main  road 
from  Pau  to  Aire  running  parallel  to  his  imme- 
diate rear,  and  Lord  Wellington  quickly  moved 
two  divisions  to  the  right  of  the  Adour  to  his 
support.  It  was  not,  however,  Soult's  intention 
to  engage,  and  lie  took  post  with  his  whole 
army  on  a  ridge  of  extremely  strong  ground  on 
the  right  of  the  Gros  Lees,  extending  from 
Progan  to  Mascarras,  hoping  that  as  13,000  men 
were  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Bayonne, 
Lord  Wellington  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  recalling  the  force  from  Bordeaux  to 
dislodge  him.  In  this  expectation  lie  was  dis- 
appointed,   as    by    the    precautions    taken    to 
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8trcni>tlicn  the  main  body  oi*  the  Allies,  it  was 
suniciciitiv  |)()\\(ilul  alone  to  j)iirsue  the  olTcn- 
sivc.  Lord  WeHins^toii,  however,  iindinir  by 
this  ni()\enieiit  that  the  w  [\v  Mas  decidedly 
(haun  to  tiie  eastward,  recalled  Marshal  Heres- 
f'ord  with  1\\ o  (h\i^ions,  entrustiiifij  the  preser- 
vation of  liordcaux.  to  Lord  Dalhousie  with 
6()i)0  men. 

On  the  11  til  Soult  remained  inacti\e  on  his 
gronnd,  hnt  ol)ser\in<>;  in  the  course  ot  the  day 
that  the  allies  were  collecting  for  the  attack,  lie 
moved  otF  at  night  in  the  direction  of  Leni- 
bege. 

On  the  15th  the  enemy  s  main  body  halted  in 
position  near  Burosse,  covered  by  a  strong  rear 
guard  at  INIasearras.  On  the  approach  of  a 
sinole  bricrade  of  the  allies,  the  whole  retired 
upon  Vic  Bigorre,  not  firing  a  shot  to  maintaii 
their  ground  in  a  country  peculiarly  defensible. 

On  the  18th  the  allied  army  followed,  the 
right  by  Conchcz,  the  centre  by  Castelman,  and 
the  left  by  Plaisance. 

On  the  19th  the  right  moved  on  Vic 
Bifforre  throuoh  Lembeo-e,  and  the  centre  on 
the  same  place  through  Maubourget.  The 
enemy  were  driven  from  Lembege  after  a  slight 
skirmish ;  but  at  Vic  two  divisions  made  a 
determined     stand,     affording    Sir    T.     Picton 
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an  advantageous  opportunity  to  display  the 
bravery  of  the  3d  (h vision,  which  dislodged 
tlieni  in  c:reat  style.  In  the  evenins:  Soult  united 
his  whole  a;my  on  the  right  of  the  Adour ; 
placing  his  left  at  Tarhes,  and  extending  his 
right  in  the  direction  of  llabastens. 

Tlie  20th  atiorded  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
highly  creditable  to  both  armies.  Sir  R.  Hill's 
corps  with  Sir  T.  Picton's  division  moved  from 
Vic  upon  Tarbes  to  attack  Soult's  position  in 
front,  whrlst  three  divisions  crossed  the  Adour 
near  Vic,  and  marched  on  Rabastens  to  turn  his 
light.  These  movements  were  exceedingly  well 
combined.  The  right  flank  of  the  French  was 
turned,  and  the  front  attack  was  about  to  com- 
mence, when  Soult  drew  off.  The  troops  elated, 
ascended  the  French  position  to  continue  the 
pursuit,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  exertions, 
when,  to  their  great  mortification,  they  disco- 
vered a  large  portion  of  the  French  army  formed 
on  a  parallel  height  of  great  strength  across  the 
road  of  Tournay,  and  the  former  occupiers  of 
tlie  position  they  had  just  gained,  about  15,000 
in  number,  ascending  tlie  same  height  to  join 
their  connades.  The  new  aliijfnmcnt  was  too 
Strong  to  be  attacked  in  front  without  a  most 
seveie  loss,  and  to  preserve  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  Hank  movement  it  was  necessary  that 
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the  corps  at  Habastcns  should  move  still  farther 
forward.  So  nuich  time  was  rc(|uircd  to  com- 
municate frcsli  arrantijcmcnts,  and  tor  the  addi- 
tional march,  lliat  the  day  closed  hcl'ore  any 
thii]«»'  further  could  he  attempted  ;  and  in  the 
night,  Soult,  having  j)reviously  sent  off  most  of 
his  incumbrances,  retired  hy  St.  Ciaudcns  on 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  assured  of  finding 
abundant  suj)pli'es.  In  this  light  order  lie 
marched  rapidly,  tond  the  bridge  over  the  Ga- 
ronne being  at  hi<5  command,  he  entered  the 
city  on  the  second  'day.  Tlie  allies,  on  tlie 
contrary,  were  obliafed  to  carry  forward  a  pon- 
toon train  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  most 
of  the  supplies  necessary  to  their  subsistence  : 
heavy  rains  fell  with  little  intermission  during 
their  march,  and  it  was  the  27th  before  they 
halted  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne  opposite  the 
city. 

Lord  Wellinsfton  ordered  a  brid^^e  to  he 
thrown  across  the  river  at  Portet,  a  villasre  im- 
mediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Ariege  witli 
the  Garonne,  intending  to  cross  above  the  town, 
which  would  have  obliged  Soult  either  to  aban- 
don Toulouse,  or  to  give  up  his  junction  with 
Suchet,  who  had  not  yet  reached  Carcassone, 
his  march,  like  all  Buonaparte's  retrograde 
movements,   having    been    too    long    delayed. 
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Tlie  current,  owing  to  the  late  rain,  was  ex- 
ceedingly raj)i(l,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
the  sheer-line  could  he  stretched  across;  that 
eft'ected,  the  width  proved  to  be  139  yards, 
being  26  yards  more  than  the  poti toons  would 
cover,  and  consequently  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. 

On  the  31st  March,  a  favourable  spot  above 
the  town,  near  Roques,  was  iQund  not  exceed- 
ing a  practicable  width,  ^nd  the  pontoons 
being  laid  down.  Sir  R.  HilTs  corps  crossed  and 
seized  the  bridge  over  the  ^Ariege  at  Cintega- 
belle  ;  but  after  persevering  for  some  hours  in 
attempts  to  advance,  no  joad  could  be  found 
from  thence  to  Toulouse  passable  for  an  army, 
and  the  corps  repassed  the  Garonne.  Con- 
vinced of  the  impracticability  of  directing  an 
attack  from  the  upper  side  of  the  town,  until 
finer  weather  should  have  hardened  the  roads, 
Lord  Wellino'ton  turned  his  endeavours  to  effect 
tlie  passage  lower  down  the  stream,  and  to  attack 
Soult  in  fr(^nt  before  he  should  be  reinforced. 
Plate  V.  A  favourable  bend  in  the  river  being 
selected  about  half  a  league  above  Grenade, 
skirting  the  main  road  from  that  town  to  Tou- 
louse, lieavy  thinking  batteries  were  established, 
and  the  pontoons  launched  at  day-break  on  the 
i-th  April,  though  the  whole  French  army    wa'* 
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within  a  short  march.  'I'lic  current  was  ra|)i(l, 
and  thi'  rivor  I'J?  yards  wide  ;  nevertheless  in 
Tour  hours  from  tlic  coniincnrerncnt  oC  tlie  opera- 
tion, tlie  trooj)s  hej^an  to  pass  over  the  hri(lu;c. 
Tliree  (hvisions  of  inlantry,  and  some  cavalry 
under  Marshal  Deresford,  were  already  over,  and 
Cieneral  Friere's  Spaniards  w  ith  the  li<^ht  division 
were  ahontto  follow,  mIkii  the  river  swelled  so 
eonsiderahly,  and  the  current  hecame  so  raj)i(l 
that  the  hrid^e  would  no  lonc^er  hold  tOL>elher, 
anil  tlie  flooring  was  of  necessity  removed.  On 
the  5th  the  river  continuing  to  swell,  and  the 
current  to  augment  in  Ibrce  the  centre  pon- 
toons were  successively  removed  ;  and  at  length 
the  whole  was  taken  up,  and  Marshal  Beresford 
with  the  three  divisions  remained  on  the  right 
of  the  Adour,  separated  from  the  main-body  of 
the  army,  and  affording  Soult  an  opportunity 
for  an  advantageous  rencontre.  The  time  for 
brilliant  aftairs,  however,  is  not  when  fighting 
for  existence;  as  besides  the  discouragement  to 
enterprize  attendant  on  conscious  inferiority,  a 
defensive  army  cannot  spare  men  proportionate 
in  any  ordinary  degree  to  the  loss  their  efforts 
might  be  expected  to  inflict  on  their  opponents. 
It  was  now^  with  the  French  as  with  the  Portu- 
o:ueze  and  Britisli  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war;   nothing  could  be  risked  extraneous  from 
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tlic  main  combat,  and  for  that  Soiiit  was  skil- 
fully   and    diligently    preparing    at    Toulouse, 
where  lie  liad  nearly  completed  a  superb  posi- 
tion.    That   city  presented   many  peculiar  and 
great  local  advantages  in  furtherance  of  his  la- 
bours, being  surrounded   by  a  defensible  wall, 
three  fourths  of  which  is  covered  by  the  Canal 
Royal   clu  midi,  or  by  the  Garonne,  an  impas- 
sable obstacle.     Therefore  to  give  that  consider- 
able portion  of  the  circumference  the  strength 
of  a  moderate  fortress,  it   was  only  necessary 
securely  to  cover  the  communications  over  the 
canal  ;  and,  being  zealously  aided  by  the  labour 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  quickly  effected   this  by 
fortifying  various   buildings,   and   constructing 
field-works   of  a  stronger   profile    than    usual. 
All  direct  ap[)roach  to  the  remaining  fourth  of 
the  enceinte  not  covered  by  the  rivers,  was  in- 
terdicted by  the  state  of  the  cross  roads,   being 
also  flanked  by  a  range  of  bold  hills,  which  lie 
to  the  eastwarrl  of  the  town,  just  without   the 
canal.     'J1ie  French  had   strongly  occupied  the 
summit  of  these  heights  with  five  redoubts,  and 
had    formed   various    lines   of  entrenchment  in 
support  of  them,  and   to  connect  the  thinks  of 
the  ground  with  the  defences  of  the  town.     At 
the  foot  of  the   heights  runs  the  river  Ers,  all 
the  bridges  over  which  out  of  fire  of  the  works 
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were  destroyed.  Such  was  tlic  advantageous 
situation  in  wliicli  Soult  decided  to  try  the  I'atc 
of  arms. 

On  the  vSth,  the  current  having  subsided,  the 
pontoons  were  a^ain  hiid  down,  tlic  Spanish 
army  passed  to  the  su|)port  of  Marshal  IJeres- 
ford,  and  every  thing  was  pre|)ared  for  a  general 
attack  on  the  succeeding  day.  The  distance, 
however,  of  the  bridge  from  Sir  R.  Hilfs  corps, 
which  remained  on  tlie  left  of  the  river  opj)osite 
the  main  bridy:e  of  Toulouse,  beins:  deemed  too 
considerable  for  proper  communication  duiing 
the  intended  operation,  orders  were  given  to 
move  it  the  same  night  higher  up  the  river  to 
the  vicinity  of  x'\usonne.  Some  delay  occurred 
in  the  operation,  and  the  removal  was  effected 
too  late  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  light  division 
in  time  to  attack  on  the  9th ;  it  was  in  conse- 
quence deferred  till  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
when  the  division  crossed,  and  the  whole  army 
moved  towards  the  tow^n. 

The  arrangements  for  the  attack  were,  Sir  R. 
Hilfs  corps  to  confine  the  enemy  within  his 
works  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne  ;  Baron  Alten's 
lioht  and  General  Picton's  division  to  make  a 
show  of  attack,  and  prevent  the  enemy  coming 
out  by  the  road  of  Paris;  whilstFreire's  Spaniards 
and  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 

c  c 
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divisions  under  Sir  W.  Beresford  should  attack 
the  intrenched  heiglits  ;  the  cavalry  keeping  a 
look  out  ahove  the  town  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment of  the  French  cavalry. 

Sir  L,  Cole's  and  Sir  H.  Clinton's  divisions  being 
formed  near  the  village  of  Mont-blanc,  marched 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ers,  along  the  foot  of  the 
heights,  under  a  heavy  cannonade  till  opposite 
their  respective  points  of  attack,  when  they 
changed  their  front,  and  steadily  adancing  up 
the  hill,  carried  the  right  redoubt,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  summit.  The  Spaniards 
formed  in  two  lines  in  front  of  Croix  d'Orade; 
they  at  first  moved  forward  in  good  order,  ex- 
posed to  an  exceedingly  severe  cannonade.  The 
effects  of  this  made  them  advance  at  too  quick 
a  rate ;  the  stoutest  and  best  runners  greatly  pre- 
ceded their  less  active  bretluen,  and  before  the 
first  line  arrived  at  a  hollow  road  fifty  yards  from 
the  enemy's  entrenchments,  it  was  completely 
broken.  The  reserve  perceiving  this  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  moved  forward  so 
slowly  as  not  to  be  near  enough  to  lend  sup- 
port. The  French  vigorously  advanced  upon 
the  Spaniards  who  had  taken  shelter  under  the 
bank,  drove  them  down  the  hill,  and  would  have 
seized  the  bridge  over  the  Ers,  isolating  the  two 
divisions  on  the  right,  had  they  not  been  checked 
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by  a  part  of  nuron  Altcn's  li^^ht  division.  SirT. 
Pictcjii,  \vli()s;i\v  thcgrcut  advantage  to  he  gained 
by  pushing  across  the  canal,  Jidvanccd  against 
the  work  which  defended  the  bridge  on  tlie  left: 
when  on  the  eounteiseai'i)  the  assailants  dis- 
covered tiie  forniidahle  nature  of  its  diti  h,  whicli 
rendered  an  assault  inipraetieahle,  and  brought 
tliem  to  a  stand;  a  heavy  lire  of  musketry  from 
within  the  line  was  fast  thinning  ti^eir  front,  and 
a  numerous  artillery  was  playing  on  their  flank; 
tliere  was  no  shelter  of  any  kind  near  at  hand, 
and  a  speedy  retreat  alone  saved  them  from  an- 
iiiliilation. 

Victory  yet  balanced  :  the  enemy  held  his  in- 
trenchment  and  four  of  the  redoubts,  and  an  in- 
terval for  arranixement  was  civen  him,  whilst  the 
Spaniards  were  reforming,  and  Sir  W.  Beresford 
was  bringing  up  his  artillery,  which  had  been 
placed  in  battery  in  front  of  the  village  of  Mont- 
blanc,  to  cannonade  the  works  on  the  heights. 
Those  objects  accomplished,  Sir  H.  Clinton  ad- 
vanced against  one  of  the  redoubts,  which  being 
incomplete,  the  enemy  abandoned,  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards  employed  an  entire  division  to 
retake  it.  A  British  battalion  placed  in  the  inte- 
rior fought  most  gallantly;  but  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, w^hen  a  brigade  came  to  their  assistance, 
which,  charging  the  assailants,  drove  them  down 
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tlie  hill.  The  Frencli  immediately  formed  a  still 
more  powerful  body  behind  the  canal  for  a  secon(i 
attempt,  on  which  the  defenders  of  the  work, 
having  been  reinforced,  planted  their  colours  on 
the  parapet  in  proud  defiance  of  the  threatened 
eflfort. 

French  soldiers  have  naturally  more  intelli- 
gence than  those  of  other  nations,  and  their  con- 
duct  is  therefore  more  liable  to  be  affected  by 
their  reason.  In  this  case,  seeing  support  at  hand, 
atid  retreat  assured,  they  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  their  best  days.  The  equal  and  unva- 
rying firmness  of  their  opponents,  however,  re- 
mained superior  to  the  transient  burst  of  heroism, 
and  the  most  forcible  oftbrts  of  the  French  failed 
to  dislodge  them  from  the  work,  though  they 
surrounded  it  in  such  numbers  that  no  one  could 
shew  his  head  above  the  parapet.  At  length, 
despairing  of  success  against  such  cool  resolu- 
tion, they  relinquished  the  attempt  and  retired 
behind  the  canal.  The  garrison  of  the  remain- 
ing works,  witness  of  this  failure,  and  seeing 
Sir  II.  Clinton's  division  advancing  from  the 
light,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the  left,  feared  to 
risk  the  assault,  and  evacuated  their  posts,  which 
accomplished  the  object  of  the  attack,  and  the 
allies  formed  on  the  hills  looking  down  on  the 
oity.     As  the  operations  of  the  day  consisted  en- 
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liicly  iu  tlic  attack  of  lormidahlc  retrenchments, 
tlio  loss  of  the  victors  was  very  consideraljle, 
j)robahly  exceeding  tliat  oi'  the  vaiuiuishtd, 
above  4oC)(>  I^)rtll^ueze  and  British  having  been 
killed  or  wounded,  and  niore  than  half  that 
nund)er  of  Spaniards. 

At  ni^ht  every  post  of  tlic  French  retired  svith- 
in  llieir  defensive  line  behind  tlie  canal.  The 
allies  had  possession  of  the  only  bridge  remaining 
over  the  Ers,  and  the  debouch^  from  that,  over 
the  (iaronne,  was  too  closely  and  too  strongly 
guarxltd  by  Sir  R.  Hill  to  be  forced;  the  place 
was  consecjuently  closed  on  three  sides,  and  the 
victorious  troops,  which  liad  driven  the  French 
from  their  formidable  entrenchments,  had  but 
a  step  to  surround  the  remainder  ;  besides  which, 
lines  of  works  were  commenced  across  all  the 
conniiunications  from  the  city,  and  a  famine 
within  the  walls  must  in  a  very  short  period  have 
been  the  inevitable  consequence.  Thus,  after  a 
succession  of  masterly  movements  hishlv  credit- 
able  to  each  chief,  Soult  was  driven  into  a  situ- 
ation of  inextricable  difhculty.  He  had,  how- 
ever, at  his  disposal  35,000  troops,  and  despera- 
tion might  have  given  a  force  to  his  expiring 
efforts,  which  would  have  occasioned  a  severe  loss 
to  the  brave  men  who  held  him  encaged  ;  and  as 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  though  not  officially 
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known,  was  too  credibly  reported  to  be  doubted, 
the  victor,  desirous  of  avoiding  an  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood,  permitted  the  French  army, 
without  molestation,  to  file  out  of  the  town  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  by  the  road  of  Carcassone, 
passing  M'ithin  cannon  shot  under  the  heights  of 
Pugada,  crowned  by  his  troo|)s,  and  bristling 
with  his  artillery. 

How  advantageously  such   forbearance  con- 
trasts  with    the  conduet    of  the   Governor  of 
Bayonne,  who,  nearly  similarly  situated  with  re- 
spect   to   political    intelligence,    made,    on    the 
night  of  the  14th  April,  a  general  sortie  against 
the  blockading  force,  without  any  sufTicient  ob- 
ject, neither  the  stores   nor  the  artillery  having 
arrived,  nor  the  works  of  the  siege  having  com- 
menced !    The  French   directed    their  principal 
effort    asfainst    the    entrenched    villasre    of   St. 
Etienne,  the  greater  part  of  which  fell  to  their 
powerful  and  rapid  advance.  Proper  dispositions, 
however,   liaving  been  previously   arranged  for 
the   support   of  the   post,    the   assailants    were 
quickly  driven  back  with  great  slaughter;  but 
not  without  a  loss  to  the  blockading  force  of 
more  than  800  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners: 
amongst  the  latter  was  the  conmiander  of  the- 
corps,  Lieut.  General  Sir  John  Hope,  who,  being 
early  wounded,  and  his  horse  falling  dead  upon 
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liini,  could  not  be  extricated  bcroie  the  cucmy 
seized  iiis  person.  Major-(ieneral  Hay,  a  gallant 
veteran  distin<;ui.slR'd  in  most  oi  tlic  later 
triunipiis  of  ihe  war,  i'cll  in  this  u^elciss  attack. 

On  the  13th  messengers  arrived  atTonlonsc  to 
announce  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  tiie 
8ubsc(|uent  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Ijonrbons.  Snchct  gave  an 
immediate  assent  to  the  new  order  of  things: 
Soult  a  more  reluctant  compliance.  A  conven- 
tion for  tlie  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  for 
arranixiii^*  a  line  of  demarcation  between  tlie 
respective  armies,  followed  on  the  18th  April,* 
soon  after  which  the  Portugueze  and  Spaniards 
recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Britisli  marched 
to  Bordeaux  to  embark. 

The  French  armies,  deprived  of  their  com- 
manders, and  without  means  of  subsistence, 
speedily  dissolved  away:  the  young  conscripts 
hastened  to  resume  their  peaceful  labours,  to 
which  necessity  soon  after  drove  the  dissi- 
pated and  idle  veteran  ;  civil  society  once  more 
asserted  its  equal  rights,  and  the  honourable 
exertions  ofEngland  and  the  allies  were  rewarded 
by  the  attainment  of  every  object  for  which  they 
passed  the  boundaries  of  France.     In  reference 

*  See  the  Conyeniion  in  full,  Appendix  F. 
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to  the  termination  of  the  contest,  which  is  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  work,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  page  of  history  presents  no 
stronger  instance  of  full  and  complete  retribu- 
tive justice.  A  war  of  unprincipled  aggression, 
begun  by  Buonaparte  in  acts  of  fraud  and  per- 
fidy, and  carried  on  by  his  soldiers  with  violence 
and  rapine,  causing  the  destruction  of  half  a 
million  of  unoffending  beings,  ended  with  the 
complete  triumph  of  those  marked  for  its  vic- 
tims— the  downfal  of  its  author,  and  the  humi- 
liation and  utter  dispersion  of  his  previously  in- 
vincible legions. 
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No.  I. 


Sccrt't   Treat  1/  hefnecn   Tlis  Catlio/lr   Majesty  ami  His 

Ma  jest  tf  the  Emperor  of  the  Frenchy  hif  which  the  hi^h 

contractifig   Parties  stipulate  zchatever  relates  to  the 

future  cotiditiou  of  Portugal,     Dated  FoutaiueOleau, 

27 th  October y  l5()7. 

Art.  1. — The  province  of  Entre  Miiiho  y  Duero,  with 
the  city  of  Oporto,  sliall  be  given  in  full  property  and 
sovereignty  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Etriuia,  under  the 
tide  of  King  of  Northern  Lusitania. 

AwT.  ^. — The  kingdom  of  Alemtejo,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Algnrves,  shall  be  given  in  full  property  and  sove- 
reignty to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  be  enjoyed  under 
the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarves. 

Art.  :3. — The  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  os  Montes,  and 
Portugueze  Estraniadura  shall  remain  as  a  deposit  till  a 
general  peace,  to  be  disposed  of  accordmg  to  circum- 
stances, as  shall  be  arranged  between  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties. 

Art.  4. — The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania  shall  be 
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possessed  by  the  hereditary  descendants  of  11  is  Majesty 
the  King  of  Etruria,  according  to  the  laws  of  succession 
adopted  by  the  reigning  family  of  His  Majesty  the  Kinj 
of  Spain. 

Art.  .3. — The  principality  of  the  Algarves  shall  be 
hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
according  to  the  laws  of  succession  adopted  by  the  reign- 
ing family  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain. 

Art.  6. — In  default  of  legitimate  descendants  or 
heirs  of  the  King  of  Northern  Lusitania,  or  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Algarves,  those  countries  shall  be  given  as  an  in- 
vestiture to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  never  be  united  under  one  head,  nor 
attached  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Art.  7. — The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania,  and  the 
principality  of  the  Algarves  also,  acknowledge  as  pro- 
tector His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain:  and  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries  shall  in  no  case  make  either 
peace  or  war  without  his  consent. 

Art.  B. — In  case  that  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  os 
Montes,  and  Portugueze  Estramadura,  held  under  seques- 
tration, should  at  a  general  peace  be  returned  to  the  House 
of  Braganza  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and 
other  colonies  which  the  English  have  conquered  from  the 
Spaniards  and  their  allies,  the  new  sovereign  of  these  pro- 
vinces shall  have,  with  respect  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  same  obligation  that  the  King  of  Northern 
Lusitania,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Algarves  w  ill  be  vni- 
der,  and  shall  possess  them  subject  to  tlie  same  condi- 
tions. 

Art.  9- — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Etruria  cedes  the 
full  property  and  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom   of  Etruria 
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1«>    \\\s    Majesty   tlu'   I'lmpnoi    ol"    ilir   Trcm  li,  Kiii^   ot 
Jlaly. 

Akt.  10.  —  W  hni  tluMU'linitivo  oreiipaliou  «il  llic  pro- 
vliurs  of  l*oilu«;aI  shall  Itc  rllrrtcd,  tin-  icspoclivc  priiit'cM 
wlio  shall  be  put  in  possession  shall  jointly  nuniL'  coni- 
niissiont  IS  to  dctrinrnn'  the  proper  limits. 

Aur.  11. —  His  Majesty  the  l^nipeior  of  the  French, 
King  of  ll:ily,  becomes  i^uaranteo  to  1  lis  Catholic  Majesty 
{\iv  Kin*;  of  Spain,  for  the  possession  of  his  dominions  on 
the  contintut  of  lunope  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 

AiiT.  \^1. — His  Majesty  the  I^niperor  of  the  rrencli^ 
Kini;  of  Italv,  agrees  to  acknowledge  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jt'sty  the  King  of  Spain  as  I'^mperor  of  both  Americas,  at 
such  time  as  may  be  convenient  to  his  majesty  to  assume 
that  title,  which  may  either  be  at  a  general  peace,  or,  at 
latest,  within  three  years. 

Airr.  IS. — It  is  understood  between  the  two  high  con- 
tracting powers,  that  they  will  make  an  equal  distribution 
of  all  the  islands,  colonies,  and  other  ultramarhie  property 
of  Portugal. 

AiiT.  14. — The  present  treaty  shall  remain  secret — 
shall  be  ratified — and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Madrid,  at  latest  twenty  days  after  being  signed. 

Done  at  Fontainebleau,  C7th  October,  1807. 

(Signed)  DUROC, 

IZQUIERDO. 
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Secret  Convention j  signed  at  FonUtinehleaUy  beticeen  Jlia 
Majesfj/  the  King  of  Spain  and  His  Majestif  the  Km- 
j^eror  of  the  French  j  bxj  nhich  the  tzco  high  contracting 
Parties  determine  zchat  relates  to  the  occupation  of 
Portugal. 

Art.  I. — A  body  of  imperial  French  troops,  to  the 
amount  of  G0,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  shall  enter 
Spain  and  march  directly  to  T^isbon,  vvhere  they  will  be 
miited  to  a  corps  of  8000  infantry,  and  3000  Spanish 
cavalry,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery. 

Art.  1. — At  the  same  time  a  division  of  Spanish 
troops,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  shall  take  possession  of 
the  province  of  Entre  Minho  y  Ducro,  and  of  the  city  of 
Oporto,  and  another  division  of  (jOOO  Spanish  troops  shall 
take  possession  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Algarves. 

Art.  J. — The  French  troops  shall  be  provisioned  and 
maintained  by  Spain,  and  paid  by  France,  during  all  the 
time  of  their  progress  through  Spain. 

Art.  4. — From  the  moment  that  the  combined  troops 
enter  Portugal,  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  os  Monies, 
and  Portugueze  Estramadura,  (which  are  to  remain  under 
secjuestration,)  shall  be  administered  and  governed  by  the 
ronmiandant-g(  neral  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  con- 
tributions which  they  shall  impose  shall  be  for  the  benefit 
of  France.  The  provinces  which  will  be  formed  from  th«f 
Luig«lom  of  Northern   Lusitauia^  and  the  piincipalitj  of 
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Al^arvvH,  sliall  hv  adiniiiistcicd  aiui  L^ovcriicd  by  tlio  coiii- 
i)i:ni(latits-^oiu  rai  nt  llu>  S|)anisii  division  u)ii(*li  sliall  enter 
tiicin,  and  tlic  cniitiihutioiis  uliich  shall  he  iinposrd  shall 
})c  applied  to  tho  uso  of  Spain. 

Art.  ,'). — Tiic  renlral  body  shall  he  iin«ler  the  orders  of 
the  eoinnuuidei  ol"  the  French  troops,  and  to  him  shall  he 
snhniitted  the  Spanish  troops  united  to  such  central 
army.  NOtwithstandiu}:!;,  il  the  King  of  Sj)ain,  or  the 
]*rince  of  the  Peace,  shall  unites  themselves  to  such  army, 
the  connnandant-gencral  oi  the  Trench  troops,  and  the 
troops  tlnMnselves,  shall  be  un<ler  their  orders. 

AuT.  6. — A  body  of  40,000  French  troops  shall  be 
collected  at  Bayonne,  at  latest  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber next,  to  be  ready  to  pass  through  Spain  for  Portugal 
in  case  the  English  shall  send  forces,  or  threaten  an 
attack  upon  that  country.  This  additional  body,  however, 
shall  not  enter  Spain  until  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
shall  have  agreed  upon  the  measure. 

AiiT.  7. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  the  treaty  of  this  day. 

Done  at  Fontainebleau,  27th  October,  1807- 
[Translated  from  Cevalhos.] 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Definitixe  Convention  for  the  Evacuation  of  Portugal  hi/ 
the  French  Arnuf, 

The  generals  comniaiidiiig  in 
chief  the  Biitisli  and  French  armies 
in  Portugal,  having  determined  to 
negociate,  andconchide  a  treaty,  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
airreement  entered  into  on  the  2^Jd 
instant  for  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, have  appointed  the  undermen- 
tioned officers  to  negociate  the 
same  in  their  names;  viz.  on  the 
part  of  the  general  in  chief  of  the 
British  army,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
^lurray,  Quarter-Master-General ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  general  in 
chief  of  the  French  army,  Monsie^u 
Kellerman,  General  of  Division,  to 
uhom  they  have  given  authority  tt) 
negociate  and  conclude  a  conven- 
tion to  that  etiect,  subject  to  their 
ratitication  respectively,  and  to  that 
of  the  admiral  conmiandni«r  the 
British  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tagus. 

These  two  otticers,  after  ex- 
changing   their    full   powers,   have 
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Bjii^recd  upon  tlio  ArliclcH  vvlu<  li  fol- 
low. 
'  Art.  1. —  All  the  places  and  fort« 
tlic  kinjj^doni  of  Portugal,  oc<'U- 
pied  by  the  French  troops,  shall  be 
delivered  up   to   the    Hritish   army 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  at  the 
period  of  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sent convention. 
^v.  Akt.    2. — The    I'Vcnch    troops 

shall  evacuate  Portugal  with  their 
arms  and  baggage;  they  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
on  their  arrival  in  France  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  serve. 

Art.   3. — The  English  govern- 
ment shall  furnish  (at  its  expense) 
the  means   of  conveyance  for  the 
French  army,  which  shall  be  dis- 
embarked  in  any   of  the  ports   of 
rVance,    between    Rochefort    and 
L'Orient  inclusively. 
*  All  otherartillery,         Art.  4. — The  French  army  shall 
arms    and  ammuni-     carry    with    it    all    its    artillery    of 
tion,  as  also  the  mili-     French  calibre,  with  the  horses  be- 
tary  and  naval  arse-     longing  to  it,  and  the  tumbrils  sup- 
iials,  shall  be  given     plied  w  ith  sixty  rounds  per  gun.* 
up    to    the   British         Art.  5. — The  French  army  shall 
army  and  navy  in  the     carry  w  ith    it   all  its   equipments, 
state  in  which  they     and  all  that  is  comprehended  under 
may  be  at  the  period     the  name  of  property  of  the  armyj 
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of  the  ratification  of 
tlie  convention. 


*  The  number  of 
liorses  to  be  em- 
barked by  the  troops 
shall  not  exceed  600, 
and  the  number  em- 
barked by  the  staff 
shall  not  exceed  ^200. 


fTliclirst  division 
shall  embark  uilhin 


that  is  to  sav,  its  military  chest, 
and  the  carriages  attached  to  the 
field  commissariat  and  field  hos- 
pitals ;  or  shall  be  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  such  part  of  the  same,  on 
its  account,  as  the  commander  in 
chief  may  judge  it  necessary  to  em- 
bark. In  like  manner  all  indivi- 
duals of  the  army  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  private  property 
of  every  description,  with  full  secu- 
rity hereafter  for  the  purchasers. 

Art.  f). — The  cavalry  are  to  em- 
bark, their  horses,  as  also  the  gene- 
rals, and  other  officers  of  all  ranks. 
It  is,  however,  fully  understood, 
that  the  means  of  conveyance  for 
horses,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bri- 
tish commanders,  are  very  limited  : 
some  additional  conveyance  may  be 
procured  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  ;*  at 
all  events  every  facility  will  be 
given  to  the  French  anny  to  dispose 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  it  which 
cannot  be  embarked. 

Art.  7. — In  order  to  facilitate 
the  embarkation,  it  shall  take  place 
in  throe  divisions,  the  last  of  which 
will  be  principally  composed  of  the 
garrisons  of  the  places,  of  the  ca- 
valr)',  the  artillery,  the  sick,  and  the 
equipments  of  the  ariny.i* 

Art.  Q, — Tlie  garrison  of  Elvas 
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liOVCii  ilayw  from  tin'  and  its  lorls,  uiid  ol  Ptiiiclic  and 
dut«'  oi'  llic  ralilica-  I'alnu'la,  will  hv  cuiljaiki-d  al  I^ii*- 
(ion,  or  sooiitr  il"  bon;  tlial  of  Alnnida  al  Oporto  or 
possible.  tlic  n««arcj>t  harbour.     'I'lii)  Nviil  be 

ucr.onipanicd  on  iIk  ir  niarcli  by 
Jirilisli  lonunijisarics  charj^cd  vvilli 
providin*;  lor  tlii^ir  subsistence  und 
acconnnodution. 

AuT.y. — All  the  sick  and  wound- 
*  (1,  who  cannot  be  embarked  with 
the  troops,  are  entrusted  to  the  Bri- 
tish army;  they  are  to  be  taken  care 
of,  whilst  they  remain  in  this  coun- 
try, at  the  expense  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, under  the  condition  of  the 
same  being  reimbursed  by  France 
when  the  final  evacuation  is  effected. 
The  English  government  will  pn^- 
vide  for  their  return  to  France, 
which  shall  take  place  by  detach- 
ments of  about  150  or  <200  men  at 
a  time;  a  sufficient  number  of 
French  medical  officers  shall  be  left 
behind  to  attend  them. 

AiiT.  10. — As  soon  as  the  ves- 
sels employed  to  carry  the  army  to 
France  shall  have  disembarked  it  in 
die  harbours  specified,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  ports  of  France  to 
which  stress  of  weather  may  force 
them,  evei*y  facility  shall  be  given 
them  to  return  to  England  without 
D  I)  2 
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delay,  and  security  against  capture 
until  their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port* 
Art.  II. — The  French  army 
Miall  be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and 
Avithin  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  from  it.  The  English  army 
will  approach  within  three  leagues 
of  the  capital,  and  will  be  so  placed 
as  to  leave  about  one  league  be- 
tween the  two  armies. 

Art.  12. — The  fortresses  of 
Elvas,  Almeida,  Peniche,  and  Pal- 
mela,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon  as 
the  British  troops  can  arrive  to  oc- 
cupy them,  in  the  mean  time  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  British  army 
•^  w  ill  give  notice  of  the  present  con- 

vention  to  the   garrisons  of  those 
places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before 
them,  ill  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
*  The  forts  of  St.     further  hostilities.*     The  occupa- 
Juliens,  the   Bugio,     tion  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the  forts  of 
and    Cascaes,   shall     St.  Juliens  and  the  Bugio,  together 
be  occupied  by  the     with   the    other   defences    of    the 
British    troops     on     Tagus,  shall  take  place  on  the  em- 
the     ratification    of     barkation  of  the  second  division  of 
the  convention.  Lis-     the   French  army;  immediately  on 
bon  and  its  citadel,     the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  the 
together     with     the      British  troops  shall  be  put  in  pos- 
forts   and    batteries,     session  of  the  forts  of  Cascaes,  and 
as  far  as  the  I  /izaret-     the  other  forts  to  the  right  of  St. 
to    at    Trafaria     on     Juliens. 
one    side,    and    fort         Art.  \3. — Tlie  transports  des- 
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5t.   Joseph    nil    llir  lined  for  tlir  nnhmkation,  aii(i  NiU'll 

other,      inclusively,  .sliipsi  of  war  an  may  li<'  lU'CCMsury 

hIuiIJ  be  given  up  mi  to\\:ii(ls   tliat   NCM'vicr,  .shall    he  ini- 

tlic   eiiihaikation  ol  mediately  admitted  into  the  TagiH. 

the  second  division,  Airr.    14. — Commissaries  shall 

ns  shall  also  the  liar-  he  named  on  both  sides  to  regulate 

boar,     and    ail    the  and  accelerate  the  execution  of  the 

snined  vessels  m    it,  arranj^tnxnts  agreed  upon, 

of  every  description,  Atir.     l/>. — Should   there    arise 

Avith    their    ri<it!i;ing,  any  doubts   as  to   the   meaning  of 

sails,  stores,  and  am-  any    article,    it   will  be    explained 

muuition.  favourably  to  the  French  armv. 

*  Froui  the  date  of  Art.  1  ().* — From  the  date  of  the 
the  ratification  of  ratilicatioii  of  the  present  convcn- 
the  present  conven-  tion,  by  the  commanders  in  chief 
tioii,  all  arrears  of  by  land  and  sea,  all  contributions, 
contributions,  re-  or  requisitions,  shall  cease  through- 
quisitions,or  claims,  out  Portugal  on  the  part  of  the 
whatever,  of  the  French  army. 
F'rench  government  Art.  17. — All  subjects  of 
against  subjects  of  France,  or  of  powers  in  friendship 
Portugal,  or  any  or  alliance  with  France,  domicili- 
other  individuals  re-  ated  in  Portugal,  or  accidentally  in 
siding  in  this  coun-  this  country,  shall  be  protected; 
try,  founded  on  the  their  property  of  every  kind,  move- 
occupation  of  Por-  able  and  immoveable,  shall  be  re- 
tugal  by  the  FVench  spected;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
troops,  in  the  month  either  to  accompany  the  French 
of  December,  1 807,  army,  or  to  remain  in  Portugal ;  in 
which  may  not  have  either  case,  their  property  is  gua- 
been  paid  up,  are  ranteed  to  them,  with  the  liberty  of 
cancelled;    and   all  retaining,  or  of  disposing  of  it,  and 
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seqiiestiations  laid  passinjj  the  produce  of  the  sale 
upon  tlieir  properly,  thereof  into  France,  or  any  other 
moveable  or  ini-  country  where  they  may  fix  their 
moveable,  are  re-  residence,  the  space  of  one  year 
moved,  and  the  free  being  allowed  them  for  that  pur- 
disposal  of  the  same     pose.* 

is  restored  to  the  Art.  J 8. — No  native  of  Portu- 
propcr  owners.  gal  shall  be  rendered  accountable 

*Itis  fully  under-  for  his  political  conduct  during  the 
stood  that  shipping  period  of  the  occupation  of  this 
is  excepted  from  country  by  the  French  army;  and 
this  arrangement;  all  those  who  have  continued  in  the 
only,  however,  in  so  exercise  of  their  employments,  or 
far  as  regards  leav-  who  have  accepted  situations  un- 
ing  the  port :  and  der  the  French  government,  are 
that  none  of  the  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
stipulations  above-  British  commanders;  they  shall 
mentioned  can  be  sustain  no  injury  in  their  persons  or 
made  the  pretext  of  property,  it  not  having  been  at 
any  commercial  spe-  their  option  to  be  obedient,  or  not, 
culations,  to  the  French  government ; — they 

are  also  at  liberty  to  avail  them- 
:selves  of  the  stipulations  of  the  six- 
teenth Article. 

Art.  19« — The  Spanish  troops 
detained  on  board  ship  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  British  anny, 
who  engages  to  obtain  of  the 
Spaniards  to  restore  such  French 
subjects,  cither  military  or  civil,  as 
may  have  been  detained  in  Spain 
without  being  taken  iu  battle,  or  in 
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ronsrijuciK'c  oriMilitaiy  ojx'iutioiii, 
but  on  JXMusion  of  tin*  occiirrciH'rs 
of  the  'Jfjlli  «»f  last  May,  and  tlur 

*  Hostapcs  of  llir     tlaNs  itiuiu'diattrly  folIouiii;j. 
rank  otrirld  ollinrs  Aht.    '20. — 'riicn*    sliall    Uv.    an 

h\\a\\     1m<     Muttiially      ininuMliatr     cxiiiangc     istaMislu-d 
furnislu'd     on      tlic     lor  all  ranks  of  priHoners  made  in 
part  of  iIk'    Hriti.sli      Portuj^al  since  tlir  coinnioncenx.nt 
army  and  navy,  and     ot  the  present  hostilities, 
on  that  of  the  French  Akt.  '21.* — llostai^es  shall   he 

army,  for  the  rcci-  inutnally  j»ivei»  for  the  guarantee  of 
procal  j;uarantee  of  the  present  convention  until  iti 
the  present  conven-  final  completion, 
tion.  The  oflicerof  Akt.  'I'Z. — It  shall  be  allovfcd  to 
the  British  army  i\w  general  in  chief  of  the  IVench 
shall  be  restored  on  army  to  send  an  officer  to  France 
the  conii)letion  of  with  intelligence  of  the  present 
those  Articles  which  convention;  a  vessel  will  be  fur- 
concern  the  army,  nished  by  the  British  admiral  to 
and  the  otlicer  of  convey  him  to  Bordeaux  or  Roche- 
ihe  navy,  on  the  dis-     fort. 

embarkation  of  the  Art.  23. — Tlie  British  admiral 
French  troops  in  will  be  invited  to  accommodate  his 
their  own  country,  excellency  the  commander  in  chief. 
The  like  is  to  take  and  the  other  principal  officers  of 
place  on  the  part  of  the  French  army,  on  board  of  ships 
the  French  army.  of  war. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon,  this  28th  day  of 
August,  1808. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

GEORGE  MURRAY,  Le  General  de  Division, 

Q.  M.  G.  KELLERMAN. 
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Additional  Articles  to  the  Convention  of  the  2Sth  August^. 

1808. 

Art.  1. — The  seventeenth  Arti- 
cle having  particularly  in  view  tlie 
subjects  of  his  Danish  Majesty, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Murray  admits 
having  been  apprized  of  the  same, 
,  .  and  that  he  considers  the  stipula- 

tions of  that  Article  to  be  applica- 
ble to  them  in  their  full  extent. 

Art.  2. — The  individuals  in  the 
civil  employment  of  the  array,  made 
prisoners  either  by  the  British 
troops,  or  by  the  Portugueze,  in 
any  part  of  Portugal,  will  be  re- 
stored, as  is  customary,  without 
exchange. 

Art.  3. — The  French  army  shall 
be  subsisted  from  its  own  maga- 
zines up  to  the  day  of  embarkation; 
the  garrisons  up  to  the  day  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  fortresses.  The 
remainder  of  the  magazines  shall 
be  delivered  over  in  the  usual  form 
to  the  British  government,  which 
charges  itself  with  the  subsistence 
of  the  men  and  horses  of  tlie  army, 
from  the  above-mentioned  periods 
till  their  arrival  in  Trance,  under 
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iIm*  roiKiitioii  of  IxMii^  rcinilMirNC'd 
by  i\\v  I'rnitli  govirniiHul  for  the 
excess  oT  i\w  expense  bryonri  the 
cslimate  to  be  ninde  by  both 
parlieM  of  the  vahie  of  the  ina|^a- 
/ines  (h'bvereil  up  (o  thi:  Ibitish 
*  The  |)rovlsi()Ms  army.* 
on   board   the  ships  Airr.     4. — I'he     j^eneral     roin- 

of  war  hi  possession  nianding  tlie  Hritish  troops  will 
of  the  rVencli  army,  take  the  nceessary  measures  for  re- 
will  be  taken  on  ae-  establishing  the  free  circnlation  of 
count  by  the  Hritish  the  means  of  subsistence  between 
government,  in  like  the  country  and  the  capital, 
manner  with  the  ma-  AuT.  5. — Should  it  be  found  ne- 
gazines  hi  tlie  for-  cessary  to  employ  Danish  vessels, 
tresses.  or   those  of  any  other  nation,  in 

carrying  the  French  army,  in  aid  of 
the  British  transports,  they  shall,  in 
like  manner  with  these  latter,  quit 
the  ports  of  France  immediately  on 
the  disembarkation  being  effected  ; 
they   are   not  to    be   detained   in 
France  on  any  pretext ;    and  they 
shall    enjoy    the  same    advantages 
stipulated  for  the  English  ships,  of 
returning,  unmolested,  to  a  friendly 
port. 
Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon,  this  28th  day  of 
August,  1808. 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

GEORGE  MURRAY,  Le  General  de  Division, 

Q.  M.  G.  KELLERMAN. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

This  number  is  calculatrd  upon  a  belief  tliat  the  in- 
faiitrv  of  ^Massena's  army,  when  it  left  Ciudad  RodngOj 
was  62,000. 

At  the  moment  of  the  invasion  of  Portugal  the  rVenrh 
magnified  the  number  of  troops  under  Marshal  Massena 
to  110,000:  the  successive  writers  of  the  present  day, 
each  emboldened  by  the  diminution  of  his  predecessor, 
have  at  length  ventured  to  reduce  his  numbers  to  4.),00() : 
for  the  sake  of  future  historical  writers,  the  following  let- 
ter from  General  Eble,  connnandhig  the  artillery  of  the 
army,  is  inserted  as  the  authority  for  the  strength  assigned 
to  Massena's  army  in  this  publication,  and  a  summary  is 
made  of  the  total  of  the  French  force  w  hich  took  part  in 
his  campaign: 

"  Addressee  a  son  Excellence  le  Due  de  Feltre,  Minis- 
tre  de  la  Guerre,  a  Paris. 
'^  Armee  de  Portugal. 

"  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  le  1<J'  Jui/lefy  1810. 
*^  Le  General  dc  Division,  Commandant  en  Chef 
rArtillerie  de  TArmee  dc  Portugal,  Eble. 
"  Monseigneur, 
"  J'ai  re^u  la  lettre  que  votrc  j:)xcellence  m'a  fait  I'hon- 
neur  de  m'ecrire,  le  4  Juin  dernier,  et  sur  laquelle  je  la 
prie  de  me  permettre  de  lui  faire  quelqucs  retlexions. 

"  Comme  ellc,  je  pense  que  le  pays  o\X  doit  agir  Tarme*^ 
de  Portugal,  s'oppose  X  ce  que  Ton  traine  i\  sa  suite  un«^ 
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giaiidr  quantity  crarlillt  ru*,  vi  Hiiis  lolii  i\v  dcmnndcr  que 
vvWv  qui  <!\istc  soit  au^iiitnl^T  :  iiiuis  jc  pcn»r  auMsi, 
<Hi\'Ilr  «I(»it  loujours  avoir  houm  la  main,  an  inoiiis,  uii  dou- 
ble approvisioiiiiciiinit,  <loiit  iiii  inarcliaiitavcc  les  tioiqx.s, 
un  (Irmi  vn  i^nitvc  X  la  suilr  <lr  » lia(|in'  <  f>rps,  et  Tautru 
iiioitir  ail  pare  {^{•iR'ral. 

"  .rappiiit'  moil  opinion  sm  la  dillic.iiilc  d<*  former  des 
depots  sms  ot  assiz  rapproclics  pour  <pic  Ion  puisse,  avcc 
lu  rclnitc  qiir  les  opiiations  pi'uvont  commandt  r,  lairc 
rtMuplacer  Us  munitions  consommceM;  parcccjue  les 
moyons  do  transport  du  pays,  qui  ne  consistent  qu*en 
bceufs,  out  disparn  parlout  oil  Tarmee  a  sejouine  ou 
pass6 ;  et  que  partout  les  villages  sent  restes  deserts ;  et 
il  seroit  impossible,  avec  le  pen  de  chevaux  existant,  de 
renvoyer  des  voitures  d'artillerie  sur  les  derrieres  pour 
rapproclier  les  depots.  J*ai  neanmoins  I'lionneur  d'ob- 
server  a  voire  excellence,  que  le  double  approvisionne- 
ment  que  je  demande,  ne  dispensera  pas  d'avoir  une  ligne 
de  depots  pour  alimenter  le  pare  general  et  fournir  aux 
troupes,  qui  circulent  dans  le  pays,  &c.  Ces  depots 
demanderont  un  ofticier  d'artillerie,  des  cannoniers,  une 
garde  uon  seulement  pour  servir  I'artillerie,  qui  sert  d 
defendre  ces  depots,  mais  encore  pour  confectionner  des 
munitions,  escorter  des  convois,  &c.  et  deja  le  nombro 
existant  des  uns  et  des  autres  est  au-dessous  de  I'indis- 
pensable  necessaire. 

"  La  demande  que  je  fais  d'un  double  approvisionne- 
ment  pent,  au  premier  instant,  paroitre  outree  d  votre  Ex- 
cellence ;  mais  j'aime  a  croire  que  les  raisons  quejelui 
donne  la  convaincront  du  contraire,  et  la  disposeront  a  ue 
pas  ti'ouver  etrange  que  j^  demande  un  iiombre  de  cais- 
sons, ou  de  chariots  a  munitions  suffisant  pour  porter 
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quatre  millions  de  cartouches  ;  et  Tannee  etant  de  plus 
de  62,000  honinies,  le  2me  corps  conipris,  il  u'y  aura  ^ 
sa  suite  qu'environ  GO  cartouches  par  homine. 

"  La  consoniniation  de  ces  munitions  est  vraiment  in- 
croyable  :  elle  est  occasionnee  par  Tinexperience  et  la 
negligence  du  soldat,  par  I'insouciance  des  ofliciers,  et  par 
les  nombreux  detachemens  qui  marchent  continuellenient 
avec  les  convois  de  vivres  et  de  munitions. 

"  Le  siege  de  Rodrigo  a  occasionne  one  consoninia- 
tion de  plus  de  neuf  cent  mille  cartouches  d'infanterio, 
par  le  seul  fait  des  tirailleurs  ;  attendu  que  les  assieges 
n'ont  point  fait  de  sortie." 

The  infantry         -         -         -         62,000' 
Cavalry       -         -         -         _  6,000 

Artillery,  sappers,  and  other  auxi- 
liaries     -         -         -         -  4,0(30. 
Makes  Massena's  army  to  have  been  ^ 

originally  on  leaving  Rodrigo  3  7-,  ^n 

9th   corps  d'armee,    two    divisions  joined    in  ^ 
front  of  the  lines        -         _         _         _  J 

Remaining  infantry  of  that  corps  joined  on  the^ 

frontier,    where   it   had   been    stationed   to  >        8,000 
cover  the  communication  with  Portugal       j 
Cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard  in  ^ 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Honor  -  3 

Soult's  force  directed  against  the  Alemtejo  13,000 


10,0(X) 


C,()00 


10.5,000 

The  above  arc  stated  as  the  lowest  probable  numbers ; 

otherwise,  paying  strict  attention  to  veracity,  the  number 

of  the  Frencli  forces   which  acted  against  Portugal  in  the 

winter  of  1810  and  1811,  might  be  reckoned  at  1 10,000 
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liioii.  I)uriii|jj  the  ('aiiipaip;!)  uiuUt  (MJiisidcratioii,  the 
I'rciirli  won*  stronpjrr  in  Spain  than  al  any  otlicr  prriod  of 
i\\v  war,  nuistcrinj^  nearly  ^2M),0()0  men,  inchulinj^  .'J.OjOOO 
cavalry. 


The  writer,  feeling  a  disinelinition  to  make  his  work  a 
detailed  register  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  I'renc  li 
armies,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  formidable,  contini  d 
)iims(>lf  to  a  general  censnre  on  their  conduct  whilst  in 
Portugal.  A  work,  intended  as  apologetical  of  Marshal 
Masscna's  campaign,  having  appeared  since  those  pages 
were  printed  olV,  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  wanton  de- 
traction by  taking  the  op[)ortunity  of  this  Appendix  to 
quote  from  it  a  friendly  statement  of  their  outrages. 

"  Depuis  Tailaire  de  Boussaco,  I'armee  ne  vivait  que 
de  ses  maraudes:  tons  les  habitans  fuyaient  constammeut 
notre  approche;    lis   abandomiaient  lenrs  demeures  pour 
*>e  refuffier  au  milieu  des  monta«j;nes  ou  dans  le  coeur  des 
forets ;    ils  emportaient  toujours  avec  eux,  leurs  effets  et 
leurs  provisions  de   toute  espece;    ils  emmenaient  aussi 
leurs  bestiaux,  et  ils  avaient  grand  soin,  avant  leur  emi- 
gration,  de  cacher  et  d'eufouir  dans  les  lieux  les  plus 
difficiles,  tout  ce  qu'ils   ne  pouvaient  enlever.     Si  notre 
marche  rapide  ou  imprevue  ne  leur  laissait  point  le  temps 
de  construire  ou  de   creuser  leurs  cachettes,  ils  jetaient 
dans  les  puits,  dans  des  mares  ou  dans  les  rivieres,  tout 
ce  qui  pouvait  servir  aalimenter  notre  armee  ou  t^tre  utile 
41  sa  conservation.     Cette  conduite,  comme  je  Tai   deja 
dit,  leur  avait  ete  prescrite  par  les  anglais;    et  le  gou- 
vernement  de   Lisbonne,  entierement  devoue  ei  Welling- 
ton, avait  prononce  peine  de  mort  pour  quiconque  ne  s'y 
conformerait  pas  strictement.     Ce  plan,  fideleraent  exe- 
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cute,  etait  efticace  pour  nous  obliger  a  evacuer,  au  bout 
de  quclque  temps,  les  provinces  oil  nous  avions  eu  I'in- 
teution  cle  nous  fixer :  <\  la  verite,  il  assurait  aussi  la  de- 
vastation et  la  ruine  de  ces  memes  contrees  pendant 
nombre  d'annces ;  mais  les  portugais,  determines  et  vindi- 
catifs,  supportaient  ces  sacrifices  avec  plaisir,  en  songeant 
aux  privations  et  aux  besoins  poignans  qui  devaient  nous 
assaillir.  Nous  trouvions  partout  les  moulins  detruits, 
les  huches  cassees,  les  fours  demolis;  et  nous  etions  sans 
cesse  dans  la  necessite  de  fabriquer  nous-memes,  tous  les 
ustensiles  proprcs  a  la  manutention. 

"  Quelque  riche  et  fertile  que  soit  un  pays,  il  est  im- 
possible qu'une  armee  etrangere  puisse  y  subsister  long- 
temps,  lorsqu'elle  est  absolument  privee  de  tout  secours 
de  la  part  des  habitans.  Les  subsistances  sont  bientol 
epuisees,  si  les  indigenes  ne  renouvellent  les  productions 
du  sol.  Les  convois  par  terre  ne  peuveut  suftire  a 
alimenter  unc  annce,  dans  un  pays  lointain,  lorsqu'elle  est 
un  pen  consideiable :  cette  observation  s'applique,  a 
Jortiorif  a  ranncc  dc  Portugal,  qui  se  trouvait  privee  et 
eloigneede  tout  secours,  et  qui  ne  pouvait  meme  recevoir 
de  convois  de  munitions,  pour  remplacer  celles  <iui 
avaient  ete  consommees  dans  les  combats. 

"  On  avait  essaye  d'envoyer  aux  vivres  des  detache- 
mens  en  ordre,  commandes  par  des  ofliciers ;  mais  ces  de- 
tachemens,  contenus  par  la  discipline  mililaire,  ne  rappor- 
taiont  jamais  rien ;  tandis  que  les  soldats  qui  s'echappaicnt 
fintivomeiitdes  camps  ou  de  Icurs  cantonnomcns,  et  qui  se 
reunissaicnt  ensuitc  par  groupcs,  revenaicnt  toujours  avec 
des  nuilcts  ou  des  anes  charges  de  farinc,  de  gniin,  do 
lard,  de  jambons,  de  legumes  sees  et  d'outres  de  vin. 
I^\s  corps  etant  charg6s  de  pourvoir  eux-memea  ii  leur 
aubsistauce,   ou  renon^a  au  mode  d'envoyer  de  gros  de- 
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tiirlicinciiH  mix  vivrcs,  «t  Ton  liit  lorr^,  m:ilj*r6  ti)UM  leu 
iiicoiivliiiionAf  (It^  toU'iHT  Irs  roiirMcvs  particlles  dniin  ritit£*- 
rioiir  (los  coinpai^uirs ;  toute  autn*  maiiii^rc  dc  savitdillcr 
iivait  {'t^  reconniii!  iiirnic'tui*ii5ii>.  No*)  iiKirniKieuiM,  nllaiit 
i\  travels  cliainps,  st*  (Irrobaionl  facilcineiit  aiix  partii 
portui^ais  qui  iiarassaieiit  sans  cesHe  nos  troupeM  Ic  ioii^ 
(los  clieniiiis,  rt  qui  uoiis  faisait'iit  toujourM  payer  notrc 
subsistaiue  du  sang  do  quelques-uns  dc  nos  camarades. 
JDaiis  Ics  coiniiuMiccinons,  il  \\y  avait  point  d'cgoiaine  :  \v.h 
rapitaiues  dont  Ics  .soldats  t'aisaient  inuillcurc  capture, 
parlaj^eaient  avcc  les  autres,  et  rctix-<i  savai«'nt  recoii- 
iiaitre  ce  service  A  leur  tour. 

"  l^e  sixit^nie  corps  (pii  occupait  Tonuir,  Santa-Cruz, 
Oureni,  etc.,  en  seconde  ligne,  etait  beaucoup  nioins 
gene  pour  les  vivres  que  le  reste  de  Tarniee ;  les  villages 
u'etaient  point  aussi  devastes  que  dans  les  environs  de 
Santarem,  et  les  soldats  avaiont  moins  dc  distance  a  par- 
courir  poiu^  trouver  uii  pays  neuf.  Aussi,  le  sixieme 
corps  a-t-il  fourni  quelquefois  des  subsi stances  aux  autres 
troupes,  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les  positions  les  plus  de^- 
favorables. 

"  Nous  avions  dans  toutes  les  compagnies,  un  ou  plu- 
sieurs  hommes  d'un  tact  si  fin  qu'aucune  cachette  ne 
pouvait  leur  echapper :  dans  les  maisons,  ils  les  designaient 
au  premier  moment;  dans  les  champs,  dans  les  bois, 
dans  les  rocliers,  ils  les  devinaient  a  cinquaute  pas  au 
loin.  On  ne  le  croira  peut-etre  pas,  mais  j'ai  connu,  en 
Portugal,  des  soldats  dont  le  sens  de  Todorat  etait  si  ex- 
quis,  qu'ils  decouvraient  les  cachettes  ^  Todeur,  a  une 
distance  assez  forte  pour  surprendre  etrangement  tons  les 
spectateurs.  J^avais,  dans  ma  compagnie,  un  certain 
Tabaco,  qui  aurait  fait  fortune  en  employant  le  prestige  de 
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la  baguette  devinatoire;  son  talent  n'etait  point  de  dc- 
couvrir  les  sources,  ni  de  dire  oil  Ton  avait  cache  de  I'eau ; 
niais  il  allait  tlairant,  et  sentait  oh  Ton  avait  enfoui  le  vin: 
lorsqu'il  passait  A  cote  de  quelque  cacliette  de  cette 
liqueur,  on  le  voyait  se  mettre  en  arret,  et  il  ne  tonibait 
jamais  en  defaut.  Dans  les  circonstances  ou  nous  nous 
trouvions,  Tinstinct  de  ces  soldats,  plus  adroits  ou  privi- 
l^gies,  etait  devenu  tr^s-precieux  pour  leurs  camarades: 
ils  se  mettaient  a  la  tcte  des  groupes  de  maraudeurs,  et 
pourvoyaient  leurs  compagnies  de  tout  ce  qui  etait  neces- 
saire  A  la  vie  et  i\  I'entretien  des  troupes.  Les  officicrs, 
de  leur  c6t6,  avaieut  dirige  la  construction  des  fours ;  ils 
nomm^rent  des  boulangers,  des  bouchers;  ils  organise- 
rent  des  ateliers  pour  les  taillcurs  et  pour  les  cordonniers; 
ils  avaieut  dosigne  des  meuniers  qui  mirent  les  anciens 
moulins  en  etat;  et  meme,  dans  les  endroits  ou  il  n'y  en 
avait  jamais  eu,  les  soldats  avaient  imaging  d'en  cons- 
truire  qu'ils  faisaient  toumcr  a  bras,  ou  bien  qu'un  i^ne 
seul,  attelc  v\  rcxtreniite  d'un  levier,  pouvait  facilemeut 
faire  aller.  Les  meules  ctaient  fabriquecs  avec  des 
tombes  prises  dans  les  eglises,  parce  qu'on  ne  trouvait 
])oint  aillenrs  des  pierres  convenables.  Ces  moulins,  une 
fois  acheves,  resseniblaient  assez  aux  moulins  a  bras  donl 
on  se  sert  en  l^rctagne  pour  moudre  le  ble  noir.  Ainsi, 
uotre  armce,  depourvue  de  tout  cequi  etait  indispensable 
A  la  vie,  avail  supplce  i\  tout:  la  n6ccssil6  est  un  habile 
niaitrr. 

"  Les  in;irau(les,  qui  d'abord  {'taient  assez  heurcusrs, 
dcNinrent  de  jour  en  jour  moins  productives  ef  plus 
penibles.  \a*  pays  que  Tarinee  occupait  rapportoit  peU 
di;  fronient ;  on  fut  bientot  reduit  au  pain  de  mais,  et 
incnie,  n'cu  trouvant  point  sullisauiment,  plusicurs  corps 
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^'Uiieiit  rcduits  a  lu  luoitiC*  uii  uu  tierN  dr  la  rulion  ;  (raiitriv> 
regiinoii8  lie  vivuiiiit  qiif  tie  viuiiilc  tt  de  l^f^uineK,  ciicon; 
iri'ii  avttient-ils  pu.s  tutijuiiis  i>ii  umsc/  gruiidc  (|iiuiitito. 

''  I^  viii  qui  uboiidiiit  duns  le  puys,  uyuiit  ^ti*  guMpill^ 
piir  It's  tfoldats  (|ui  le  trouvuieiit,  ou  coiiNoiiiine  duns  It  5 
camps  avec  unc  iniprcvuyunU'  proluHion,  ctait  aussi  upuisc. 

**  Nos  maiaiulcuis  avaicnt  beau  8'etendrc  jusqu*^ 
qunize  uu  vin«;t  lieucs  sui  \vs  deiiit^res  ou  sur  les  tlancs 
de  rarnico,  ils  ne  lappurtaient  plus  que  tr«)s-pru  de  r.hose : 
le  produit  des  courses  elait  quelquclois  consouune  par  les 
poui  voyeurs  avant  leur  rentree  dans  les  cantonneniens. 
Les  conipagnies  etaienl  toujours  dans  nnc  avide  attente: 
dans  leur  anxiete,  elles  piagaient  des  homines  aux  aguets 
sur  les  chemins  par  oil  leurs  detachemcns  devaient  revenir. 
Si  la  tournee  avait  6te  heureuse,  les  soldats  places  eu 
vedettes  revcuaienten  courant  prevenir  leurs  camarades,  et 
la  joie  du  besoin  satisfuit  brillait  un  instant  sur  tons  les 
visages ;  si  la  niaraude  avait  ete  infructueuse,  les  figures 
s'allongeaient,  et  I'esprit  restait  sombre.  C'est  d  cette 
^poque,  que  la  plupart  des  regimens  commeuc^rent  ^ 
ressentir  vraiment  toute  esp^ce  de  besuins. 

"  On  trouvait  encore  quelques  troupeaux  caches  dans 
des  lieux  deserts  et  presque  inaccessibles;  soit  dans  les 
endroits  les  plus  sombres  et  les  plus  toufFus  des  torets, 
soit  derri^re  des  masses  enormes  de  rochers,  o\X  riiomme 
n*avait  peut-etre«jamais  penetre  avant  cette  guerre;  ou 
enfin,  an  fond  des  precipices  les  plus  aftVeux.  LA  aussi, 
etaient  retires  des  habitans  que  la  crainte  et  la  solitude 
avaient  rendus  d  moitie  sauvages :  leur  barbe  longue,  leur^ 
cheveux  6pars,  leurs  traits  noircis  par  la  fumee  des  feux 
qu'ils  n'osaient  allumer  que  la  nuit,  peiguaieut  toute  I'in- 
souciauce  du  nialheur. 

£   £ 
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"  Des  personnes  distinguees,  des  pretres,  que  les 
moiivemens  de  nos  colounes  avaient  iMnpeches  de  se  retirer 
vers  Lisbonnr,  se.  troiivaient  aussi  r^tugies  dana  ces 
especes  d'aiitres,  avec  des  families  de  paysans.  Dans 
ces  crevasses  de  moiUagnes,  oil  nulchemin  ne  coiiduisait, 
ces  nialheureux  habitans  se  croyaient  en  s^ret^  ^  cote  de 
leur  fortune;  mais  ces  reduits  farouches,  qui  devaient  les 
defendre  de  la  cupidito  du  soldat  sans  frein,  aigri  par  les 
fatigues  et  le  besom,  leur  servaient  quelquefois  de  tom- 
beaux.  I;es  femrnes,  les  filles,  trouvees  dans  ces  lieux 
eauvages,  etaient  obligees  d'assouvir  les  passions  les  plus 
effrenees  pour  eviter  la  mort :  je  ie  dis  a  regret,  on  en  a 
vu  meme  d'egorgees  par  les  tigres  dont  elles  venaient  dc 
f  assasier  la  brutalite  !  Ceux  qui  commettaient  ces  abomi- 
nations etaient  quelques  miserables  qui,  du  rebut  gangren6 
des  grandcs  villes,  avaient  ete  introduits,  par  le  sort,  dans 
4es  rangs  des  braves.  Ce  sontces  etres  vils  qui  dans  leurs 
courses,  sc  trouvant  dcgag6s  de  tout  esp^ce  de  joug, 
s'abandonnaient  aveuglement  a  leur  ferocite.  Qu'on  sc 
^arde  bien  de  confondre  ces  brigands  atroces  avec  no» 
vrais  soldats.  Les  homnies  les  plus  cruels  sont  presque 
toujours  les  plus  laches. 

"  Dans  la  crise  oil  notre  arm^e  se  trouvait  alors,  le» 
lois  repressives,  les  r^glemens  de  police  et  de  discipline, 
etaient  tombeseu  desuetude.  On  ne  punjssait  gu^re  que 
4c  subordonne  qui  munquait  it  son  sup^rieur,  encore  mou- 
trait-on  parfois  une  indulgence  Condamnable.  Si  Ton 
faisait  un  excmple  d'un  coupable  pris  en  lliigrant  delit,  la 
police  refermait  bientot  son  a-il  indolent,  et  le  vice  re- 
prenait  son  cours.  Un  6tat  <le  choses  si  pemicieux  aurait 
i'liu  par  corrompre  lous  nos  soldats:  car  il  faut  <les  liens  in- 
ilexiblcs  pour  conlenir  dans  Toixhc  les  corps  nombrcux. 

'*  Dans  les  coiuniencenicns,  les  homnies  de  nos  conij 
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pn^liioft  rainoniiit'iit  nouvnit  uvim?  nix,  taiiN  (iistiiirtion  do 
rnn^  vt  dr  <)iialiu*,  Icm  jeun(*N  vt  jolirn  rciiiiiicf  (jiriln  «ur- 
prriiaient  diiiis  K-iiih  (uui'MrM  vu^Hiioiifics.  OMijr^'cs  de 
«o  couvi'ir  d( vs  tioids  rHotM  quo  Irs  sohiats  tromuit'ii^,  lu 
j(Miiu>  pavsunnr  otait  qiH'l(|iK>toi.s  afVutdcc  dii  coHtuinc 
d'lino  I'oiiitosso,  ft  la  J)amo  porluit  A  son  tour  les  vctc- 
moiis  d'mio  simple  \  llIa<!jc(>iH(\  Cotte  di.sp.irate  do  TliabK 
ot  de  la  coiuliljoii  vtail  uiit*  rlioso  curictisc  a  observer. 

*'  Les  captivos  inontrairnt  d'abord  de  la  tristesse,  iiiais 
elles  M*hal)itiiaiei)l  iacileniciit  ;\  iiiie  mtiialioii  qui,  dii 
inoiiifl,  les  garautissait  drs  souHrauccs  et  dcs  nonibreux 
<langors  ipielles  avaient  courus  dans  leuis  eauvagcs 
rocluTs:  elles  avaient  leur  protecteur  qui  les  faisait  res- 
pecter dans  les  cantonnoinens,  ct,  d'ordinaire,  elles  s'y  at- 
tacliaient  torteinent.  Quehjuefois  aussi,  elles  s'elevaient 
de  dei^re  en  dcgre  jusqu'i\  devenir  les  conipagnes  dei 
g^neraux  :  ces  exemples  n'etaient  point  rares. 

"  Un  jour,  6tant  en  correspondance  a  Quinta-de-Sar- 
dina,  prtis  de  Leyria,  un  vieux  brave  de  ma  conipagnie 
me  ramena  une  jeune  et  jolie  demoiselle  avec  sa  m(ire  d'un 
nom  connu  et  respecte  en  Portugal :  leurs  vetemens  salis, 
mais  d'une  riche  etoffe,  ^taient  en  desordre;  et  leurs 
pleurs  et  leurs  soupirs  exprimaient  la  plus  vivc  affliction. 
Mon  estimable  soldat  venait  de  les  anacher  d'entre  les 
mains  d'un  groupe  de  maraudeurs,  au  moment  oil  les 
seuls  obstacles  de  la  nature  deteudaient  encore  la  jeune 
iille  de  Tignominie  des  traitemens  qu'eprouvait  sa  meie, 
Les  soins  les  plus  respectueux,  que  je  leur  prodiguai 
pendant  quelques  jours,  ne  tarissant  point  leurs  larmes, 
je  pris  sur  moi  de  les  faire  conduire  d  plusieurs  lieues, 
hoi^  des  avant-postes,  par  le  digne  voltigeur  qui  les  avait 
dej^  sauvecs  une  fgis. 
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'*  Une  circonstance  bien  particuli^re  de  cette  guerre,  et 
(lont  on  n*a  jamais  parle,  est  qu'on  a  porte  le  der^glement 
jusqu'^  vendre  des  femraes!  On  en  a  aussi  troqiie  pour 
des  chevaux  de  main :  j'ai  vu  une  partie  de  cartes  oil  Ton 
jouait  une  jeune  fille  contre  un  objet  de  luxe.  Ln  em- 
ploye aux  vivres  me  sollicita  moi-meme,  tr^s-serieuse- 
ment,  de  lui  ceder  en  propricte,  pour  deux  onces  d'or, 
une  des  femmes  refugiees  dans  le-  petit  village  que  je 
commandais. 

"  On  avait  d^couvert  tant  de  cachettes  qu'il  n'en 
restait  plus ;  ou  du  moins,  celles  qui  existaicnt  encore 
avaient  et6  faites  avec  un  tel  soin,  qu'il  etait  presque  im- 
possible de  les  decouvrir.  Le  tact  que  nos  soldats  avaient 
acquis  par  Thabitude  se  trouvait  de  plus  en  plus  en  de* 
faut;  etlesbesoinsaugmentaientchaque  jourd'une  maniere 
efFrayante.  Le  mal-etre  etait  si  grand  qu'il  rendait  nos 
soldats  insensibles  et  cruels:  excites  par  la  faim,  ils 
cssayercnt  de  torturer  les  habitans  opiniatres  qu'ils  pou- 
vaient  saisir  h  portee  des  villages  abandonnes,  afin  de 
leur  faire  declarer  les  cachettes  qu'ils  counaissaient  en* 
core :  ce  moyen,  d'une  barbaric  inouie,  leur  reussit,  et 
I'armee  enti^re  vecut  quelques  temps  d'aveux  arraches 
par  la  question.  Des  soldats  qui,  dans  des  circonstances 
anterieures,  avaient  montre  des  sentimens  genereux,  ra- 
contaient  alors  avec  sang-froid  ces  abominations! 

"  Si  I'histoire  parle  un  jour  de  ces  atrocites,  qu*elle 
n'omctte  pas  de  rapporter,  qu'il  ne  restait  ^  I'armee  de 
Portugal,  conmiandee  par  le  prince  d'Essling,  que  ce 
•eul  et  dernier  moyen  pour  ne  pas  succomber  dans  les 
.tngoisscs  du  besoin." — Cainpagnes  de  C Armie  de  Portia* 
fra/f  par  Monsieur  Guingrct,  Chef  de  BalailloHf  S^x. 
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TiiK  constiliilion  proimilj^alcti  by  the  Cortes  haviug 
beeit  uniuilleci,  it  is  tli()u<;ht  better  not  to  clog  the  niihtury 
iiairative  with  any  particuhirs  respecting  it;  and  only  to 
throw  together  in  this  Appendix  a  few  observations  point* 
ing  out  the  slight  basis  on  which  it  reposed,  to  account 
for  the  facility  with  which  it  was  destroyed. 

When  the  Extraordinary  General  Cortes  was  elected  in 
1810,  the  greater  number  of  the  provinces,  being  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  could  return  no  deputies,  and  a 
variety  of  unprecedented  expedients  were  adopted  to 
complete  tlie  regular  number,  besides  a  direct  violation 
of  ancient  usage  in  admitting  representatives  from  the 
American  provinces.  These  inegularities  ought  to  have 
made  tlie  Cortes  entertain  doubts  of  their  own  legality, 
and  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  they  introduced  the  re- 
quired ameliorations  in  the  government;  instead  of  which, 
they  commenced  by  the  most  violent  changes  in  every  in- 
stitution of  the  state  and  church.  This  want  of  judgment 
may  be  traced  to  the  composition  of  the  assembly.  The 
nomination  as  deputy  being  attended  with  no  pecuniary 
advantage,  and  appearing  to  hold  out  no  prospect  of 
future  benefit,  was  little  courted  by  pruaent  or  wordly 
men;  whereas  every  aspiring  or  visionary  patriot,  fraught 
with  the  hope  of  regenerating  his  country,  sought  w  ith 
avidity  to  be  elected ;  and,  unluckily,  too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  members  w ere  returned  whose  ideas  of  perfection 
were  drawn    from  the  writings  of  Plato  and   Aristotle, 
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and  vvbose  highest  aiiibitioii  \mis  to  refine  on  tho  theoretic 
doctrines    of   their  favourite   authors.     These  members 
being    the   best  educated,    and  some  of  them   eloquent 
speakers,    soon     obtained     an    ascendancy :     they    fairly 
enougli  arrogated   to   themselves  the  title  of   Liberales, 
though  tkey  certainly  little  maintained  it  in  branding  with 
that  of  Serviles  all  who  refused  to  support  their  views  of 
giving  unbounded  freedom  to  the  nation.     In  the  sittings 
of  the  Cortes,  whoever  spoke  contrary  to  their  opinions, 
whether  he  uttered   the   sentiments   of  prejudice   firmly 
rooted  by  long  duration,  the  simple  effusions  of  an  honest 
heart,  or  the  logic  of  a  less  cultivated  understanding  than 
their  own,  was  branded  as  a  servile;  and  not  unfrequently, 
when  argument  failed,   was  silenced   by  the  clamours  of 
the  populace  in  the  galleries,  who,  flattered  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  unknown  advantage,  listened  with  im- 
patience  to    all   who    opposed    the    meditated    changes. 
Thus,  only,  arguments  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  libe- 
rales  being  admitted,  every  objection  to  their  schemes 
was  overlooked,  and  with  nine  tenths  of  the  nation  totally 
unprepared  for  any  change,  they  drew  up  a  body  of  laws 
striking  at  almost  every  institution  regarded  with  respect, 
and   chalked   out  for  the  S|)aniards,  imconscious  of  its 
value,  a  higher  degree  of  liberty  than  the  most  enlighten- 
ed nation  has  yet  been  able  to  attain.     From  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  or  from  too  strong  democratic  notions,  they 
absolutely  courted  the  opposition  of  the  upper  classes  by 
wanton   changes,  and   a   total  disregard  of  their  feelings 
and  prejudirrs  ;  so  that  the  constitution,  the  fruits  of  their 
laDOur,    \\hilst   it  abased  the  kingly  power,  degraded  the 
nobles,  robbed   the  church,  and  limited  the  authority  of 
the  military,  promised  only  a  distant  benefit  to  the  people 
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coiitiii^ciit  o\\  the  NUcccMv  ol  tlir  war,  uiul  coiiMi'qucutly 
tioux  its  aiiiioiiiicciiicnt  wiih  opposed  by  a  IiohI  at  power- 
ful I'lit'iuics  witluml  a  single  t  l:iss  of  siMirlv  IV*  ling 
\v;miil\  iiih'ioslrd  iii  lis  prt'scrvatioii. 


APPENDIX  E. 

By  reference  to  dates,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
were  driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain,  whilst  Buo- 
naparte was  yet  in  strength  to  make  face  against  the  united 
armies  of  the  remainder  of  Europe,  and  consequently  the 
triumph  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  the  effect  of  extraneous 
circumstances,  though,  without  doubt,  much  accelerated 
by  them. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  some  competent  person  would 
delineate  the  causes  which  produced  the  salvation  of 
Spain,  and  assign  to  each  its  due  share  of  miportance,  that 
the  world  may  profit  by  the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  a 
nation  without  a  legular  army  having  preserved  its  inde- 
pendance  against  the  most  formidable  legions  w  hich  ever 
threatened  a  state;  and  that  it  may  be  generally  under- 
stood how  far  popular  spirit  is  equal  to  protect  itself;  as 
also  whether  any  new  ideas  on  war  ought  to  be  enter- 
tained from  the  issue  of  this  peculiar  struggle.  In  the 
mean  while  the  following  cnrsorv  observations  on  the 
subject  are  submitted. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  contest  appear  to 
have  been,   1st.  The  exertion  and  unbending  firmness  of 
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the  population.  2d.  The  (iuerrilla  warfare.  3d.  The 
faults  of  the  enemy.  4th.  The  allied  British  and  Portu- 
gueze  army.  6th.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  country,  its 
communications  and  thin  population.  Lastly,  the  great 
expense  supported  by  England.  Each  of  these  ahalL  be 
separately  considered. 

The  unbending  firmness  manifested  on  all  occasions  by 
the  Spaniards,  added  to  occasional  great  exertion,  contri- 
buted much  to  their  independence;  but  however  desir- 
able to  support  the  trite  adage,  that  a  nation  determined 
to  be  free  must  become  so,  and  of  all  similarly  received 
opinions  which  tend  to  promote  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
of  freedom  in  the  commonalty,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  appear  falsified  by  every  event  of  the  struggle ;  these 
freemen  having  been  invariably  beaten  by  the  organized 
bondsmen  opposed  to  them,  and  the  patriotic  population, 
wherever  the  English  army,  or  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances did  not  operate  in  their  favour,  (as  in  Catalonia 
and  i\rragon,)  having  been  held  by  them  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. The  unbending  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  peo- 
ple alone,  would  not  therefore  have  expelled  the  intruders 
in  any  limited  period.  Time,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
rendered  their  perseverance  triumphant;  but,  unless  aided 
by  some  extraneous  cause,  several  generations  would 
have  first  passed  away,  and  the  event  is  more  a  subject  of 
speculation  than  of  useful  inquiry. 

The  second  feature  of  the  contest,  the  Guerrilla  war- 
fare, also  contributed  something  to  its  successful  result: 
the  part  it  bore  has,  however,  been  much  overrated, 
which  a  reference  to  the  registers  of  their  deeds,  the 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon  Gazettes  of  the  period,  will  prove,  the 
number  of  French  therein  claimed  to  have  been  killed  or 
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rupturod  by  iho  (iiHirilla«  l;«irni^  littir  sliort  of  llir  total 
iiumix  r  wliicli  croHHrd  the  Pyrenees. 

^^'itlu)ut  NviMliiiijr  to  (lolnict  from  tljouc  lii^lilv  patriotH*, 
ni(M'iforioiis,  and  usct'nl  brxiirs,  it  may  be  slated  tliat  tbeir 
roputation  owt  d  much  to  the  pen  as  uell  as  to  llie  sword. 
W  hen  aetmjj^  with  the  liillish  iii  I'ranee  tliey  showed  lesp 
tiinmess  than  the  regular  eorps  ol  Spaniards,  and  tlie 
astonishment  oi  llie  ICn«;hsh  otheers  was  not  a  litth?  ex- 
cited at  tVequentlv  witnessing;  tin;  viiunted  bands  of  Mniu 
and  liOnti^a  turn  before  inferior  numl)ers  of  I'reneh  troopf*. 
From  this  fact,  and  from  there  bein«;  in  the;  interior  of 
Spain  no  phiees  of  rcfnge  of  snch  stren<;lh  as  the  Alpn- 
jarras  and  the  mountuins  of  Andalusia,  from  vvliieh  the 
small  moveal)le  corps  Marsha)  Soult  had  it  in  his  power 
to  employ,  had  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  dislodged  them,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  presume,  that  so  far  from  being  of 
themselves  able  to  save  their  country,  had  the  intrusive 
government  driven  tlie  British  and  Portugueze  armies  out 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  found  itself  strong  enough  to  act 
against  the  Guerrillas,  and  to  treat  them  as  banditti,  they 
would,  in  a  few  montlis,  have  dwindled  into  sucli. 

3d.  The  faults  of  the  enemy. — Of  these  the  tw  o  most 
usually  cited  are  having  penetrated  to  the  south,  and 
spread  over  the  distant  provinces,  before  the  north  was 
pacitied,  or  even  fully  subdued;  and,  secondly,  having 
divided  their  forces  into  distinct  armies.  The  first  of  these 
two  alleged  errors  contributed  much,  during  the  pro- 
traction of  the  war,  to  shake  their  dominion;  but  the 
French  also  gained  considerably  by  it  in  the  first  instance: 
had  they  tilled  up  two  or  three  campaigns  in  tranquillising 
the  north,  would  not  regular  armies  have  been  trained  to 
oppose  their  invasign  of  the  south?  and  is  it  altogether 
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certain  they  would,  even  in   that   time,  have  established 
their    dominion    again.st    the   inflexible    firmness    of  the 
Spaniards?   On  the  second  point,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
the  entrusting  each  grand  army  to  tlic  care   of  its  own 
chief  was  not  a  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  subdue  a 
nation   of  the    size    of   Spain,   rather  tlian   a    fault,  and 
whether  such   system  must  not  nivariably  be  pursued  on 
every  similar  occasion.'  How  can  it  ever  be    practicable 
for  a  central  authority  to  controul  the  various  movements 
of  armies  spread  over  many  thousand  square  miles,  and 
frequently  with  their  communications  interrupted  for  days 
together?    An   order   of  detail    requires  to   be   modified 
every  moment,  and  can  only  be  given  by  those  on  the 
spot.     No  authority,   however  little   removed  from   the 
scene  of  action,  would  be  competent  thereto.     A  general 
plan  of  operations  must  necessarily  emanate  from  a  single 
.source,  and   if  (as  ought  to  be  the  case)  confined  to  en- 
sure unity  of  object  and  action  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine,   it  could  be  better  regulated  at  Paris   than  at 
Aladrid.     The  principal  error  of  the  French  seems  rather 
to  have  been  having;  no  decided  line  of  subordination  be- 
twecn   the  diff^erent  conmianders  when  circumstances  re- 
quired the  junction  of  their  armies,  and  having  a  puppet 
king   who   could   not,  on  any  unforeseen  emergency,  en- 
force  obedience  to   his  commands;  and  it  will  be  found 
most  in  temporary  and  unforeseen  condimed  movements, 
that   th«    separation    of  command   was   injurious  to    the 
French.      None  of  those  auxiliary  causes,  nor  all  of  them 
nnitefi,  would    therefore   have  produced  a  decisive  effect 
had  there  been  no  English  nor  Portugueze  army  present, 
and   it   follows  to  consider  it  A  priori,  as  having  been  the 
principal  agent  in  eftccting  the  deliverance  of  the  Peniu- 
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sill:) ;  hilt  mukiii^  I'very  iiUnwaiicf  Tor  tin;  pcciiliai  taltMits 
oi  llic  Kritisli  <*liirr,  tUrir  is  room  lor  iiiqiiiry  how  ()<),(>K) 
nit'ii,  with  h'W  rciiiroriciiu'iits,  shoiihl,  for  jcar.s  together, 
have  heeii  uhiu  siicceHMlully  to  oppose  very  superior  uiiiii- 
heis  coiistanlly  reiiit'orced  at  pU-usare. —  VVIiat  were  the 
caiiscvs  which  eiiahhd  it  to  do  so.'' 

'I'he  ^ood  will  ot  the  popuhitioii  la  aihniUed  to  have 
been  of'^reat  assistance;*  but  that  would  not  huve  been 
h)nii;  availabh'  without  a  larj:;e  tract  of  country  to  nia- 
nu  iivre  over-;  as  had  the  army  been  obliged  to  fight 
whenever  pressed,  the   most  splendid  success  would  in  a 

*  It  ij  oxtronwly  dirticult  to  dcscrihe  the  nature  of  the  assistance 
civPM  h\  the  Spaniards,  as  tiieir  hostility  towards  the  intruders  was 
carrii'd  on  with  ptthcy,  and  under  great  deception:  nherever  the 
French  arrived  in  torcc  the  inhabitants  tranquilly  received  tliem) 
obeyed  their  orders  with  seeming  ahirrity,  and  at  the  same  moment 
conununicatctl  them  to  the  conunanders  t>l"  their  own  forces.  The 
day  prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  same  letter,  in  triplicate, 
from  Rin»j  Joseph  to  Marmont  was  brought  to  LortI  Wellington  by 
three  separate  couriers — one  of  whom  had  a  written  order  to  be  paid 
four  hundred  dollar?,  by  Marmont,  on  receipt  of  the  dispatch  ;  (tliese 
letters  being  in  a  character  which  could  iiot  be  deciphered  their  con- 
tents proved  of  no  advantage  to  the  allies.)  The  day  of  the  action  at 
Vittoria,  the  Alcalde  of  Logrono,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  arrived  on 
the  field,  his  mule  dropping  under  him  with  fatigue  as  he  dismounted, 
to  say  that  he  had  early  that  morning  received  Clausel's  coi^ps,  and 
that  whilst  he  had  left  his  deputy  to  serve  out  the  rations  he  had 
brought  the  return  of  their  numbers.  A  thousand  similar  actions 
might  be  quoted  to  show  the  passive,  though  not  less  effectual  nature 
of  the  assistance  given  by  the  population.  The  strongest  proof,  how- 
ever, of  general  and  disinterested  good  will  is,  that  although  no  army 
ever  had  better  Intelligence,  the  whole  amount  of  money  paid  on  that 
head  fell  short  of  the  sum  given  for  intelligence  at  the  capture  of  a 
single  sugar  island  in  the  first  years  of  the  war. 
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few  repetitions  have  been  annihilation.  To  feel  assured 
that  extent  of  country  had  great  influence,  beyond  the 
weakness  it  caused  to  the  French  armies  by  separation, 
we  need  only  look  at  the  consequences  produced  by  the 
allies  acting  in  one  part  of  Spain  or  another.  Sir  John 
IMoore,  by  drawing  the  war  into  the  north,  saved  the 
south  from  immediate  conquest,  and  Lord  Wellington 
subsequently  liberated  those  provinces  by  a  similar  ma- 
noeuvre;— the  victory  of  Vittoria  freed  Valencia,  and  the 
invasion  of  France,  Catalonia.  \^  e  likewise  fmd  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  extensive  country  confirmed  by  the  conduct 
of  many  of  the  provinces:  thus  Gallicia,  stigmatised  as 
the  least  warlike  province  in  Spain,  overpowered  a  con- 
siderable army  by  its  extent  and  shape,  which  did  not  ad- 
mit of  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  beings  separated 
from  the  remainder :  whereas  the  Asturias,  bearing  the 
reputation  of  the  most  warlike  province,  literally  com- 
posed of  one  huge  mountain,  and  from  whence  issued 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Guerrilla  bands,  never  made 
any  protracted  resistance ;  the  French  always  beat  the 
organized  troops  on  the  first  rencounter,  and,  there  being 
no  extent  of  country  to  disperse  over,  they  never  could 
recover:  a  chain  of  posts  of  forty  miles  drew  a  line  from 
the  frontier  to  the  sea,  and  impeded  all  communication 
from  cast  to  west. 

Spain,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  very  nearly  the  shape 
of  Gallicia,  and  Portugal  that  of  the  Asturias;  the  British 
were,  however,  driven  from  the  one  into  the  other,  and  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  by  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  which  occurred,  it  is  fair  to  presume  they 
would  never  have  recovered  the  ascendancy,  had  not  th^ 
lines  in  front  of  Lisbon  afforded  a  field  of  battle  too  de- 
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cidiully  juivniitagcou.H  to  Icavo  iho  enemy  uny  hope  of 
wearing  ont  the  dolVnder.s  by  a  Hncctj.sMiun  ot  Nun^uinary 
tonibats. 

.  Tliu  sinitlinj::;  np  the  army  ni  llic  lines  would  in  moHt 
rountries,  and  undir  otlii'i*  circmnstances,  huve  been  e({ui> 
valcnt  to  its  (iostruch(»n;  tlie  space  thoy  covered,  geogra- 
pliicaliy  considered,  being  a  mere  point,  and  ulfording  no 
supplies  :  rei»;arded,  however,  in  a  military  view,  with  its 
rear  open  to  the  sea,  it  was  of  more  value  in  tlie  defence 
of  l*orlugal  than  the  occupation  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  war  was  equally  alive,  the  army  was  entire,  secure, 
and  daily  increasing  in  strength  and  experience;  the 
blockaders  were,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  difliculty  of 
communication,  wasting  away,  and  the  scanty  supplies 
which  could  be  drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  thin 
population  around  them  ensured  their  ultimate  retreat. 
The  lines  therefore  drew  much  of  their  value  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  country,  and  still  more  from  the 
last  mentioned  cause  of  success,  as,  without  daily  sup- 
plies of  a  magnitude  only  to  have  been  furnished  by  the 
prodigious  wealth  of  England,  famine  would  more  rapidly 
have  acted  upou  the  defenders  than  the  blockaders,  and 
would  have  dislodged  them  first — an  event  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  concluded  the  efforts  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces  in  the  cause:  at  any  rate  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  nothing  but  an  expenditure  unheard  of  before  in  the 
annals  of  war,  could  have  enabled  the  British  and  Portu- 
gueze  to  follow  up  and  continue  their  triumphs  in  such  a 
poor  and  exhausted  country.  Innumerable  persons  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  commissariat,  and  provi- 
sions were  purchased  at  any  price,  however  exorbitant, 
till  the  utmost  exertions  of  Britain  failed  in  obtaining  a 
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sufticioncy  of  specie.*  Tlirn  tlir  rxprdient  of  niaintain*' 
ing  a  line  of  supply  from  the  sea  was  carried  to  such  ex*- 
tent,  that,  in  some  cases,  articles  of  food  to  hr  procured 
on  the  spot  were  brought  from  Enjilaud  at  six  times  their 
local  price.  Even  under  this  system  the  current  yrar 
failed  to  clear  its  own  expenses  in  the  Peninsula:  credit 
and  confidence  supplied  the  deficiency — promises  of 
payment  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  money,  and  three  mil- 
lions of  debt  were  contracted,  which  it  required  two  years 
of  peace  to  liquidate. 

If,  therefore,  the  reasoninf]^  offered  to  shew  that  no  other 
sufficient  means  than  the  res;ular  Portuj^ueze  and  British 
army  existed  in  Spain,  to  avert  the  dominion  of  France, 
be  correct,  the  contest  unhappily  tends  to  confirm  most 
of  the  received  opinions  respecting  war — ^that  regular 
armies  alone  are  fit  to  contend  with  regular  armies — that 
the  most  numerous  legions  will  generally  prevail — that 
the  largest  countries  are  those  best  adapted  for  defensive 
war ;  but,  above   all,  that  money  is  the  main  support  of 

*  The  expenses  of  the  war  never  having  exceeded  a  tithe  of  the  re- 
venue raised  in  Great  Britain,  the  difficulty  did  not  arise  from  want 
of  money,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  converting  the  currency  of  the 
?tate  info  bullion.  That  commodity,  like  aay  other,  rose  in  price 
from  the  demand  cxcfteding  the  supplv,  and  the  exchange  between 
England  and  Portugal  became  so  nnfavoural)le  to  t!ie  former,  that  at 
one  period  «eventy-fwo  pencfe  were  paid  for  each  dollar,  the  cnrrent 
and  standard  value  of  which  is  only  lifty-t'our  pence.  This  had  the 
effect  of  ma(riiull)  increasing  thf  cost  of  cvrry  article  paid  for  lu  Uie 
Peninsula,  and  consequently  operated  in4ireclly  as  a  premium  on 
supplies  sent  from  England. 

In  1812  there  were  OOOO  hired  mules  employed  in  Lh«  tr;uiij>ort  f>f 
provisions  and  forage,  besides  i!04H)  curs  with  their  cattle,  the  prt>- 
p«rty  of  ^ovfcrument. 
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hostilitirs — iioldiiif:  out  no  IrcHli  liopcN  to  the  patriot,  or  to 
the  minor  stHtf.  It,  liout^ver,  Icuvcs  h  i<ir<:ihh;  appeal  to 
all  cili/eiiN  to  siihtiiit  to  (liftripliiic  in  tht:  hour  ol  iuvaiiiunf 
unci  u  waniin<r  toall^oNrnnnenUfrxpofied  to  the  a^^resNion 
of  a  more  powertui  neighbour,  to  pay  watchtul  attention 
(o  preserve  the  toundation  ot  itn  military  eMtahlishmtiit. 


The  contest  in  Spain,  however,  considered  un<ler  a 
more  enlarged  view,  oilers  additional  proof  of  what  the 
history  ol  manknid  seems  to  inenleate — that  dominion 
founded  on  mere  military  exertion  can  never  stand  still — 
tlial  it  must  on  every  ertort  advance,  or  it  instantly  retro* 
grades;  such  is  apparently  a  law  of  the  universe,  intended 
to  pixjvent  one  man  tyrannizing  over  the  whole  globe,  and 
counteracting  by  the  arrangements  of  his  limited  under- 
jlanding,  the  intinite  variety  of  institutions  and  govern- 
ments required  for  general  prosperity.  To  take  an  ex- 
treme case — suppose  the  subjugation  of  only  one  people 
reiliain  to  complete  universal  dominion  ;  if  they  success- 
fully resist,  the  conquerors  of  the  remainder  of  the  earth 
are  stripped  of  their  invincibility,  and  the  greater  the 
efforts  thej  make,  and  the  longer  they  persevere  in  them, 
9o  much  the  more  apparent  does  it  become.  Hie  hopes 
of  the  conquered,  and  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  natu- 
rally rise  and  fall  in  inverse  ratio — the  whole  become  less 
submissive,  and  greater  exertions  are  required  to  main- 
tain the  ascendancy.  Opportunity  or  accident  raises  some 
other  people  into  open  resistance:  the  means  of  recon- 
quering tUem  are  diminished;  each  successful  revolt 
generates  another ;  in  a  succession  of  years  the  struggle 
becomes  general;  and,  ultimately,  nations  resume  the 
natural  boundaries  of  independence  marked  out  by  cli- 
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mate,  soil,  or  other  localities.  Such,  at  least,  may  h6 
clearly  traced  in  the  dissolution  of  one,  if  not  of  two,  of 
the  greatest  military  empires  which  ever  flourished;  and 
such  threatens,  ere  long,  to  be  further  exemplified  in  the 
extinction  of  a  tottering  state  not  long  since  the  terror 
of  Christendom,  as  spreading  both  by  fanaticism  and  the 
sword. 

It  must  have  been  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  effects  of 
re-action,  when  advance  should  cease,  which  caused  six 
months  perseverance  during  the  winter  of  1810  and  1811, 
in  employing  all  the  disposable  military  strength  of  Eng- 
land, and  spending  millions  of  money  to  preserve  a  few 
square  miles  of  territory  free  from  tlie  dominion  of 
France,  when,  by  means  of  the  fleet,  so  much  more  ad- 
vantageous a  lield  of  action  could  in  a  moment  have 
been  found. 

The  maintenance  of  that  small  spot  deprived  the 
French  armies  of  their  invincibility;  and  it  was  fair  to 
reason  thus — if  the  destruction  of  the  most  renowned 
military  empires,  even  of  those  consolidated  by  a  duration 
of  successive  centuries,  has  been  by  re-action  from  tlie 
point  where  advance  ceased,  what  chance  will  the  com- 
paratively infantine  exertions  of  France  have  of  rising  into 
maturity,  if  checked  almost  at  their  birth,  and  proved  to 
be  of  oo  overpowering  strength  ? 
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TiEii)  Marslial  tlie  Alarquis  of  VVrlliiij^ton,  and  tlir 
Maishuls  \\\c  Diikc  ot  Dalinalia,  and  the  Dnke  of  Albn- 
tera,  being  dosn ous  of  roncludnig  a  susprnsioii  of  hosti- 
lities betwt'on  the  armies  nnder  their  n:.s|K*ctive  orders, 
and  of  agreeinu,  npon  a  line  of  demarcation,  have  named 
the  nndermentioned  otiieers  for  tliat  pnrpose,  vi/.  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Wellington,  Major  General  Sir 
George  Mnrray,  and  Major  General  Don  Luis  VV  impfFen; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Dnke  of  Dahnatia,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Albulera,  the  General  of  Division  Count 
Gazin. 

These  officers,  having  exclianged  their  full  powers, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles: 

Art.  1. — From  the  date  of  the  present  Convention 
there  shall  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 
allied  armies  under  the  orders  of  Field  Marshal  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellington,  and  die  armies  of  France  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Dahnatia,  and  of  Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Albufera. 

Art.  2. — Hostilities  shall  not  be  recommenced  on 
either  part  witliout  a  previous  notice  being  given  of  five 
days. 

Art.  3. — The  limits  of  the  department  of  the  Haute 
Garonne,  with  the  departments  of  Arriege  Aude  and 
Tarn,  shall  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  armies 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Buzet  on  the  river  Tarn.  The  line 
will  then  follow  the  course  of  the  Tarn  to  its  junction  with 
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the  Garrone,  making  a  circuit,  however,  on  the  left  bank 
ot  the  Tarn,  opposite  Montauban,  to  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  tho  bridge  of  Montauban.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tarn,  the  line  of  demarcation  will 
follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with  the  de- 
partment of  La  Gironde.  It  will  then  pass  by  La  Reole, 
Sauveterre,  and  Rauzan,  to  the  Dordogne,  and  will  follow 
the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  of  the  Gironde,  to  the 
sea.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  different  line  of  demar- 
cation having  been  already  determined  by  Lieutenant 
General  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  General  Decaen,  the 
line  fixed  upon  by  those  officers  shall  be  adhered  to. 

Art.  4. — Hostilities  shall  cease  also  on  both  sides  in 
regard  to  the  places  of  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  de  Pied  dc 
Port,  Navarreins,  Blaye,  and  the  Castle  of  I^ourdes. 

The  governors  of  these  places  shall  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  garrisons  in  tlie  adja- 
cent country:  the  garrison  of  Bayonne,  with  a  circuit  of 
eight  leagues  from  Bayonne,  and  the  garrisons  of  the 
other  places  named,  within  a  circuit  of  three  leagues 
roimd  each  place. 

Officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  garrisons  of  the  above 
places  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  the  present 
convention. 

Art.  5. — The  town  and  forts  of  Santona  shall  be  eva- 
cuated by  the  French  troops,  and  made  over  to  the 
Spanish  Forcci.  The  French  garrison  will  remove  with 
it  all  that  pro]>erlv  belongs  to  it,  together  with  such  arms, 
artillery,  and  other  military  rfiects,  as  have  not  been  the 
property  originally  of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  will  determine  whether  tin* 
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f'inu-li  •^HiTisr)ii  of  Santoiv.i  shall  retnrii  («»  I'Vancc  \ty 
Ihi\(I,  or  l»y  sou;  itiui  in  fitlwr  rase  tlif  |)ii>.M:.j;fr  <if  the 
t^iirrison  sliail  lie  smiipd,  und  it  u  ill  ho  directed  upon  one 
of  the  plaors,  or  ports,  most  coiiti^iiouti  to  the  army  <d 
the  Duke  of  l):drii:itia. 

The  ships  nl"  war,  or  otluT  vessolfl  now  in  the  hathonr 
Snntona,  l)tlon«:;inj2:  fo  I'rance,  shall  he  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Kofhiort  with  passports  for  that  purpose. 

The  Diike  <»t  Dahnalia,  will  send  an  otfieer  to  comnm- 
nitato  to  thi^  Freneli  general  eonnnandin^  in  Santona,  the 
terms  of  the  present  eonvenlion,  and  canse  tlnMu  to  be 
oo!n]>lied  w  ilh. 

AuT.  6. — The  fort  of  \ Cnusqne  shall  he  made  over  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  French 
garrison  shall  proceed,  by  tlie  most  direct  route,  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  French  army.  The  ganison  w ill  re- 
move with  it  the  arms  and  annnunltion  which  are  ori- 
ginally French. 

Art.  7. — The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  allied 
armies,  and  the  army  of  Marshal  Suchet,  shall  be  the  line 
of  the  frontier  of  Spain  and  France  from  tho  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  Haute  Gar- 
ronne. 

Art.  8. — The  garrisons  of  all  the  places  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
fera,  shall  be  allowed  to  return  without  deiny  iuto  France. 
These  garrisons  shall  remove  with  them  all  that  properly 
belongs  to  them,  as  also  all  the  arms  and  artillery  which 
are  or2;inallv  French. 

The  garrisons  of  Murviedro,  and  of  Peniscola,  shall 

join  the  garrison  of  Tortosa,  and  these  troops  w  ill  then 

proceed  together  by  the  great  road,  and  enter  France  by 
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Pcrpignan.  The  day  of  the  arrival  of  llicse  garrisons  at 
Gcroiia,  the  fortresses  of  Figueira,  and  of  Rosas,  shall  be 
made  over  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  tlic  French  garrison* 
of  these  })laccs  shall  proceed  to  Pcrpignan. 

As  soon  as  information  is  received  of  the  French  gar- 
risons of  Mnrviedro,  Peniscola,  and  Tortosa,  having 
passed  the  French  frontier,  the  place  and  forts  of  Barce- 
lona shall  be  made  over  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the 
French  garrisons  shall  march  immediately  for  Pcrpignan. 
The  Spanish  authorities  will  provide  for  the  necessary 
means  of  transport  being  snpplied  to  the  French  garri- 
sons on  their  march  to  the  frontier. 

Tlie  sick  or  wounded  of  any  of  the  French  garrisons, 
who  are  not  in  a  state  to  move  with  the  troops,  shall  re- 
main and  be  cured  in  the  hospitals  where  they  are,  and 
will  be  sent  into  France  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered. 

Art.  9- — From  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
sent convention,  there  shall  not  be  removed  from  Penis- 
cola,  Murviedro,  Tortosa,  Barcelona,  or  any  of  the  other 
places,  any  artillery,  arms,  ammunion,  or  any  other  mili- 
tary effects  belonging  to  the  Spanish  government.  ^  And 
the  provisions  remaining  at  the  evacuation  of  these  places 
shall  be  made  over  to  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Art.  10. — The  roads  shall  be  free  for  the  passage  of 
couriers  through  the  cantonments  of  both  armies,  provi- 
ded they  are  furnished  with  regular  passports. 

Art.  1 1. —  During  the  contnmance  oi  the  present  con- 
vention, deserters  from  either  army  shall  be  arrested,  and 
shall  be  delivered  up  if  deniandtnl. 

Art.  12. — The  navigation  .f  t^e  Garronne  shall  be 
free  from  Toulouse  to  th-  sea,  and  all   boats  in  the  ser- 
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vice  ol  I'illici  army,  i'iii|)l(>)t>ii  111  thciivci,  mIiuII  he  alloNv<-(l 
to  puss  uiinioii'Hlcd. 

Art.  I;J.  'I'Ik;  cuiitojiimiilM  ol  lln-  tindp.s  ^||:li|  |jc  ai- 
langrd  so  as  to  lease  a  .^pace  ot  two  leagues  at  least  hv- 
tweeii  the  ({uai ters  ot  tlio  ilitlVn^iit  uiniieri. 

i\iir.  14.  -'J'hc  iiioveinents  ot'  the  troops,  lor  the 
establishinciil  oT  tlicir  caiitoiiincnts,  shall  < oiiiiiK-ncM;  ini- 
mediatt'l}  alter  the  ratitleatioii  of  the  present  eoiiveiitioii. 

The  ratllication  is  to  take  place  within  twenty-four 
liours  for  the  army  of  tiie  Duke  of  Dahnatia^  ami  within 
forty-eight  lionrs  for  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Alhufera. 

Done  in  Triplicate  at  Toulouse,  on  the  IBth  of  April, 
1^14. 

(Signed)  (Signed)  (Signed) 

G.  MiJUiiAY,     Lurs  WiMPFFEN,     Le  Lieut.  General, 

M.G.&Q.M.G.       Gefe  de  E.  M.  G.  de  Gazan. 

de  Campana  de  los 
Exercitos  Espaiioles. 

Approuv^,  Confirmed,  Approuve, 

LeM.  Due  D'Al-     Wellington.     M.  Due  de  Dal- 

BUFERA.  MATIA. 


APPENDIX  G. 


The  writer  is  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  a 
particular  detail  of  the  manoeuvre  practised  by  the  50th 
regiment  under  Colonel  Walker  at  Vimiero,  (see  page  28,) 
as  it  oflfers  the  first  example  of  troops  formed  in  line 
charging  and  breaking  the  heavy  close  column  of  the 
revolutionary  school. 
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The  50i\\  regiment,  about  fKX)  rank  and  file,  were 
formed  in  line  on  the  rising  ground  in  front  of  Vimiero, 
supported  by  three  guns  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robe, 
when  a  P'rench  column  of  5,f50O  men  in  close  order  of 
half  battalions,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  approached 
their  front.  Tlie  fire  of  the  British  guns  was  very  de- 
structive, and  shook  the  advancing  force  considerably, 
until,  obtaining  shelter  from  an  inequality  in  the  ground, 
they  made  a  short  pause  to  close  up  their  ranks,  and  then 
again  moved  on  till  the  guns  could  no  longer  be  served. 
Tlie  50th  regiment  had  till  that  moment  remained  with 
ordered  arms,  when  Colonel  \\  alker,  seeing  the  little 
chance  of  successfully  resisting  in  line  the  heavy  body 
approaching,  made  an  attempt  with  the  approbation  of 
General  Fane,  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  column.  Leaving 
the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  in  line,  forming  a  front 
nearly  e([ua\  to  that  of  the  advancing  force,  the  right  wing 
was  thrown  into  cchellons  of  companies  of  about  four 
paces  to  the  left,  and  having  advanced  for  a  short  distance 
in  that  order  were  commanded  to  form  into  line  on  the 
left  company.  Time,  however,  was  wanting  to  complete 
this  manoeuvre  :  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  march  had 
brought  them  almost  into  contact  with  the  regiment 
when  only  two  companies  of  the  right  wing  had  formed 
into  line,  and  a  very  hot  though  confused  fire  had  already 
conmienced  from  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  colunm. 
An  instant  decision  became  necessary  :  the  two  compa- 
nies in  line  bore  precisely  on  the  angle  of  the  colunm  : 
Colonel  Walker  ordered  a  volley  and  a  charge.  The 
angle  was  in  a  moment  broken,  and  forced  in  on  the 
centre  ;  the  drivers  of  three  French  guns  a  little  advanced 
in   front,  alarmed    at   the  firing   in   their  rear,   cut  their 
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tiiu'<-^,  and  nisliin*^  hack  on  (iicir  frioiulH  uddi'd  to  the 
( oidiLsion,  ^^lli('ll,  on  tin*  ihin-  outer  <  onipaniiVH  uf  tliu 
/>()lii  faking  part  in  (In*  ( liar;^o,  luuunic  giiH  ral,  converting 
(lu  cohunn  iii(o  an  nn^ovrinahlc  mob  bcurin;^  d(i\\n  tlie 
oilirtMs,  and  tlyinjj;  williout  resistance  for  nearly  two  niili^, 
Itarasscd  hy  tlic  .'>()tii  and  a  dti^taclnnoiit  uf  the  <2()tli  Li^lil 
Drajjjoons.  At  that  distance  a  reserve  of  r'r4'Jich  cavaLy 
lent  the  broken  mass  support,  and  protected  their  furlhtr 
retreat. 

The  fiuine  princi[)le  acted  on  with  sonic  difference  of 
detail  produced  similar  results  at  Talavera,  Albuera,  Scc. 
— viz.  Charging  in  front  and  Hank  or  rear  a  mass  of  men, 
the  far  greater  number  of  whom  are,  from  their  forma- 
tion, incapacitated  from  olVensive  or  defensive  action, 
and,  consequently,  peculiarly  subject  to  panic  and  alarm, 
which,  once  created,  neither  the  judgement  of  the  officer 
nor  the  innate  courage  of  the  soldier  can  prevent  the 
whole  crowding  back  together. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  is  that  the 
attack  in  close  heavy  column  was  merely  an  expedient 
adopted  at  the  conunencement  of  the  war,  when  the 
French  troops  were  not  sufficiently  disciplined  to  advance 
steadily  in  line,  nor  their  opponents  sufficiently  practised 
in  field  manoeuvres  to  oppose  weight  by  activity  and 
decision,  and  that,  as  a  tactical  arrangement,  it  is  utterlj 
unworthy  of  the  celebrity  it  has  attained. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Mhcellaneom  Observations  on  the  Text. 

Page  4 — line  5. 

Junot's  advance  entered  Portugal  from  Alcantara  on 
the  IQth  November,  and  marching  by  Castel  Branco, 
Perdigao,  Sobreira,  Cortisada,  and  Abrantes,  arrived  at 
Santaram  28th  November,  Sacavem  29th,  and  Lisbon 
30th. 

The  Prince  Regent  embarked  on  the  27th,  but  was 
detained  in  the  Tagus,  by  adverse  winds,  till  the  29th. 

Page  7. 

Ferdinand's  offer  for  one  of  the  imperial  nieces  is 
dated  the  11th  October,  1807-  Buonaparte's  answer  tho 
l6th  April,  1808. 

The  cabal  and  arrests  at  Aranjuez  took  place  between 
the  Kith  and  19th  March. 

The  paper  styled  Charles's  Protestation  bore  date  Uie 
21  St  March. 

General  Savary  arrived  at  Madrid  7th  April. 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  Bayonne  the  night  of  14th  April. 

Ferdinand  left  Madrid  10th  April — arrived  at  Bayoouc 
20th  April. 

Charles  and  the  queen  arrived  1st  May. 

Page  1 1 — line  4. 

Jiuonaparte  even  carried  menaces  so  far  as  to  say 
**  Prince,  il  laut  optcr  entre  la  cession  ou  la  mort." 
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PafTc  13— /i>J«tt. 

Most  Spaniards  cstiinatc  tlu*  luiiiibci  :il  lO/XX):  few 
admit  it  to  have  been  loss  than  /lOCK),  and  tiir  writer  has 
never  met  with  one  wlio  entinnited  it  under  ii(XK);  a  li.it, 
however,  was  made  out  by  order  of  ihi;  perpetralorn,  and 
pnbhsheii  muler  tlieir  autliority,  which  Htated  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  Ivillcd  and  wounded,  not  to  exceed  '20(>. 

Page  '23 — //;/<'  (2/>. 

At  the  moment  wlien  the  exportation  of  their  wines 
was  proliibited,  and  from  the  general  stagnation  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  stoppage  of  the  remittances  from 
America,  the  country  was  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary 
taxes,  a  forced  contribution  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
firancs  was  imposed.  Subsequently,  on  finding  every  ex- 
pedient unavailing  to  raise  so  large  a  sum,  it  was  reduced 
to  fifty  millions. 

Page  3 1 — end  of  first  paragraph. 

•It  is  true,  that  by  a  different  line  of  conduct  the  French 
army  might  have  been  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
its  generals  and  its  eagles  might  have  been  sent  trophies 
to  England,  and  Lisbon  might  have  been  unconditionally 
liberated.  Almeida,  Elvas,  and  St.  Julien,  would  how- 
ever long  have  resisted  ;  the  fleet  would  long  have  been 
interdicted  the  entry  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  army  long 
retaided  in  its  organization  and  equipment.  Time  would 
consequently  have  been  sacrificed  to  render  victory  more 
brilliant,  and  solid  advantages  thrown  away  for  splendour 
of  triumph. 
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Page  5 1 — litie  1 7  •  • 

Sooii  after  Napoleon's  entry  into  Spain,  Austria  pub- 
tished  a  inaiiifcsto  protesting  against  the  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  princes.  Buonaparte,  on  his  arrival  at  Bene- 
vente,  believing  the  ^va^  i^i  Spain  terminated,  hastened  to 
meet  the  impending  storm,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  tlie 
28th  Januarv,  1809- 

Page  6 1 . 

Much  of  this  Chapter  is  from  personal  observation,  tlic 
writer  having  been  sent  to  the  Asturias,  in  a  military  capa- 
city, in  August,  1808;  having  witnessed  tlic  discomfiture 
of  Blake's  army  at  Zornosa,  accompanied  the  Marquis  de 
la  Romana  on  his  retreat  to  Renedo,  and  subsequently 
having  done  duty  with  the  British  from  Astorga  to  Co^ 
runna. 

Pane  65 — fine  '2 1 . 

This  repulse  was  effected  by  the  determined  conduct 
of  a  Serjeant  of  Portugueze  artillery,  who  commanded  a 
few  gunners  in  a  small  tower:  he  refused  to  enter  into 
any  negociation,  and,  opening  a  fire,  sunk  tlie  two  first 
boats  which  attempted  to  cross. 

Page  70 — fine  1.5. 

It  is  understood  that  Marshal  Soult  at  this  period  me- 
ditated the  attempt  to  render  himself  independent,  as  So- 
vereign of  Northern  I^usitanio,  and  that  pro(  lamations  to 
such  an  effect  were  printed  off,  if  not  circidattnl.  A 
i'rent*h  general  officer  told  the  writer,  that  an  individual  of 
Soult's  staff,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  principal 
a^cnt  in  the  affair,  being  recalled  to  Paris,  Buonaparte 
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uddrcHsccl  liiin  by  iiainc  :i(  a  grand  ltM(*c  ut  tht*  TuiK*ric9. 
'*  'laUt!  cnve  how  ><>>»  draw  up  |>n>claiiiulioiiJ»--<-my  empire 
IM  not  yotNntVw  iriitly  cxtcntird  for  my  gciHTuiN  to  btxunti 
indrpindcnt — ono  Htt'p  lurllur,  and  I  would  liavu  rau^iod 
V»>n  to  \\\\\i'  Ixrii  sliol." 

i %/<>■<'  HO — second  pdKi'j^nqih. 

Abstracted  tVoni  returns  laid  bdurf  tin-  Ilousr  <)( 
Commons. 

Paii^t  87 — second  paragrap/i. 

This  action  more  p;cnerally  takes  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Belcliite,  where  the  Spaniards  offered  the  most 
resistance. 

Page  90 — iast  line. 

'lUv  position  was  admirably  well  chosen,  and  the  de- 
scription given  hardly  conveys  a  just  idea  of  its  merit.  A 
French  ofticer  far  better  described  it,  as  a  front  of  fortifi- 
cation, of  which  the  town  of  Talavera,  and  the  height  oc- 
cupied by  General  Hill  were  the  two  bastions. 

Page  gC>—/lne  p. 

Composed  of  his  o\mi  forces  from  Portugal,  Marshal 
Ney's  -corps  from  Gallicia,  and  the  troops  which  moved 
into  Castille  from  Arragon  on  the  surrender  of  Saragossa. 

Page  \05—/ine  '27. 

Monsieur  Guiugret  states  that  the  French  army  lost 
in  this  attack  only  nine  men  killed,  including  two  officers.- 
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Page  113— /iW  19.  M  ?5» 

It  was  at  this  period  he  married  the  Arch  Duches* 
Maria  Louise. 

I 

Page  118 — line  6.  - 

The  division  under  Major  General  Leith  was  com- 
posed principally  of  militia. 

Page  118. 

A  ))attalion  of  Swiss  troops,  which  had  been  placed  in 
garrison  at  Sanabria,  capitulated  to  General  Silveira  in  the 
beginning  of  August. 

Page  132 — luie  1. 

Numerous  batteries  were  thrown  up  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere :  piquets 
and  posts  of  observation  were  pushed  every  night  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  a  garrison  was  put  into  the  castle 
of  Tancos. 

Page  133— ///?e21. 

This  was  written  from  the  recollection  of  vast  tracts  of 
maize  standing  uncut,  and  of  entire  fields  strewn  with 
com.  All  the  carriage  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the 
efficient  labourers  had  been  in  requisition  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  lines,  and  the  service  of  the  army,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

Page  13G — Zinc  j. 

Seven  thousand  men  marched  along  the  foot  of  the 
Serra  de  Estrella  by  Espinhal,  and  joined  the  main  body 
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nt  Miranda  dc  Corvo.      A  (liviNioii  of  ihv  allios  lollowed 
their  march. 

Page  \Hg—iine  18. 

Many  of  llio  (inenilla  leaders  wcif  aeroinpann'd  in  llir 
field  by  females,  wlio,  as  is  not  nnfroijuent  in  camps, 
wore  male  altne.  These,  niter  a  time,  liahituati^d  to  dan- 
ger, became  very  daring,  frequently  ti«;htinp;  amongst  the 
foremost,  on  which  circumstance,  most  of  the  tales  of  the 
bunds  being  connnanded  by  Amazons,  had  their  origin. 

Page  '1*^7— Hue  15. 

Ground  was  broken  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  and  the 
assault  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  IQth,  so  that  in 
fact  the  siege  only  lasted  eleven  days. 

Page  229 — line  16. 

The  main  scarp  at  Rodrigo  every  where  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  place  exceeds  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  and 
no  ladder  of  that  length  was  issued,  on  the  evening  of  the 
assault,  from  the  engineers'  park.  The  Portugueze,  under 
General  Pack,  spiritedly  escaladed  a  lunette,  situated  in 
front  of  the  fausse-braie,  in  which  the  guard  was  over- 
powered and  bayoneted. 

Pacre  241— //we  18. 

These  movements,  apparently  so  simple,  were  exceed- 
ingly complex  in  reference  to  the  commissariat,  the  fron- 
tier of  Beira  not  yielding  subsistence  for  a  squadron  of 
dragoons.  Previously  to  marching  from  the  Agueda,  it 
was  necessary  not  only  to  establish  magazines  on  the 
Guadiana,  but  also  to  leave  such  depots  in  the  north  as 
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should  enable  the  iuniy  to  return  to  the  succour  of  Al- 
meida or  Uodrigo.  A  depot  was  in  consequence  establish- 
ed  at  Celorico,  considered  the  point  least  removed  from 
the  frontier  for  safety,  the  grand  magazines  behig  placed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro.  The  event  showed  the 
judgment  displayed  in  the  arrangement,  as  on  Marmont's 
approach  to  Celorico,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  depot 
set  it  on  lire,  and  the  army  drew  all  its  supplies,  and  con- 
sequently owed  its  efficiency  to  the  magazines  placed 
beyond  the  Douro. 

Page  lis— line  2. 

The  complete  success  of  this  bold  manoeuvre  offers 
many  reflections  on  the  futility  of  attempting  to  stop  the 
march  of  troops  by  the  fire  of  artillery  in  the  night.  Tn 
this  instance  the  good  order  and  silence  with  wliicH  the 
allied  army  tiled  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  was  rendered 
of  no  avail  to  thein  by  the  conduct  of  a  party  of  Guerrilla 
cavalry,  who,  unused  to  such  coolness,  put  their  horges  to 
their  speed,  and  made  such  a  clatter,  that  the  garrison  took 
the  alarm,  and  opened  a  tire  from  the  artillery  directed  on 
the  bridge ;  the  first  discharge  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  very  effectual;  but  the  gnnners  immediately 
afterwards  lost  the  range  and  direction,  and  thoirlire  onl\ 
served  to  make  the  carriages  file  over  the  biidge  with 
more  speed  than  usual. 

Pfitrp  284— ////r  ^21. 

These  numbers  are  given  on  the  best  authority,  the 
writer,  by  an  nncommon  chanrr,  having  seen  tiie  return 
of  the  two  armies.  Some  favourable  opportimities  for 
asoertaifving  the  number  of  the  French  in  Spain  at  dift'e- 
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rent  periods,  led  to  th<*  roiicluMioii,  tiial  liotii  l^lf)  to 
)8l'i  iiicliisivts  tlu]  tiHsi^iKMl  uinouiit  wum 'i(X),(XX>,  uud 
tbut  it  Hcldoiii  vuri()d  'iO,()(X)  men,  nioru  or  less. 

PdiJ^e  'J8<) — iasl  fKUfiifniph. 

A  Mtall'ofVuii  ot  rank,  in  llu'  I'Vcncli  service,  stated  to 
the  writer,  tlnit  in  tlie  winter  of  lHl<2and  18I!J,  about 
I0,0()()  men  onl)'  wen-  willidruwn  from  Spain,  cliietly  ni- 
tended  as  non-commissioned  otHeers  to  supply  the  vacan- 
cies occasioned  by  the  losses  in  Russia:  alx^ut  half  the 
number  were  drafted  from  Catah>nia.  Marshal  Souit 
was  recalled  at  the  same  time. 

Page  '298— ////e  27* 

This  and  the  following  facts  were  ascertained  from  a 
Freifch  general  otiicer,  a  principal  actor  m  the  scene. 

Page  31o — Ime  3. 

Sir  G.  Collier,  with  a  squadron  of  men  of  war,  showed 
great  perseverance  and  seamanship  in  maintauiing  a  mari- 
time blockade  :  the  danger  of  the  coast,  and  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  French  ports,  enabled  the  garrison, 
however,  to  have  frequent  communication,  and  even  when 
shut  up  in  the  castle,  they  obtained  some  artillery. 

Page  3j4 — line  C. 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  7,000  men  were  ac- 
tually on  the  Nivelle  ;  but  that  such  numbers  were  under 
the  command  of  ^Marshal  Soult. 

Page  SQ*^ — last  paragraph. 

The  number  of  the  French  who  perished  in  tlie  same 
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period,  would  not  probably  be  overrated  at  a  similar 
amount.  That  of  the  Portugueze  and  British  army  was 
also  very  considerable;  and  it  may  safely  be  stated,  that 
a  million  of  persons  perished  in  this  attempt  to  extend 
and  consolidate  the  rule  of  the  Buonaparte  family. 
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